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Note 


The fifty-ninth volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 20 and October 19, 1949. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham. 


Of the obituary notices, those of Maxwell Savage and Wallace 
Walter Atwood were by Mr. Brigham, and those of William 
Brooks Cabot, James Truslow Adams, George C. D. Odell, and 
Lucius Wilmerding were by Mr. Shipton. 
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In the Order of their Election 


October, 1888 
Joun McKinstry Merrias, A.M., 


April, 1899 
GeorceE Parker Winsuip, Litt.D., . 


April, 1904 
Victor Huco Patrtsits, Litt.D., . 


October, 1905 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS Bricuas, Litt.D., 


October, 1907 
Hersert Putnam, LL.D., . 
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XII 
April, 1914 
SAMUEL Morison, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, Jr., . Columbia, S.C. 
October, 1914 
Mito Mitton Quatre, Pu.D., . . Detroit, Mich. 
April, 1915 
LAWRENCE WarTERsS JENKINS, A.B.,. . Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Henry Braprorp WasHBuRN, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1916 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D.,. . . . Washington, D.C. 
April, 1917 
Joun Tuomas LEE, . . . Chicago, III. 
Rev. CuarLes Epwarps Pang, S T. D., Boston, Mass. 
Isaac Ranp THomas,. . . . . . SouthHamilton, Mass. 
October, 1918 | 
Cuar.es Know.es Botton, A.B., . . Shirley, Mass. ' 
April, 1919 
James James, Puo.D.,. . . . Evanston, Iil. 
RosBert SuHaw, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
October, 1919 ' 
Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connor, LL.D., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
October, 1920 
Gwinn Matuer, LL.D., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1921 C 
ALLAN Forses, A.B... . . . . Westwood, Mass. 
October, 1921 R 
CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Cuar.es Exiot Goopspeep, A.M., . . Shirley, Mass. | 


Henry Raup Wacner, L.H.D.,. . . San Marino, Cal. 
October, 1922 
SmitH Mason, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
April, 1923 
GeorcE Rocxwoop, Enc.D., . Worcester, Mass. 


XIII 
April, 1922 
| 
LAWRENCE CouNSELMAN Wrotn, LL.D. Providence, R. I. | 
| 
| 
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October, 1923 
Joun Batterson Stetson, Jr., A.B., . Elkins Park, Pa. 
April, 1924 
Henry Crocker Kitrrepce, A.B., . . Concord, N. H. 
KENNETH Murpock, Litr.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
October, 1924 | 
ass. Ranpo_pH GREENFIELD Apams, Pu.D., . Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ARCHIBALD Henperson, LL.D.,. . . Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Anprew Keocu, M.A., . . . . . New Haven, Conn. | 
Wa.po Girrorp Letanp, Litt.D., . . Newton Lower Falls, | 
Mass. | 
DaniEt Watpo Lincotn, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1925 
Louis Henry Dietman, A.B., . . . New Windsor, Md. | 
ad October, 1925 | 
Georce SuMNER Barton, A.B.,. . . Boylston, Mass. 
Mark Antony De Wo tre Howe, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 
Henry Siesert, A.M.,. . . Columbus, Ohio 
October, 1926 | 
GeorcE Francis Bootn, Enc.D., . . Worcester, Mass. | 
Paut Beacary Morean, Enc.D., . . Worcester, Mass. | 
Russet Sturcis Paine, . . . . Worcester, Mass. | 
HERBERT JosepH SPINDEN, Pu.D., . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forrest WaLpo Taytor, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 


XIV 


April, 1927 
Tuomas James Homes, Litt.D., 


James MEtvitte HunneweE LL.B., . 


Harry Garin Stopparp, Ena.D., . 


October, 1927 


Luke Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D., . 
AsrauaoM S. W. Rosensacn, Pu.D., 


October, 1928 


GeEorGE Crompton, A.B., 
RosBert Lincoin O’Brien, Litt.D., . 
LEMUEL AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., 


April, 1930 


Davis Miter, A.B., 
Joun Howtanp Gisss Pett, A.B., 
STEPHEN WILLARD Puituips, LL.B., 
Rosert Francis SeEyBo tT, Pu.D., 


October, 1930 


Ratpu Les.ie Rusk, Px.D., . 
St. Georce Leakin Sroussat, Pu.D., 
REGINALD WasHBurRN, A.B., 


October, 1931 


James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 
Stewart MirtcuHeE Px.D., 
Rosert WILLIAM VaIL, A. 


April, 1932 


Rev. GLenn Tittey Morse, B.D., 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 


Epwarp LaRocquE TINKER, D. Un. Paris, 


October, 1932 


Harvey Basser, Pu.D., . 
SaMUEL Bemis, L.H.D., 


Burton, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Wakefield, R. I. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 
Urbana, IIl. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. ( 
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April, 1933 


James Puinney Baxter, 3rD, LL.D., 
CraupvE Moore Fuess, Litrt.D., 
Harry Lypensere, L.H.D., 
Tuomas WintHrop STREETER, Litt.D., 


October, 1933 
Wituram Irvine Crark, M.D., . 


April, 1934 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 
Joun Woopman Hiccerns, B.S., . 
Dumas Matong, Litrt.D., 

GrorGE GREGERSON WOLKINS, 


October, 1934 
Howarp Cornino, A.B., . 


April, 1935 


Rev. Henry Wiper Foore, S.T.D., 
FreDERIC GERSHOM MELCHER, 
Rev. Epcar LEGARE PENNINGTON, . 


April, 1936 
Jutian Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 


Francis Hensuaw Dewey, Jr., LL.B.,. 


Foster Stearns, L.H.D., 


October, 1936 
Laturop CoicaTe Harper, Litt.D., 


Aucustus Peasopy Lorine, Jr., A.B., . 


James Duncan Puituips, A.B., . 
Ear. Grece Litt. D., 


April, 1937 


Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., 
LeRoy Etwoop Kimpa tt, LL.D., 
Cuirrorp Kenyon Suipton, Pu.D., . 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Andover, Mass. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Exeter, N. H. 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 
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October, 1937 


ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. 


OcpEeNn Copan, 

THERON JOHNSON Damon, A. B., 
Keyes DeWitt Metca L.H. D. bs 
J. Haut Preasants, M.D., 


April, 1938 
Perry Miter, Pu.D., 
ALBERT Waite Rice, A.M., 
October, 1938 


Frep TARBELL Fietp, LL.D., 
Douctas SouTHALL FREEMAN, LL.D., 
Josepu Gavit, 

James HEpGEs, Pu. D., 

Rev. Freperick Lewis WEIs, TuD., 


April, 1939 


Hamitton VauGHuan Batt, A.B., 
Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., 


Artuur Merer Scuesincer, Litt.D., . 


Harry ANDREW WRIGHT, 


October, 1939 
CLARENCE Henry Harino, Pu.D., 


April, 1940 
Henry Capsury, Litt.D., . 
Henry STEELE ComMAGER, Pu.D., 


Preston Davie, 
GrorcE ALBERT D., 


October, 1940 


Wat Tyter Ciuverius, U.S.N., 
Everett Dwicnt Grarr, 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., 


Paris, France 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Newton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Westbury, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, III. 
Chester, Conn. 
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April, 1941 
GitBErT Curnarp, LL.D., 
Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Autan Nevins, LL.D., 
GREENE A. M., 


October, 1941 
Henry Lowe tt Mason, A.B., 
Frank Lutuer Morr, Litt.D., 


April, 1942 
Morcan M.A., 
Cart Van Doren, L.H.D., 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., 
Wa ter Murr Pu.D., 


April, 1943 
Cari Custer Cutter, A.B., 
Haroip JAntTz, Pu.D., 
Leonarp Woops LaBareEE, Pu.D., 
FREDERICK HAvEN Pratt, M.D., 
ArtuurR Hosson Quiny, Litt.D., 


October, 1943 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., 
ALBERT BACHELLER WELLS, A.B., 


April, 1944 
Henry Francis puPont, A.B., 
GeorcE Lesitie McKay, A.B., 
STANLEY THomas WI Pu.D., 
Rocer Wo corr, LL.B., 


October, 1944 


Jostan Kirsy LItty, Jr., 
Cuartes WarrEN, LL.D., 
Dixon Wecter, Litt.D., 


Princeton, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Boston, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Hartford, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mystic, Conn. 
Evanston, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Winterthur, Del. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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April, 1945 
BrapD.Ley BALpwin Gitman, LL.B., 
Ricuarp ALLEN HEALD, 
October, 1945 


Cart BripensauGH, Pu.D., 
Ernest M.D., 


Bernarp AucustINE DeVoro, Litt.D., . 


LuTHER Harris Evans, L.H.D., 
James Foster, A.M., 
Dup.tey Wricut Knox, U.S.N., . 
SypneyY Puiurp Nog, A.M., 
GeorceE Stosss, LL.B., . 


April, 1946 


Artuur Apams, Pu.D., 

Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, 
LeRoy ArcHER CAMPBELL, Pu.D., . 
Haro.tp Lancour, Ep.D., 
Freperick Merk, Pu.D., 

Cuar_es Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Williamsburg, Va. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Rehoboth, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Urbana, III. 
Belmont, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Williamsburg, Va. 


October, 1946 


SAMUEL Hopkins Apams, L.H.D., 
James T1INKHAM Bass, B.A., 

Ravpu Paut Bieser, Pu.D., 
Francis PeLousBet Farquuar, A.B., 


April, 1947 


Joun ApEn, A.M., 

Joseru Carson, LL.B., 
Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., 
Hamitton, A.B., 
Dona tp Scott, A.M., . 


Auburn, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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XIX 


October, 1947 


Joun Nicuotas Brown, A.M., 
Epwarp Harotp Cote, LL.B., 
Darp Hunter, Litrt.D., 

STANLEY Parce.uts, LL.D., . 
Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
RayMonp SANGER WI kins, LL.B., 
Louis Booker Wricut, Litr.D., 


April, 1948 
Rosertson Coe, A.M., 
Georce Lasan Harpino, A.B., . 
BertTraM KimBa.t e, S.B., 
GeraLp Doan McDona.p, A.M., 
CaRLETON Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
Cuar.es Betcuer Ruce, LL.B., 
AtFrrep Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., 


October, 1948 


Mitton Prince 

Stewart Howsrook, 
Epwarp CuaseE Kirk anpb, Pu.D., . 
THEODORE Sizer, A.M., 

Jor, Cueney WELLs, 

Joun Cook WYLLIE, 


April, 1949 


Puitip Howarp Cook, M.D., 
Epmunp Sears Moracan, Pu.D., 


October, 1949 
Freperick BaLtpwin ApAms, JR., 
FrepErick Ricumonp Gorr, A.M., . 
Joun Marsnatt Puttuips, A.M., 


Newport, R. I. 


Newtonville, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Salem, Mass. 
San Marino, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Brookline, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Bethany, Conn. 


Southbridge, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Norwood, R. I. 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Foreign Members 


CANADA 


April, 1910 
Woop, D.C.L., 


October, 1910 
Grorce McKinnon Wrone, A.M., 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
ANASTASIO ALFARO, . 


CUBA 
October, 1922 
CaRLOs DE LA ToRRE, & 


GREAT BRITAIN 
October, 1942 
Sir ALFRED WILLIAM CLapuaM, C.B.E., F.B.A., 


MEXICO 
April, 1922 
Manve_Et Gamio, Litt.D., . ‘ 


October, 1930 
GeorGE Rospert GraHAM Conway, . 


PERU 

October, 1920 

Jorce M. Corsacuo, 
SPAIN 


October, 1947 
oF ALBa, « 


Quebec. 


Toronto. 


San José. 


Havana. 


London. 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Lima. 


Madrid. 


( 
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City. 


Resident Members 


Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 


Artuur Apams, Pu.D., 

FreDERICK Batpwin Apams, JR., 
SaMUEL Hopkins Apams, L.H.D., 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS, Pu.D., 
Joun Aven, A.M., 

James T1INKHAM Bass, B.A., 
Hamitton VAauGHAN Batt, A.B., 
GeorGE SUMNER Barton, A.B., . 
Harvey Basser, Pu.D., . 

AtBert Cartos Bates, A.M., 

James Puinney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
SAMUEL F acc Bemis, L.H.D., 
Ravpu Paut Bieser, Pu.D., 

Hiram Bincuay, Litt.D., 


Georce HusBarp LL. D. 
. Shirley, Mass. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Rehoboth, Mass. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Williamsburg, Va. 


Cuar_tes Know tes Botton, A.B., 
HERBERT EvGENE Botton, PuD., 
GeorcE Francis Bootn, Enc.D., 
Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, 

Jutian Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 
Morcan Brainarp, M.A., 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 
Cart BripenBauGu, Pu.D., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricuaM, Litt.D., 


Joun Brown, A.M., 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . 


ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.D., 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 


CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., 
Henry Joet Capsury, Litt.D., . 


RESIDENCE 


. Hartford, Conn. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Auburn, N. Y. 

. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Boylston, Mass. 

. Myerstown, Pa. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Williamstown, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Newport, R. I. 
. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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LeRoy Arcuer CampBELL, Pu.D., 
Joseru Carson, LL.B., 

Ernest M.D., 
LL.D., 
Irvine Crark, M.D., 
Wat Criuverius, U.S.N., 
OcpEen CopMan, 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON Coz, A. M., 
Epwarp Harotp Cote, LL.B., 
Henry STEELE CoMMAGER, Pu. D., 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Paris, France 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Newtonville, Mass. 


. New York, N. Y. 


Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connon, L. L. D., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Puitip Howarp Cook, M.D., 
Howarp Cornino, A.B., 

GeorcE Crompton, A.B., 

Cart Custer CuT Ler, A.B., . 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
THERON Jounson Damon, A.B., 
Preston Davie, 

BERNARD AUGUSTIN DeVoro, Lerr. 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, Jr., LL. B., 
Louis Henry A.B., 
Henry Francis puPont, A.B., 
LuTHER Harris Evans, L.H.D., 
Francis PELouBeT Farqunar, A.B., 
Frep TaRBELL Fietp, LL.D., 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foote, S.T.D., 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., 
James Foster, A.M., 


Douctas SouTHALL FreEMAN, LL.D., . 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Andover, Mass. 

. Delmar, N. Y. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Shirley, Mass. 

. Chicago, Il. ] 


Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., 
CiaupE Moore Fuess, Litt.D., 
Josepu Gavit, 

BALDWIN Guan, LL. B., 
FrepERICK RicuMonp Gorr, A.M., 
Cuar.es GoopsPEED, . 
Everett Dwicut Grarr, . 


Worcester. Sines. 
. Salem, Mass. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Mystic, Conn. 

. Providence, R. I. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


. Westbury, N. Y. 


. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


. New Windsor, Md. 
. Winterthur, Del. 

. Washington, D.C. 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
. Newton, Mass. 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Westwood, Mass. | 
. Baltimore, Md. 


Richmond, Va. 


XXIII 


Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
GitBEert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
Hamitton, A.B., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
GeorcE Lasan A.B., . . Palo Alto, Calif. 
CiarENCE Henry Harine, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Laturop CoicaTe Harper, Litr.D., New York, N. Y. 
ALLEN HEatp, . . . .  . Worcester, Mass. 
James Braine Hepces, Pu.D., . . . Providence, R. I. 
ArcuiBALD Henperson, LL.D., . . Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Joun Woopman Hiccins, B.S., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Mitton Prince Hiccins, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Freperick Wess Hopes, Sc.D., . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Stewart Hatt Horsroox, . . Portland, Ore. 


MarxAntony DeWotre Howe, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 
James ME Hunnewe tt, LL.B., . Boston, Mass. 
Darp Hunter, Litt.D., . . . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
ArcHEr Mitton Huntinorton, Litt.D., . New York, N. Y. 


Tuomas James Hoimes, Litt.D., . . Burton, Ohio | 
| 
WitiiaM ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., . Cambridge, Mass. | 

| 


James James, Puo.D.,. . . Evanston, Ill. 

Stein Jantz, Pu.D., . . . Evanston, IIl. 

Lawrence Waters Jenkins, A.B.,. Salem, Mass. 

Anprew Keooeu, Litt.D., . . New Haven, Conn. 

LeRoy Etwoop LL. D., . New York, N. Y. 

Epwarp Kirk anp, Pu. D., . . Brunswick, Me. 

Henry CRocKER Krrrazcor, AB, . . Concord, N. H. 

James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. | 

BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., . . Chester, Conn. | 

Duptey Wricut Knox, U.S.N.,  . . Washington, D.C. | 

Atrrep Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 

Leonarp Woops LaBarEE, Pu.D., . . New Haven, Conn. | 

Harotp Lancour, Ep.D., . . . . Urbana, Il. | 

Joun Tuomas Ler, . . Chicago, III. | 

Watpo Girrorp LeELanp, Lirr. D., . . Newton Lower Falls, | 
Mass. 


Jostan Kirsy Litty, . . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Danie. Watpo Lincotn, LL.B., 
BERTRAM KIMBALL LITTLE, S.B., 
Luxe Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D., . 


Avucustus Peasopy Lorine, Jr., A.B., . 
. Greensboro, N. C. 


. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Pasadena, Cal. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Belmont, Mass. 

. Framingham, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Wakefield, R. I. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Norwood, R. I. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Newburyport, Mass. 
. Iowa City, Iowa 


Harry Lypensere, L.H.D., 
GeraLp Doan McDonatp, A.M., 
GeorcE Lesuie McKay, A.B., 
Dumas Matong, Litt.D., 
Henry Lowe tt Mason, A.B., 
Mason, L.H.D., 
Gwinn LL.D., 
FRrEDERIC GERSHOM MELCHER, 
Freperick Merk, Pu.D., 

Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., . 
Keyes DeWitt Mertcatr, L.H.D., . 
Perry Miter, Px.D., 
Wituram Davis Mitter, A.B., 
Stewart Mitcue Pu.D., . 
Epmunp Sears Morcan, Pu.D., 
Paut Beacary Moreany, Enc.D., 
SAMUEL Exiot Morison, LL.D., 
Rev. Gienn Tittey Morse, B.D., . 
Frank Lutuer Morr, Litt.D., . 


KENNETH BaLiarp Murpock, Litt.D., . 
. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Jamaica, N. Y. 

. Chicago, III. 


Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Autan Nevins, LL.D., 

Sypney Puiuip Nog, A.M., 

Rosert Lincoin O’Brien, Litt.D., 
RussE Sturais PAINE, . 

Vicror Huco Patrsirts, Litt.D., 
STANLEY ParceEtuis, LL.D., . 


Rev. Cuartes Epwarps Park, S.T.D., . 
. New Orleans, La. 
. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Joun How.anp Gisss PE tt, A.B., . 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Brookline, Mass. 


. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Epcar LecarE Pennincton, S.T.D., Mobile, Ala. 
Topsfield, Mass. 


James Duncan Puitutps, A.B., . 
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Joun Marswatt Puiturps, A.M., 
STEPHEN WILLARD Pui LL.B., 
J. Haut Preasants, M.D., 
Freperick Haven Pratt, M.D., 
HerBertT Putnam, LL.D., 

Mito Mitton Quaire, Pu.D., 
Artuur Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 
AvBert Wuite Rice, A.M., . 
CarLETON Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 


GeorcE Icuasop Rocxwoop, Enc.D., . 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Columbia, S. C. 


. New Haven, Conn. 


GreENE RoeEvker, A.M., . 
AsrauaM S. W. Rosensacu, Pu.D., 
Cuar_es Betcuer Ruae, LL.B., 
Ratpu Lesiie Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Cuartes Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


ArTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER, LitTT.D., . 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Urbana, IIl. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Shirley, Mass. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Columbus, Ohio 

. Chevy Chase, Md. 
. Bethany, Conn. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Exeter, N. H. 

. Elkins Park, Pa. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


Dona.p Scott, A.M., . 
Rospert Francis Pu.D., 
RosBert KENDALL Suaw, A.B., 
Cuiirrorp Kenyon Suipton, Pu.D., 
ALFRED Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., . 
RicHarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
Henry A.M., 

St. Georce Leaxin Sioussat, Pu.D., 
THEODORE S1zER, A.M., 

HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
Foster Stearns, L.H.D., 

Joun Batrerson Stetson, Jr., A.B., 
GeorcE Russet Stosss, LL.B., 
Harry Stopparp, Enc.D., . 
Tuomas WINTHROP STREETER, LitTT.D., 
Greceo Swen, Lirt.D., 
Forrest WALpo TayLor, 

Isaac Ranp Tuomas, . 


. New Haven, Conn. 
. Salem, Mass. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Detroit, Mich. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Milton, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Morristown, N. J. 


. Williamsburg, Va. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. South Hamilton, Mass. 
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Epwarp LarocquE TINKER, D.Un.Paris, New York, N. Y. 


Aurrep Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rosert GLEnroleE Vait, A.B., New York, N. Y. 
Cart Van Doren, L.H.D., . . . . New York, N.Y. 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., . . . Brookline, Mass. 
Henry Raup Wacner, L.H.D., . . San Marino, Cal. 
CuarLes WarREN, LL.D., . . . . Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp Wasnnvan, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
REGINALD WaAsHBURN, A.B., Mass. 
Drxon WecteR, Lirt.D., — . Berkeley, Cal. 

Rev. Freperick Lewis Weis, Tu. D., . Lancaster, Mass. 
LEMvUEL AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., . . . Ridgefield, Conn. 
ALBERT BAcHELLER WELLS, AB., . . Southbridge, Mass. 
Cueney WELLs,. . . Southbridge, Mass. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Ler. D., Williamsburg, Va. 
Wa Muir Wuiteuiti, Pu.D., . . N. Andover, Mass. 
RayMoND SANGER WILKINS, LL.B. . . Salem, Mass. 
STANLEY Tuomas Pu.D., New Haven, Conn. 
GerorcE Parker Wiwnsuip, Litt.D.,. Charles River, Mass. 
Rocer Wotcott, LL.B., . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
Georce Grecerson . . . Boston, Mass. 
Harry AnprRew WriceT, . . ._. Springfield, Mass. 
Louis Booker Wraicut, Litr.D., . San Marino, Cal. 
LAWRENCE CouNSELMAN Wroth, LL.D., Providence, R. I. 
Joun Cook Wyiuiz, . . . . . Charlottesville, Va. 


Georce ALBERT ZaBRISKIE, LL.D., . . New York, N.Y. 
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Proceedings of the Semi-annual Meeting 


APRIL 20, 1949 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 20, 
1949, at 10.45 o’clock. ‘The President of the Society, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, presided at the meeting. The follow- 
ing members were present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Morison, Law- 
rence Waters Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot 
Goodspeed, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Stewart Mitchell, George Greger- 
son Wolkins, Howard Corning, Augustus Peabody Loring, 
Jr., Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson Damon, 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, James Blaine Hedges, Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, Clarence Henry 
Haring, Chauncey Cushing Nash, William Greene Roelker, 
Walter Muir Whitehill, Samuel Foster Damon, William 
Alexander Jackson, Roger Wolcott, Bradley Baldwin Gil- 
man, Richard Allen Heald, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell 
Stobbs, Arthur Adams, Richard LeBaron Bowen, George 
Laban Harding, and Bertram Kimball Little. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting, and it was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the 
Annual Meeting of October, 1948. 
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The Director read the report of the Council. It was 
voted to accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 

Philip Howard Cook, Worcester, Mass. 
Edmund Sears Morgan, Providence, R. I. 

President Morison appointed Messrs. Mitchell, T. J. 
Damon, and Bail a committee of three to distribute and 
collect ballots. The committee reported that a majority of 
the ballots cast were in favor of the nominees and they were 
declared elected. 

Papers were read by James B. Hedges, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, on “The Spermaceti Trust, 1761-1775,” and 
by Lawrence C. Wroth, of Providence, on “John Frampton, 
Elizabethan Merchant and Man of Letters.” Mr. Wroth’s 
paper will be printed in a future number of the Proceedings, 
and Mr. Hedge’s paper, elsewhere. 

Papers on “Additions to Hutchinson’s History of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” edited by Catherine Barton Mayo, “John 
Hepburn’s ‘The American Defence of the Christian Golden 
Rule,’” by Henry J. Cadbury, and “New Light on ‘Publick 
Occurrences,’ America’s First Newspaper,” by Victor H. 
Paltsits, were read by title. 

The Society was invited to luncheon by Mr. James M. 
Hunnewell at the Club of Odd Volumes. 

Dante. W. LincoLn, 
Recording Secretary 


~ 


( 
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Report of the Council 


HE most important recent event in the Society’s 

activities was the painting of the interior of the 
Library building. Not since the library was constructed 
thirty-eight years ago has the interior finish been cleaned 
or repainted. It speaks well for the original contractors 
that no leaks have developed and that the paint has lasted 
all these years. The building committee, or the Committee 
on the Hall as it is called in the records, engaged the Frank L. 
Adams Company for this important undertaking, and in 
January last the work was started. The painting of the 
rotunda dome was accomplished by the use of roller staging, 
and the complete work required the cleaning and painting 
of all the rooms surrounding the central room, in fact all of 
the wall surface in the building in front of the book stack. 
It was also decided to refinish the hardwood floors in two 
rooms and to repaint the basement. The total cost of the 
entire work was $7,403, and it is to be hoped that no further 
painting will have to be done for another generation. 

One minor problem has arisen as a result of repainting the 
central library room. It is in this room that we hold the 
annual meeting, and throughout the year it is used as a 
reading room. When the Society first met in the present 
building in October, 1911, it was found that the acoustics 
were far from perfect. Of the several speakers at that 
meeting, only Ambassador Bryce could be easily heard in 
the back row of chairs, possibly because his voice was 
exceptionally clear and resonant. The Council immediately 
considered the matter of acoustics and Professor Wallace C. 
Sabine of Cambridge, leading authority on architectural 
acoustics, was consulted. He came to Worcester and in 
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July, 1912, rendered a written report of his findings. He 
figured that because of the large flat panels on four sides of 
the room the sound waves were repeated fourteen times in a 
second in various parts of the room. He advised resurfacing 
the four panels with Gustavino tile or hanging tapestries in 
the four spaces. A compromise was effected by hanging 
four curtains of green burlap, backed with flannel. That was 
in I912, thirty-seven years ago. The green hangings long 
ago changed to a dingy brown, and when they were removed 
a few weeks ago, it was found that they had rotted and 
could not be rehung. It was always Mr. Waldo Lincoln’s 
hope that four tapestries could be acquired, thus providing 
the room with attractiveness and with improved acoustics. 
A committee of the Council is taking this whole matter 
under advisement. 

It was because of the reception given late last fall to 
Worcester County residents that the officers of the Society 
realized the unsightly appearance of the interior of the 
building. This reception, held on two late afternoons, 
Friday and Saturday, November 5 and 6, was highly 
successful. Four hundred invitations were sent out, and 
about three hundred persons visited the Library during the 
two days, most of whom had never entered the building 
previously. Refreshments were served, an exhibition of rare 
books was displayed, and all inquiring visitors were shown 
our various collections and treasures. Since the Library 
appeals primarily to visiting scholars and researchers who 
come here to consult material in connection with the writing 
of books, there has been little cause for Worcester residents 
to be interested except to be sensible of the cultural value of 
the Society. Therefore this reception was a good method 
to bring our friends and neighbors to the building and to 
give them some idea of what the Society has accomplished 
in the field of American scholarship. 


] 
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The recent death of Mrs. Homer Gage released to the 
Society the bequest of $100,000 from Dr. Gage, intended 
by him to be used for the construction of the addition to the 
book stack. The Council soon found that whereas this 
amount would have sufficed to build the entire stack some 
ten years ago, it was far inadequate today—in fact, the sum 
required would be nearly $250,000. ‘Therefore it was 
decided that in due time the shell of the stack should be 
constructed, leaving for the future, hopefully the immediate 
future, the erection of the steel book stack within the walls. 
Presumably during the present year work on the shell of 
the stack will be begun. 

One problem which has beset the Librarian during recent 
years has been solved. Since there was no commercial 
microfilm firm in Worcester, and since we could not enter- 
tain the thought of purchasing such photographic equip- 
ment, we could not meet the constant demands from all 
over the country to provide microfilms of our unique 
material, especially in the field of newspapers. Last fall the 
Micro-Copy Service started operations in Worcester, and in 
January they moved one of their large cameras to the library 
building, because of the amount of orders received. It will 
be summer before these orders are filled—and all this work 
is done, expeditiously and without expense to the Society. 
Since microfilms can be enlarged and printed on thin paper, 
a satisfactory method has now been found to make our 
printed items available in exact size. 

Early in the winter it was decided to close the Library on 
Saturdays. We were previously open in the morning only, 
and the use of the Library on that forenoon did not seem to 
justify its being open for so short a time. We also found 
that college and research libraries in New England were 
generally closed on Saturdays, in common with banks, 
factories, and many business concerns. But the chief reason 
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for our closing on Saturdays was to reimburse the staff to 
some extent for the inadequacy of salaries. It is the staff, 
which has been extraordinarily faithful, that we depend upon 
to keep up the standard of our service to researchers. 

An unusual number of rare books in the field of early 
Americana have been acquired during the winter. But the 
summary and description of these titles must await the 
Librarian’s Report in October. It is noticeable, however, 
that a greatly increased interest in juvenile literature has 
developed in recent months, and in this field we have made 
some valuable additions. Since the founder of the Society 
was the leading publisher of children’s books of his day, there 
is reason why we should strengthen our collections. Also 
some rare titles of Western history and exploration have 
been acquired. Such purchase has been made possible 
through the sale of books which became duplicate as a 
result of the gift of the Donald McKay Frost collection. 
The sale of Frost duplicates has already brought in over 
$9,000, much of which should be spent on adding to the 
Frost collection of Western narratives. 

There have been two deaths in the Society’s membership 
during the past six months. Maxwell Savage, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Worcester for many years, elected 
in 1929, died November 4, 1948. William Brooks Cabot of 
Boston, student of Algonquian nomenclature, elected in 
1925, died January 31, 1949. Obituary notices of these 
members will appear in the printed Proceedings of this 
meeting. 

Financially the Society has sailed along on a fairly even 
keel, at least it has kept up to its precedent of never having 
had a deficit in its operations. The Council realizes that this 
happy result has been obtained only through the interest 
and generosity of the members and friends of the Society. 
We have problems to approach in the near future, especially 
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the necessity of raising a fund to complete the addition to 
the book stack. But our appeals for aid have never failed 
before, and faithfully we hope that the present call will not 
go unanswered. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrIiGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 
WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT 


William Brooks Cabot was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
on February 2, 1858, a son of Norman F. and Lucy T. 
(Brooks) Cabot. He studied at the Sheffield Scientific School 
and at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and took a degree 
in civil engineering at the latter in 1881. His first employ- 
ment was in the civil engineering department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Idaho and Montana where he had reason 
to take a personal interest in the American Indian which 
later took a literary turn. This experience was followed by a 
period in the iron business at Everett, Pennsylvania. In 
1895 he went to Boston to become a partner in the firm of 
Holbrook, Cabot and Rollins, civil engineers and contractors, 
with which he spent the rest of his business life, being its 
vice-president when he retired in 1908. 

Business and the love of the shrinking wilderness carried 
Cabot into the Canadian woods where in 1899 he formed a 
close personal friendship with two half-Indian guides who 
tutored him in their way of life. In 1903 he fell in with 
Dr. Grenfell whose enthusiasm for Labrador was responsible 
for Cabot’s turning his interests in that direction for the 
rest of his life. His explorations are described in his book 
In Northern Labrador which appeared in 1912 and was 
reprinted in 1920. 

Next to exploration, Cabot’s great interest was Indian 
place names, and to this subject he devoted much of his 
time after his retirement from business. Unfortunately he 
never reached the point of publication. We did obtain and 
photostat for our library his extensive list of Indian place 
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names in Massachusetts. He was elected to the Society in 
1925, but although he used to express a high opinion of our 
work, he took no active part in our affairs. He was also a 
member of the Explorer’s Club, the Royal Geographic 
Society, the Harvard Travellers Club, the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and the Bostonian Society. Un- 
fortunately he avoided all such gatherings in his later years, 
so that few of the present generation knew his charming wit. 
On May 29, 1886, Cabot married Elizabeth Lyman 
Parker of Boston. They made their summer home at Dublin, 
New Hampshire, and their winter home in Boston, where he 
died on January 31, 1949. He is survived by a son, Norman 
Cabot, and by three daughters, Mrs. Anna L. Coolidge, of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire, and Mrs. Eleanor Lane and 
Mrs. Mary C. Macy of New York City. og 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


The death of Maxwell Savage on November 4, 1948, was 
the termination of a life of a distinguished citizen of Worces- 
ter, a leader in many phases of civic accomplishment and a 
faithful friend to this Society. Twenty-seven of his forty- 
four years in the ministry were passed in the leadership of 
the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, a church in which 
his predecessors Aaron Bancroft, Alonzo Hill, Edward H. 
Hall and Austin S. Garver were all members of this Society. 

Maxwell Savage was born in Boston, June 13, 1876, the 
son of Minot Judson and Ella (Dodge) Savage. His father 
was one of the leading Unitarian ministers in the country 
and a prolific writer on religious subjects. After a prelim- 
inary education in Boston schools, the son entered Harvard, 
from which he was graduated in 1899. He studied for the 
ministry at Meadville Theological School and was ordained 
in 1903. His first pastorate was at Redlands, California, 
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followed by pastorates at Louisville and at Lynn. He came 
to Worcester in 1919. Here his church increased notably in 
the number of parishioners and in influence. His steadfast 
but liberal faith, the vigor and intellectual quality of his 
sermons, and his exceptionally close relations with the parish 
made his church a powerful spiritual influence in the com- 
munity. He also maintained a constant interest in the civic 
and social life of the city. On January 18, 1911, he married 
Marguerite Downing of New York, who, with three sons 
survived him. 

Dr. Savage received the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity from Meadville Theological School in 1924. He was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1929 and 
was a constant attendant at its Worcester meetings. He was 
a gifted writer, in poetry as well as prose. But all that he 
published were sermons, of which we have over thirty in our 
files. Had he not suffered so much sickness toward the end 
of his life, he well could have produced some valuable con- 
tributions to literature. His memory will long abide in 
Worcester, especially among his friends and the many whose 
spiritual lives he so greatly enriched. C5. B. 


Additions to Thomas Hutchinson's 
“History of Massachusetts Bay” 


T OUR meeting of October, 1931, Lawrence Shaw Mayo 
read a paper on Thomas Hutchinson as an historian 
and on his own experiences in editing his reprint of the 
History of Massachusetts Bay, and at the meeting of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts in April, 1933, he supple- 
mented it with an account of his further literary adventures 
in this field. Having finished his manuscript based on the 
printed editions of Hutchinson, he heard that “a gentleman 
in New Jersey . . . had bought what he supposed to be an 
original manuscript of a chapter of volume three,” and in 
the pursuit of this he found at the Chapin Library Governor 
Hutchinson’s own copies of volumes one and two and the 
manuscript of volume three. From the author’s marginal 
corrections and extensive new manuscript material inter- 
leaved in the first two volumes he obtained much material 
which Hutchinson had added in preparing a final revision of 
these volumes, material which makes his edition of the 
History far more useful than the mere reprint he had in- 
tended. Unfortunately, he reported, the manuscript of the 
third volume, the most important because it deals with the 
events of Governor Hutchinson’s own administration, added 
“almost nothing” to the printed version. 

In my account of the libeling of Governor Hutchinson by 
Isaiah Thomas in my recent biography of our founder, I dis- 
credited the latter’s account of the affair, pointing out that 
there is no record of such legal action. The day that the 
mailman brought to my desk the first copy of this biography, 
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he also brought a manuscript which Mr. Thompson R. 
Harlow of the Connecticut Historical Society, with his 
unfailing helpfulness, had loaned to me. This turned out to 
be a typescript of the first draft of the third chapter of 
volume three of Hutchinson, in which he not only describes 
the legal action taken against Thomas but even names the 
jurymen who let him off. A quick examination of the type- 
script showed that Hutchinson in preparing his history for 
press had radically edited the account of his own adminis- 
tration, changing a spirited defence to the brief and dis- 
appointing recital of non-controversial facts which appeared 
in print. 

There was reason to think that this typescript, which the 
Connecticut Historical Society had acquired years before, 
was a copy of a Hutchinson manuscript which I had long 
been trying to trace, for another reason, through booksellers’ 
catalogues. Mr. Mayo’s mention of “a gentleman in New 
Jersey” provided a clue. Enlisting the aid of our Mr. 
Streeter, I traced the manuscript to Mr. Lloyd W. Smith of 
Madison, New Jersey. At this point I induced Mrs. Mayo 
to take over the work, and from here on it was all hers. 
Mr. Smith very kindly permitted her to borrow the original 
and gave her permission to publish the additional material 
which it contains. Among those who helped Mrs. Mayo in 
her labor of editing were Mr. Stephen T. Riley, librarian of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Mrs. Donald E. 
Richmond, librarian of the Chapin Library. 

The text which follows contains the more significant addi- 
tional material, some seventeen percent of the total, in the 
Smith manuscript. The references in italics indicate the 
points in the Mayo edition of Hutchinson at which these 
additions occur. No attempt has been made to indicate 
minor changes of a purely literary character. Hutchinson’s 
spelling and capitalization have been followed, as has his 
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punctuation, except in a few instances where commas have 
been added to set off marginal notes now in the text. All 
of Hutchinson’s marginal notes have been inserted in the 
body of the text. Where the insertion is awkward, a preced- 
ing explanatory note in brackets has been added. Where 
text is lacking because of torn or missing manuscript, 
brackets, and in some cases inserted word or letters, have 
been added. Brackets have also been used for the identifying 
first names and dates which have been supplied. When 
Hutchinson inserted new material within a sentence, previ- 
ous identical passages have not been repeated. C. K. S. 


From Governor Bernara’s leaving the Province 
until the arrival of General Gage, to take command, 
and the departure of Governor Hutchinson 


Epitrep By CATHERINE Barton Mayo 


Page 184, line 16 

At first, indeed, the authority of Parliament seemed to be admitted, 
except in the case of taxes; but it was denied, in that case, upon this 
principle, that the Colonists bein[g] intitled to the rights of English 
subje[cts] no act for imposing taxes can be obliga[ted] upon them, until 
they are repr[esented] in Parliament by persons elected by them. Upon 
the same principle the exception may be made to all other acts; and it 
soon was made to such acts as extended the powers of the Admiralty 
Courts, as changed the place of trial in criminal cases, and such as made 
any alteration in the constitution of government, or in the interior police 
of any colony, and at last the authority was denied in all cases what- 
soever. 


Page 184, line 28 

The major part of the council as well as of the house of representatives, 
were under the influence of the people, and could not be induced to 
originate any legislative acts for strengthening the executive powers of 
government, in suppressing the disorderly assemblies of the people, lest 
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such acts should be the means of a submission to those acts of Parlia- 
ment which they wished never to take place; and the council, in their 
executive capacity, for the same reason, would not use the powers with 
which they were vested, in assisting or advising the Governor to remove 
any judicial or ministerial officers of government, who had neglected 
their duty, or who, perhaps, had promoted the disorders they ought to 
have endeavored to suppress. 

Thus the Governor had been rendered incapable of doing any active 
service, but had been obliged to attempt it, and to call upon the Council 
to advise and assist him in it, and by such attempts he became obnoxious 
to the people. 


Page 184, line 30 

The Lieutenant Governor wished the constitution of the Province 
might continue as long as he lived, in [the] form it was in when he was 
born, and under the [ ] subordination to the supreme au[thority] 
[and Cour]ts of the Empire; and being [ ] of the King he was[ _] 


Page 185, line 7 

About a fortnight after Governor Bernard sailed, a vessel arrived 
from London with many more copies of his letters, procured in like 
manner with the former. At the same time came copies of many letters, 
memorials, and other papers, which had been sent to England by the 
Commissioners of the Customs. These also were obtained in the same 
way with the former by Mr. Bollan, and sent to the Council, who 
received them as His Majesty’s Council. They could make no use of 
them so much for His Majesty’s Service, as the suppressing or concealing 
them, and it would have been best for the Province if they had been so 
disposed. Some of the letters and papers which had a tendency to 
increase discontent, and disaffection, were suffered to be printed; others 
were communicated to such persons, as the Council thought fit. 

Mr. Otis was informed, that he had been reflected upon in some of the 
papers sent home by the Commissioners [Henry Hutton, Charles Paxton, 
William Burch, John Robinson], and desired a meeting with them. Such 
of them as he had opportunity of seeing, did not think proper to give any 
answer to his interrogatories, and to one of them he sent, immediately 
after by his servant, a most abusive billet which carried with it the marks 
of a sudden frenzy, and was very properly, treated with neglect: But a 
more deliberate abuse of the Commissioners, in the next newspaper with 
Mr. Otis’s name to it, provoked another of them to attack him in the 
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publick room of a Coffee House, where they had both met, alike pre- 
pared with canes purchased that day at the same shop; but Mr. Otis 
being much hurt, his adherents were much enraged. A civil action was 
brought against the Commissioner [John Robinson] by Mr. Otis, who 
laid his damages at three thousand pounds, and a gentleman of Virginia 
who was accidentally present; and called for fair play, was taken by a 
Justice’s warrant & recognized with sureties to appear & answer for his 
offence at the next assizes. 


Page 185, line 10 

Assurances had been given that all the duties in the last act should be 
taken off, except that upon tea. Fear, it was said, had caused this 
determination! If the merchants should exert themselves & suffer no 
imports the present year, that fear would be so increased, as to produce 
not only the repeal of the tea duty, but of all other taxes upon the 
colonies. 

This was first suggested to them by their correspondents in England... 


Page 185, line 13 

The great design was to alarm & stir up the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers in England. An open refusal of a number of Importers to join 
would tend to frustrate the design. This, therefore, was nowhere to be 
tolerated. A concealed breach of the agreement would not lessen the 
alarm & therefore was not so much regarded. Recriminations, however, 
from one Colony to another for such breaches produced a free importa- 
tion again, sooner than was intended, without effect[ing] the repeal. 
The established pow[ers] of government in each colony in the meantime 
were trifumphed] over by illegal associations formed in opposi(tion]. 


Page 185, line 28 

In some instances, where there appeared a backwardness to comply, a 
resolution was taken in the meeting to go in a body, at a time appointed, 
and require a compliance. The terror caused by the expectation of such 
a visit, generally answered the purpose. 


Page 186, line 15 


[The names given by John Mein in his newspaper] to Mr. Cushing, the 
Speaker, and to Mr. Hancock were more ludicrous than the rest. 


Page 186, line 28 
Mr. [Captain Samuel] Dashwood, one of the subscribers to non importa- 
tion, charged with importing. ... 
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Page 186, line 34 

[John Mein] having been slightly hurt by the first assault and after- 
wards put in iminent danger of losing his life by a stroke from an iron 
shod shovel which cut through his cloathes. 


Page 187, line 1 

. . . an unfortunate fellow who had been seized & punished upon meer 
suspicion, without grounds, of a fact which, if true, would have been 
lawful & justifiable. 


Page 188, note, line 10 

Two gentlemen came to Boston one from Virginia, Mr. Wormeley 
[possibly Ralph Wormeley], the other from Maryland, Mr. [possibly 
Benjamin] Ogle. They visited the Lt. Governor as private gentlemen, 
and said nothing to him of any special business which was the occasion 
of their journey, but they were more communicative to others, and 
General [Alexander] Mackay was informed that the gentleman from 
Virginia had met twice with the Boston members & other leaders, and 
had let them know, that he was authorized by the principal people in 
Virginia to signify that they would be satisfied with what Lord Hills- 
borough proposed, and that, if the Northern colonies went such lengths, 
Virginia & other Southern Colonies could not go with them. 

General Mackay sailed [from] Boston the 19th of August convinced 
of the impracticability [of car]rying the revenue acts into execution, of 
the [urg]ency of repealing them, and of the necessity of [some] provision 
by Parliament for securing [com]mercial advantages from the Colonies 
to which [they] would acknowledge the Kingdom to be justly [ ] 


Page 188, note, line 16 

The Boston gentlemen could not be content, unless not only the duty 
upon Tea, but that upon Molasses, & other articles where the money 
raised is for the purpose of a revenue, should also be repealed. 

They should have remembered, that the reduction of the duty upon 
molasses to one penny a gallon, was made upon the special request of 
the merchants, and upon assurances given, that it would cheerfully be 
paid; that the act was carried through Parliament when some of those 
persons whom the Americans esteemed their best friends were in the 
minis[try] and that the whole duty then collected upon a hogshead of 
molasses, did not exceed the sum which for many years together had 
been paid in Massachusetts bay for admitting a like hogshead to be 
landed, not indeed as a duty but as a reward to the officers. 
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Page 188, note, line 18 

Some of the Southern Colonies seemed to be in doubt whether they ought 
not to be content with the proposed repeal of the duties on paper, &c. 
Pensilvania & New York depended on importing tea from Holland. 
Unless it was meerly for the sake of carrying a point it was immaterial 
to them whether the duty was taken off or remained, seeing they did not 
wish to import any from England. 


Page 193, line 12 

By the Lieutenant Governor 

To the People assembled at Fanueil Hall 

I should be culpable if I should any longer omit to signify to you my 
sentiments upon your proceedings. Your assembling together for the 
purposes for which you profess to be assembled, cannot by [sic] justified 
by any authority, or colour, of Law. Your going from house to house, 
and making demands of the delivery of property, must strike the people 
with terror from your great numbers, even if it be admitted, that it is 
not done in a tumultuous manner, and is of very dangerous tendency. 

Such of you as are persons of character, reputation, and property, 
expose yourselves to the consequences of the irregular actions of any of 
your numbers who have been assembled together, although you may not 
approve of them, and although it may be out of your power to restrain 
them. 

Therefore, as the Representative of His Majesty, who is the father of 
his people, I must, from a tender regard to your interest, caution you; 
and, as cloathed with authority derived from his Majesty, I must enjoin 
& require you, without delay, to separate & disperse; and to forbear all 
such unlawful Assemblies for the future, as you would avoid those evils 
to which you may otherwise expose your selves and your country. 
Boston 23d January 1770 T. Hutchinson 


Page 193, line 17 
Mr. Sheriff Greenleaf [Stephen, 1704-1795] 

It is the unanimous desire of this body that you inform his Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor, that his Address to this body has been read, and 
attended to with all that deference and solemnity which the message 
and the times demand; and it is the unanimous opinion of this body, 
after serious consideration and debate that this meeting is warranted by 
law. And they desire you to inform his Honour, that they are deter- 
mined to keep consciences void of offence towards God and towards man. 
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Page 194, line 30 

Every instance of contention was carefully transmitted in form of a 
Journal to be printed in the News papers at New York, and the facts 
were generally exaggerated to the disadvantage of the soldiers, and many 
facts were published without foundation. 


Page 195, line 16 

There was a buzzing, about town, of a battle, which was to be in the 
evening, between some of the Inhabitants, and the Soldiers.... A 
servant maid to one of the Lt. Governor’s sisters, had been the evening 
before in company with some of the people who had been engaged in the 
quarrel at the rope walk, and informed her mistress that there was to be 
a battle between the inhabitants & the soldiers, the next evening, & that 
the bells were to ring. 


Page 196, line 23 

A merchant of the town, Mr. William Molineux [1717-1774], with one 
of the Overseers of the poor, Mr. Samuel Whitwill, immediately applied 
to [Hutchinson regarding the withdrawal of the troops]. 


Page 199, line 17 

The Selectmen of Boston applied to the Lieut. Governor, to appoint 
a military watch until the Troops removed from the town. He gave 
them an immediate answer, that he should justly incur the King’s dis- 
pleasure if he should appoint a watch of the Militia to keep the King’s 
troops in order. One of them replied to him, that he was of opinion a 
military watch might, by law, be appointed without any special author- 
ity from the Commander in chief. The Lt. Governor asked What oc- 
casion had you then to apply? This they would have construed a con- 
cession. The next day, he sent for the Colonel of the Regiment, and 
forbad his appearing or authorizing any of his Regiment to appear. 
He appointed a watch, notwithstanding, which was kept up every night, 
and went their rounds; while the King’s troops kept quiet in their 
Barracks. 


Page 200, line 28 

The Committee, the Justices, and most of the witnesses were well 
wishers to the American cause. The professed design of taking the 
depositions, was to prevent ill impressions against the town. The 
depositions were not generally in a form of words prepared by the 
deponents, but, when they had declared their knowledge of facts, the 
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form and words of the depositions were settled by the Committee or 
Justices—There was no cross examination & no body present to ask 
any questions to elucidate any parts of the depositions—no scrutiny was 
made into the credit, and characters of the deponents. 


Page 201, line 16 

Two witnesses, one an infamous french boy, who was at a great distance 
from the scene of action the whole evening; the other a person little 
better than an Idiot, swore, that Guns were fired out of the Custom 
house; and the first swore, that his master [Edward] Manwaring, an 
officer in the Custom house, fired one gun himself, & made the boy fire 
another. This evidence is mentioned in the Letter, but no notice is taken 
of the character, & other circumstances of the witnesses; though they 
were then notorious. 

Another witness, having swore that he saw a tall man in the Custom 
house or in the balcony; it was insinuated to the Lt. Governor in Council 
that this was one of the Commissioners, who soon after left the Prov- 
inces and went to England.—There is no judging, in such times, where 
the credulity of the People will stop. 

The troops being removed and the Officer with the Soldiers immediate 
after, being committed to prison, there was a calm in the town for a 
short time. 


Page 202, line 7 

The members of the Massachusetts Assembly, received wages from 
their towns which would defray their expenses; and many of them being 
men whose business did not much require them at home in winter, liked 
very well to spend six or eight weeks in Boston at that season and this 
further prorogation was a disappointment to them. The leaders of the 
people expected to strengthen the cause in which they were engaged, 
by the aid of the Assembly, the friends of Government, who expected no 
aid from the Assembly, were the only persons who were content with this 
prorogation. 


Page 205, line 18 

The complaint of regular prosecutions in the Admiralty for breaches 
of the Acts of trade, as being rigorous and oppressive, & justly alarming 
to the people; and the refusal to discountenance riotous abuses of Custom 
house Officers because those abuses took their rise from such prosecutions; 
and the declaration, that whilst the Troops remained in the Province, it 
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must be expected the Laws should be in some degree silent were cal- 
culated to justify those tumultuous assemblies, which the Troops, under 
the direction of the civil magistrate, were intended to suppress; to in- 
crease the anarchy begun in the Province; to alarm the authority in 
England, and urge on forcible measures for the restoration of Government. 


Page 205, line 32 

Fortunately, however, for the Prisoners, when the time came, something 
prevented the Court from proceeding, and caused a further continuance, 
when one of the Judges in his journey from home to attend the trial at 
Boston, was disabled by a fall, and the causes went over to another term, 
as was at first intended. 


Page 206, line 5 

The Lt. Governor wished to go through the Session as peaceably as 
possible, but they very unnecessarily laid several matters before him to 
which they knew he must give his negative. It had been usual for the 
Clerk of the House to pose the Question and regulate these debates in 
the absence of the Speaker for a day or two, but now, upon a short indis- 
position of their Speaker, they chose Mr. Hancock, Speaker pro tempore. 
The Lt. Governor refused his consent. Mr. Hubbard [Thomas, 1702- 
1773], one of the Council of good estate & unblemished character had 
been many years the Officer for managing the trade with the Indians. 
They, without any reason for superceding Mr. Hubbard, chose their 
Speaker, Mr. Cushing, who they knew the Lt. Governor could not 
approve, and then Mr. [Samuel] Adams, who was still more exception- 
able. 


Page 206, line 38 

At the same term, Edward Manwaring, an Officer in the Customs, and 
three other persons, were indicted by the Grand Jury for the murther 
of the persons killed in King Street, by firing upon them from the House 
of the Commissioners of the Customs, all upon the evidence of the 
french boy servant to Manwaring. Mr. Dana [Richard, 1700-1772], a 
Justice zealous for the cause of Liberty, had examined the boy and was 
so fully convinced of the falsity of his evidence that he would not issue 
a warrant for apprehending the persons charged. I know it is not usual 
for a Grand Jury to examine evidence on the part of a person against 
whom information is brought but they are judges of the credibility of 
evidence, whether from the general character of a witness, or other 
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circumstances which may be perfectly well known and when they are 
convinced the evidence is false they never ought upon their oaths to say 
that the bill is true. Among other reasons given for the refusal of the 
Justice to issue his warrant it was said that the facts to which the boy 
swore were of such a nature that it was impossible they should have 
escaped the observation of the great number of other persons present; 
but the narrative, sent to England, found these men guilty; and Mr. 
[James] Bowdoin, in letters which he wrote to many persons of the first 
rank and which accompanied the narrative, said there was no doubt to 
be made that guns were fired out of the Custom House, &c. 

The four persons were apprehended and committed to close prison, 
where they lay about a fortnight, when upon a petition to the Court, 
they were admitted to bail, and their trials put off together with the 
trials of the Officer & Soldiers. 

The Lieut. Governor caused writs to be issued for a new Assembly 
to be held at Cambridge on the last Wednesday of May, which afforded 
fresh matter for newspaper abuse. 

The greatest part of the Members of the House would have been con- 
tent with sitting at Cambridge, if they had not lost, by the concession, 
one subject for controversy with the Lt. Governor. To add to his 
difficulties, an attempt was made to influence the Overseers of the Col- 
lege to take exception to the use of the publick buildings, by the General 
Assembly, as an invasion upon the Rights of the Society. Twice in the 
year, a Committee of the Overseers specially appointed for that purpose, 
made enquiry into the state of the College. One of these Committees 
thought fit to report, among other things, that the Scholars had given 
good attendance upon the publick exercises, except in the time of the 
Session of the General Assembly. Upon reading this report at a Board of 
Overseers, it was moved by one of the Ministers of Boston, that proper 
steps might be taken to prevent the General Assembly from sitting 
within the walls of the College. The Gentleman who made the motion 
professed to doubt of the Right, not of the Governor only, but even of 
the whole Legislature, to appropriate to the use of the publick any of the 
College buildings. Another urged the danger of the Legislature’s claim- 
ing, by prescription, a property in the College buildings, the Assembly 
having several times been adjourned, and prorogued to be held there, as 
if the buildings had been the Estate of the Province. 

The Lt. Governor without any remarks upon the Limits which they 
set to the Supreme Authority, acquainted them, that if the Assembly 
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did not sit in the College, it would in the Town of Cambridge, until he 
had new Instructions from the King; the motion therefore could not 
avail to what he perceived was the intent of it, the removal of the 
Assembly to Boston; nor could it be of any benefit to the College, seeing 
the Scholars would be at Liberty to attend the debates in the town, as 
much as in the College, and they might as easily be restrained, if it 
should be thought fit, in one case as in the other. 

The motion, however, was pressed with great warmth, but upon 
putting the previous question, the voices were equal, and the Lt. Gov- 
ernor who presides at the Board, and gives his voice only in such a case, 
gave it against the question. As the cause of Liberty was every day 
gaining ground in the Province it was probable this would be the last 
vote in which a majority of the Overseers of the College would give their 
voices on the side of Government, as generally they had been used to do 
in any party matters. 

Endeavours were also used to engage as many towns as possible by 
publick acts & resolves to signify their attachment to the cause, and 
their approbation of the measures for promoting it. The maritime towns, 
Salem, Marblehead, Newbury, &c, followed the example of Boston in 
associations of Merchants not to import goods from Great Britain; 
many other towns assembled, & in their town meetings came to resolves 
not to purchase goods imported contrary to these associations, not to 
make use of any E. India tea, to wear no mourning upon the death of 
relations, &c. Such resolves are never long adhered to. Interest or other 
motive to depart from them, soon prevails. 

An herb was substituted in the place of India Tea which had the 
name of Labrador. As a medicine it would have been thought rather 
nauseous than pleasant. It was notwithstanding drank, and given to 
visitors, in many families. The Ministers of Boston met weekly at one or 
other of their houses and Tea of this herb was sometimes drank, and 
India Tea was wholly laid aside. Considering their dependence upon 
their people prudence required a conformity in all lawful things. One of 
them had been habituated to Bohea tea, and could not resist it; but he 
escaped censure by declaring that though he did not keep to the letter, 
yet he kept to the spirit of the agreement. He took care to drink no tea 
unless he was sure it had been run, or smuggled, from Holland, or other 
foreign port, and so had not paid the duty. His zeal in the cause of 
liberty did not suffer him to consider that by professedly seeking for 
smuggled or unlawfully imported goods, he was encouraging the importa- 
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tion of them, & so encouraging perjury: for either the Officer of the 
Customs must have been corrupted and neglected the duty which he was 
under oath to perform, or the Importer of contraband goods must have 
sworn falsely in order to his vessel’s being admitted to an entry. 

Other towns thought fit to come into resolves, in imitation of those of 
the General Assembly, to shew their sense of their rights as men and as 
Englishmen. Abingdon, a small town about 20 miles from Boston, but 
within the bounds of the first colony in New England, New Plimouth, 
distinguished it self from all the rest and passed such Resolves as 
necessarily implied a complete independence. It was generally believed 
that they were drawn up in Boston and sent to Abingdon, where they 
passed in a town meeting, and soon after appeared in the News Papers 
in America and in England. It was said to be a bold stroke, and this was 
all the notice taken of it in Old England or New. 

It was, however, in such ways, that Independence became familiar 
to the people of America, until their zeal for it, at last had rose in pro- 
portion to their dread of it, at first. The gradual increase of the fav- 
ourers of it in the Legislature was in no colony more perceptible than in 
Massachusetts bay. This was owing to the different constitution of that 
Colony from the Royal Government’s. 

The Assembly being annually dissolved and formed anew, and the 
prejudices against the measures of Government in England prevailing, 
among the people of the Province;—the number of members of the 
House in favour of government from year to year, was lessened. The 
Council, being also annually elected by the Assembly, the like effect of 
the like cause, appeared in that branch. In the beginning of 1765, a 
great majority in both Houses were averse to every measure tending to 
Independence. Before the year 1770 so great a part of those members 
had been left out of the Council and Assembly, their places being filled 
by men differently principled, that a majority were then promoters of 
measures directly tending to Independence; though the most of them 
publickly disavowed the principle itself. 

Great pains were taken before the election of 1770 to increase this 
majority. 

In several of the country towns men of respectable characters lost 
their elections, because they were not sufficiently attached to the cause 
of Liberty. The town of Boston changed one of its members for a very 
different reason. Mr. Otis, for the seven last years, had been one of the 
Representatives of that town, and during that time was considered as 
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the leading man in the publick affairs, both of the town and province. 
From his natural temper, he had been always subject to strong fits of 
passion, and intemperate wrath; and he commenced his political life with 
a declaration that if his father should not be appointed a Judge of the 
Superior Court, he would set the Province in a flame, though he perished 
in the attempt. There was however, an ingenuity of temper in the inter- 
vals of this immoderate warmth, and when calm, or not ruffled, he could 
not offer violence to his reason, and would make concessions upon points, 
in which his party was manifestly wrong; and this not only in words, but 
in his writings published to the world. He could not often keep a calm 
mind in publick debates. This was the cause of the great incongruity 
between his publick actions, and private professions, which brought an 
imputation upon his general character. 

In the course of the last year this warmth of natural temper had been 
frequently raised to a considerable degree of madness, and sometimes 
to outrages in the publick streets. At other times, in a black gloom, he 
would condemn his own actions, charge himself with doing irreparable 
injury to his country, & curse the day in which he was born. In his lucid 
intervals, he still attended the General Assembly and the Town meetings 
in Boston; but, before the new elections came on, his distraction rose to 
such a heighth, that his friends were obliged to take him under their 
care, and he was removed into the country. This the town, in a very 
pompous vote of thanks for his services, term a retirement for the 
recovery of his health. 

[Vote of thanks:] The Honble James Otis, Esq., having by the advice 
of his Physicians retired into the country for the recovery of his health 

Voted that the thanks of the town be given him for the great & 
important services which as a Representative in the General Assembly 
thro’ a course of years he has rendered to this town and Province, 
particularly for his undaunted exertions in the common cause of the 
colonies from the beginning of the present glorious struggle for the 
Rights of the British Constitution. 

At the same time the town cannot but express their ardent wishes for 
the recovery of his health and the continuance of those publick services 
that must long be remembered with gratitude and distinguish his name 
among the Patriots of America. 

It was however such a withdraw as made it necessary to chuse other 
person in his stead, and Mr. Bowdoin, who had been negatived by Gov- 
ernor Bernard at the last election of Councillors, was chosen by a great 
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majority. The frowns of a Governor are generally, of themselves, 
sufficient to excite the favour of the people; but Mr. Bowdoin had rec- 
ommended himself by an opposition to government of several years 
continuance, and had discovered singular talents for managing a con- 
troversy with the governor. Besides, by chusing him into the House, 
they expected to induce the Lt. Governor to consent to his election as a 
Councillor. From the general disposition of the Assembly, there was no 
room to doubt of his being elected. 


Page 208, line 11 

Upon some occasion in the course of Mr. Hutchinson’s administration, 
he thought it necessary to observe to the Council, the peculiar obligation 
they were under to be assistants to him in preserving the King’s preroga- 
tive. One of the gentlemen expressed his opinion that their election by 
the Representatives of the people rather laid them under obligation to be 
upon their guard to preserve entire the rights of the people. 


Page 210, line 14 

If all had been rejected which were rejected the last year, still the 
majority of those who remained would be devoted to the House, and 
nothing more was to be feared when an additional number should be 
joined. Such compliance would greatly disappoint the heads of the 
opposition, by taking from them one great pretense for raising a clamour 
against the Lieutenant Governor. 

It might, perhaps, be difficult to excuse this measure to the powers in 
England, and Sir Francis Bernard, who still remained Governor might 
look upon it as contrasting the measures of his administration; but in 
the state of affairs at that time, it was apparently most advisable to 
soften the minds of the people, and the Lt. Governor must be content 
to run some risque in doing it. 


Page 210, line 18 

The Lt. Governor had good reason to believe, that the majority of 
the Council & House, if free to act their own judgments, would have 
proceeded to business, but the removal of the Assembly having been 
ordered in consequence of the tumultuous behaviour of the people of 
Boston in opposition to the authority of Parliament, the members were 
taught to believe, that conceding this point would be a tacit acknowl- 
edgement that the punishment was just, & consequently the opposition 
not to be justified. But this was not the reason publickly avowed. 
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Page 210, line 26 

This was enough to engage the Council, who in an address to the 
Governor stated their objections to the removal of the Assembly, and 
earnestly urged him to hold it in Boston. They avoided all business, 
though they did not, like the House, in express terms, declare against it. 
In the House, Mr. Samuel Adams had the principal hand in the messages, 
&c. except the Reasons for the refusal of the House, which probably 
were the productions of Mr. [Joseph] Hawley, member for Northamp- 
ton; Mr. Bowdoin it was generally agreed, prepared all the messages of 
the Council. 


From this time, all the proceedings in Council were greatly influenced 
by Mr. Bowdoin, as those of the House were by Mr. Adams, and many 
affairs of importance were concerted in private between them before they 
were brought into the Council or House. 


The greatest revolutions in Kingdoms & States have been effected by 
men who owed all their popularity, to the cause in which they were 
engaged. 


Page 212, line 29 

The most groundless calumnies were at this time published in the 
news papers against the supporters of government and it was an avowed 
principle with many that such calumnies against men of a tyrannical 
disposition, a character given to all who favoured the cause of govern- 
ment, were justifiable, and that however, simply considered, they may 
be deemed criminal, the nature of the deed is changed when the publick 
good, which is the consequence, is taken into consideration also. Mr. 
Adams seems to have carried this principle further. A clergyman who 
had been in a large company with him upon a Commencement day at 
Cambridge, and who heard him declare, that every man had good right 
to put an end to the life of a tyrant, expressed the horror he felt, upon 
considering that meerly a difference in opinion upon the principles of 
government had caused many of the best men in the Province to be 
denominated tyrants. Balthazar the Burgundian who shot the Prince of 
Orange might be as fully satisfied that he was about to take away the 
life of a tyrant, as Cassius Gaius, when he determined to stab Caligula, 
and the principle may prove as destructive to men who take the lead ina 
commonwealth, as to absolute monarchs; for a persuasion that they are 
tyrants seems to be all that is necessary. 
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The Assembly continued to sit from the 3oth of May to the 25th of 
June, when, upon their request to the Lt. Governor to give them a 
recess, he prorogued them to the 25th of July; when he met them again 
in the same temper; and on the 3d of August he prorogued them further 
to the 5th and afterwards by a proclamation to the 26th of September. 

By this time the people in many parts of the Province became dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the Assembly. The messages and answers 
which passed between the Lt. Governor and each of the two Houses in 
the several sessions, had been published and spread through the Province 
and, notwithstanding the disposition which generally prevails in the 
people to take part with their representatives, the exceptions taken, by 
the House, and by the council, in this instance were so frivolous that as 
far as could be judged by the voice of the people a great majority desired 
that the Assembly should proceed to business. 


Page 218, line 23 

The general tenor of their messages discovered a desire to provoke the 
King, and his servants, to a non compliance with their demand, rather 
than to dispose them to concessions in the use of those powers, which, 
by the constitution, they might use according to their discretion. 

Past transactions are recalled, and, if it could be admitted they were 
real grievances, are exaggerated in language more rude and indecent 
than any to be met with in times of the highest Parliamentary dis- 
sensions in England. 


Page 220, line 31 

All these alleged matters of grievance were caused by Acts of Parlia- 
ment except such as proceed from instructions, which they would make 
the measures of ministers and not of the King. 

The grievances, said to be the machinations of wicked ministers, and 
encroachments upon the charter, were the measures of Parliament from 
whose authority the charter never intended to exempt them. Admiralty 
jurisdiction is reserved to the King. By this they understand cognizance 
of matters marine, and therefore, by compact, the King has confined 
himself to such matters. But Parliament had extended Admiralty juris- 
diction to all breaches of the Acts of trade in the Plantations, soon after 
the date of the Charter, & this made the numberless important causes 
upon land. Civil officers, except those of the Courts of Justice, were to 
be elected by the General Assembly, which they say were confined to the 
governor & council. The civil Officers to which they have immediate 
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reference, are the Officers of the Customs, who derive their authority 
from Parliament. Besides, it is not to be supposed that the crown, by 
giving powers to elect or appoint civil officers, could intend any other 
than officers of the interior police of the colony. Officers for the general 
purposes of the dominion, the crown might still appoint, and order their 
residence where it was most fit. The revenue was torn from them, and 
the troops, tho’ without their consent were raised by Acts of Parliament. 
The powers granted to raise monies, or to raise men for the service of 
the colony, could not be supposed to take away the powers of Parlia- 
ment to raise monies, or men, for the general purposes of the dominion. 

Although the Lt. Governor saw that this implied a denial of the 
authority of Parliament, and that, upon the same reason, its authority 
might be denied in all cases whatever, yet he thought it advisable to 
shun, as long as possible, a controversy with them upon this subject, 
and he acquainted the House, that he should make no reply to them. 

Indeed, there had been no reign, from the first settlement of the 
plantations, in which royal instructions could be said, with less propriety, 
to be the mandates of ministers; for no prince had ever given the like 
attention to all matters relative to the colonies, nor had made himself so 
perfectly acquainted with their constitutions. 

Their messages were generally passed by a considerable majority. A 
small proportion only had any share in the composition, and if the mem- 
bers had been left free to act their own judgments, and had discovered 
the design and tendency of them, a majority would still have dis- 
approved of them; but in such assemblies a great proportion of the mem- 
bers give up their own judgments, and act upon the judgments of others 
in whom they confide. If the opinion of the people of the Province 
could have been taken at this time, a great majority would have given 
it against measures which must bring on independency. 


Page 221, line 22 f 
The strong marks of deep rooted disaffection to the King’s servants in s 
England, & to the King’s representative in the Province, for expressing ¢ 
whereof occasions were industriously sought in the course of this con- c 
troversy and hints of what the people might be driven, or rather brought V 
to, gave him the greatest concern. 


Page 224, line 21 
After these altercations, there was no further attempt in the Assembly 7 
to shew an unjustifiable conduct in the Lt. Governor, but the King’s T 
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order to place a garrison of regular forces in the castle in the room and 
stead of a garrison of the inhabitants of the Province was considered as a 
curb upon natural liberty, of which the people felt no effect; but being 
frequently told that it was a mark of slavery, the first impressions upon 
their minds were not suffered to wear out. 


Page 224, line 29 

The frequent appointment of days for publick fasting and prayer in 
times of great and publick calamity is not to be condemned or censured 
provided such days be not made a stalking horse to promote, not an 
apparent but a covered design. 


Page 227, line 20 

In the proceedings of this session the weight which had been added to 
the House of representatives, and taken from the Council in the scale 
of legislative power, was very manifest. The council of this year gave the 
same reasons in general with the House against the removal of the 
Assembly from Boston and did no business, tho’ they did not resolve in 
form to do none; and laid their messages to the Lt. Governor upon the 
subject, from time to time, upon the table of the House; whereas the 
council, in Mr. Burnet’s day, had been a support to the Governor in the 
same controversy, declaring they were ready to join with the House in 
proceeding to business, and that they judged it improper and incon- 
venient to make any doubt of the governor’s authority to convene the 
Assembly at any other place besides Boston. 


Page 232, line 42 

The Massachusetts councillors, it was said, had taken the popular 
side, in the question between the King and Parliament on the one part 
and the people of the colonies on the other. In most, if not all, the royal 
governments, the councillors appointed by the King were doing the 
same thing, so far at least as to be inactive & of no use. If a council 
could be established, like the House of Lords, independent of the 
crown and of the people, this was a change to be wished for; but this 
was impracticable. 


Page 233, line 7 

The design of a general independency would have been more apparent. 
The earlier it should be known the easier it would be to counteract it. 
The leaders in America strove to keep it out of sight. The governors 
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and other officers of the crown who were convinced of it were charged 
with misrepresentation for speaking and writing their opinions, as they 
were in duty bound to do; while government in England avoided the 
controverted points, the leaders in America improved the time, in bring- 
ing the people to favour these measures. There was great variety of senti- 
ments upon the proper remedy for the increasing distemper. For Mas- 
sachusetts bay in particular the leaders would not have been contented. 
They would have pronounced other acts of Parliament to be equally 
grievous, which, perhaps, would not have had the same effect upon the 
people. 

When it was a matter of doubt whether the Tea Duty would be taken 
off letters arrived from some of the colonies advising that the repeal had 
passed in the H. of Commons. General credit was given to the news. 
Several of the Council & several of the Clergy of the Town of Boston 
dined together the day the news arrived. The gentleman at whose house 
they dined observed to the company that, by carrying this point, they 
might see that by firmness they might carry all other, and that it would 
not do to stop short of the 14th of Charles the second. One of the Clergy 
present expressed, to the Lt. Governor, his astonishment at such a 
publick declaration from a Gentleman who had always been thought a 
moderate man. 


Page 234, line 11 

The Writ of the Lord Chief Justice of England it was supposed would 
run through the whole dominion and it was imagined the persons to 
whom such writ might be directed would at that time have met with no 
forcible resistance in the execution of it; but if it had proved otherwise 
such acts of resistance would be undeniable acts of rebellion, and all 
aiding and abetting to such acts must be considered as rebels, as there 
could be no pretense that this was a forcible opposition to any particular 
unconstitutional law, but to the execution of law in general. In this way 
also, the exceptions would be avoided which had been taken to the 
Statute of Henry the eighth by persons of character in the law. To these 
exceptions, the non prosecution of persons in the colonies, pursuant to 
the addresses of the House of Lords and House of Commons, was 
generally supposed to be owing. 

It was evident that unless by judicial process the opposers of law 
could be convicted of their offence, and, in this way, the body of the 
people be convinced of their obligation to continue subject to the 
supreme authority of Parliament under which they had always lived, 
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such opposers would not desist from their opposition, but, on the con- 
trary, would be continually drawing the people to join in the opposition, 
until the majority should be prepared for an open publickly avowed 
revolt. The people agreed with their leaders in the means, and therefore 
a judicial process in the colonies was impracticable, but they did not 
agree in the end, and if they could have been left to act themselves, not 
one in fifty wished to be independent. 

The favorable opinion, which the Lt. Governor expressed of the body 
of the people was afterwards made matter for reproach, as proceeding 
from partiality to his countrymen, by means whereof, their real designs 
were said to be concealed from the King and his servants in England, 
when, at the same time, he was with greater virulence reproached by the 
aiders & abettors of the American cause in England, as misrepresenting 
the designs of the promoters of that cause in America, and exciting 
government to such measures as tended to accelerate the revolt. 

This being the state of the Colonies, the utmost which a Governor 
could hope would come within his compass, was the being able to check, 
or retard, the progress of this begun revolt, until by exertion of the 
powers of government in England a full stop should be put to it. —To 
return from this digression— 


Page 235, line 33 

The prejudication, also in the prayers & sermons of too many of the 
Clergy is not to be justified. Previous to the trials, the Lieut. Governor 
had received Instructions to reprieve any, who might be convicted, until 
the King’s pleasure could be known, and to transmit a state of the facts, 
as they appeared upon evidence at the trial. This seemed to be sufficient 
to have saved them from an immediate execution of the sentence. 


Page 235, line 41 

The issue of Captain [Thomas] Preston’s trial which came on next was 
more uncertain. By length of time, the flame which had been raised in 
the minds of the people in general was lowered, and there was a better 
chance for an unbiased jury; but the zeal of the prosecutors had not 
abated. 


Page 236, line 3 

They were faithful to their client unless the refusal of one to suffer 
evidence to be produced to shew that the expulsion of the Troops from 
the Town of Boston was a plan concerted among the inhabitants, can 
be urged to the contrary. Mr. [John] Adams one of the counsel declined 
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being further concerned if any further evidence of that sort was insisted 
upon probably having no doubt that the other evidence without it was 
sufficient for the acquittal of his client; while Mr. [Josiah] Quincy the 
other counsel was willing it should be produced. To settle an impartial 
jury was attended with difficulty. 


Page 236, line 17 

In general, in criminal trials, the Courts, in Massachusetts bay, had 
observed the rules of the Common Law. In trials for treason, a peremp- 
tory challenge of 35, and, in murder, of 20, had always been allowed, 
and a challenge of any number besides, for cause. The Juries were reg- 
ulated by the Province Law, and the practice of the Courts had been, to 
order about 30 persons, sometimes a few more, to be returned to serve 
the whole term, and out of these two Juries were formed at the beginning 
of the Court, and the super numeraries were dismissed. In a case of 
treason, of which none ever hapned in my memory, a greater number 
than the whole might be challenged, and in murder, all but four in which 
cases, ordinarily, a new Venire must have gone to the Towns in the 
County, as the Court thought proper; but this has not often been urged, 
and, generally, talesmen had been called by the Sheriff. 

There had been no instance of the Court’s adjourning during a capital 
trial, but one of the Judges, being in an infirm state of health, prevailed 
with the rest to agree to it in this case, and having broke through the 
rule, they might as well make several adjournments as one only, by 
which means there was more time for examining the great number of 
witnesses which were produced. The Jury, however, were not suffered to 
separate, but were obliged to eat and drink and every night to sleep, in a 
room together, under sworn keepers. 


Page 236, line 28 

The employing counsel who were warmly engaged in popular measures 
caused some of the evidence to be kept back which would otherwise 
have been produced for the prisoners. 

The counsel for the crown insisted upon producing evidence to prove 
the menaces of the soldiers preceding the action, and the counsel for 
the prisoners consented to it, provided they might have the like liberty 
with respect to the inhabitants. After the evidence had been given on the 
part of the crown, and divers witnesses had been examined to shew the 
premeditated plan of the inhabitants to drive out the soldiers, one of the 
counsel, Mr. John Adams, for the prisoners then declined proceeding 
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any further, and declared that he would leave the cause, if such witnesses 
must be produced as served only to set the town in a bad light. A stop 
therefore was put to any further examination of such witnesses, by 
which means many facts were not brought to light which the friends to 
government thought would have been of service in the cause, though it 
must be presumed the counsel did not think them necessary, for it was 
allowed, that they acted with great fidelity to their clients, when it was 
evident, that a verdict in their favour, must be of general disservice to 
the popular cause, in which counsel had been, and afterwards continued 
to be, warmly engaged. 


Page 236, line 29 

Application was made... to remit the punishment of burning... 
especially with respect to one of them, [Hugh] Montgomery who had 
been knocked down with a club, and provoked to fire, as appeared in 
the course of the evidence. ... This Montgomery afterwards acknowl- 
edged to one of his counsel that he was the man who gave the word fire 
which was supposed by some of the witnesses to come from the Captain; 
that being knocked down & rising again, in the agony from the blow he 
said Damn you, fire and immediately he fired himself & the rest followed 
him. 


Page 237, line 25 

The Council advised to a proclamation with a reward for discovering 
the offender. The Court who at first shewed great resentment & talked 
of putting a stop to the business of the term, which remained unfinished, 
became more composed, and the affair was soon forgot. 

The paper was copied from Otway’s Venice preserved with two or 
three alterations to make it conform to the place and time for which it 
was now designed. 

“To see the sufferings of my fellow Townsmen and own my self a 
man—to see the Court cheat the injured people with a shew of Justice, 
which yet we never can taste of—drive us like wrecks down the rough 
tide of power, while no hold is left to save us from destruction—All that 
bear this are slaves, and we are such, not to rise up at the great call of 
nature and free the world from such domestick TYRANTS. 


Page 237, line 28 
The trials of Capt. Preston and the soldiers were scarcely finished 
when a writer in a News paper, under the signature of Vindex [Samuel 
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Adams], undertook to try them again, and brought to support his 
arguments of their guilt, the authority of the Lt. Governor who, accord- 
ing to the evidence given upon the trial, had demanded of Captain 
Preston in the street, before the circumstances of the transaction were 
known, why he fired with out orders from a civil magistrate; from thence 
inferring the judgment of the Lt. Governor, that the soldiers could not 
justify themselves in firing upon the people without the order of the 
civil magistrate. 

Notwithstanding the sophistry of such arguments and the unreason- 
ableness of the supposition that a soldier by being in the service of his 
King had deprived himself of that right which he would otherwise have 
had of defending his life, though by the death of an assailant, when in 
imminent danger, yet by such artifices, a great part of the people were 
induced to think the acquittals to be unjust and illegal, and the action 
continued to be spoke of as a massacre, a bloody massacre, and the like. 

And it is certain that at the close of the year, 1770, the people of the 
Province seemed to be tired of controversy, and in general, to wish to 
see an end to it. 


Page 237, beginning of note 

The publications in the News papers tended to excite the people to 
such a measure. An extract of a letter from London, dated May 9, 1770, 
& printed in Boston July 9, says “A pardon for Capt. Preston is gone 
over, but I hope it will be too late.” The next week the following extract 
from a sermon preached by Dr. Chauncy [Charles, 1705-1787] upon the 
day of Election of Councillors appeared in the same Newspaper. 


Page 237, note, line 11 

The determining the act to be a horrid wickedness in the actors was pre- 
judging the cause. The actors were known the fact not denied, the point 
to be tried was whether it was a wicked act or not. Nor ought he, from 
the pulpit, to have determined the limits to which the King may extend 
his pardon. The whole was more observable as coming from a person 
who, though he had distinguished himself by his zeal out of the pulpit, 
had prudently avoided bringing his politicks into the pulpit. 


Page 238, line 31 

The controversy between the Lt. Governor and the two houses con- 
cerning the removal of the court, as well as the exchange of the garrison 
at Castle William, and the form of the Province laws which were all the 
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points about which there had been any controversy, had been so con- 
ducted that people in general were satisfied he could not have taken any 
other part than he did take, and the exceptions made to his conduct, 
when they appeared in print with his answer to them, did not produce 
that dissatisfaction among the people in general, which it was intended 
they should produce. 


Page 238, beginning of note 

The Lt. Governor had always considered such confederacies as an 
offence, which it behooved the supreme authority in all governments to 
guard against, as they have a direct tendency to the dissolution of the 
established powers of government. 


Page 240, line 14 

They were never more numerous, than upon the accession of Richard 
Cromwell to the Protectorate, who, in six months, was deposed with the 
general approbation of the Addressors; and, in about a year more, the 
same persons became Addressors to King Charles upon his restoration. 
Any designed omission, or neglect, upon such occasions, carries with it, 
however, the marks of disesteem, or disapprobation. 


Page 240, line 16 

It could not be expected the King would appoint a Governor, whose 
principles were agreeable to the leaders of the House of Representatives, 
and they thought it would weaken their cause to congratulate a gov- 
ernor upon his accession, who had opposed, and who they knew must 
continue to oppose, their measures. 


Page 240, line 32 

They let him know, that as His Majesty had been pleased to appoint 
him Governor of the Province, they took that opportunity to express 
their loyalty to the King, and their respect to his representative—that 
from his birth, education, & publick employments in the Province, they 
were encouraged to expect his natural & earnest care for its welfare; and 
that while he shewed his concern for the honour of the King’s govern- 
ment, he would exert himself in securing their invaluable rights, and 
privileges, and in promoting the interests of religion & learning,—they 
trust that his acquaintance with the religious principles of his illustrious 
ancestors, will influence him to patronize the churches formed upon their 
generous & evangelical plan—and conclude with a prayer that he may be 
directed by unerring wisdom, throughout his administration to the 
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acceptance of the multitude of his brethren, & the approbation of the 
great & impartial governor of the Universe. 

The governor was unwilling to give them any ground of offence; but, 
at the same time, thought it necessary to shew that he was not insensible 
of their cold address, and, in as cautious an answer, he let them know, 
that—every instance of their loyalty to the King, and respect to his 
representative would always give him great satisfaction—that, in his 
past administration, it had been his endeavour to discharge with fidelity 
the duties, which they had pointed out to him—that he had also endeav- 
oured, to maintain and increase, in the people, an esteem and reverence 
for the clergy; which should encourage him to expect, that, by their 
influence, his hands might be strengthened in discharging his duty in the 
future part of his administration. 


Page 241, line 13 

Luke 13, ch. 1’-2’-3’ verses. “There were present at that season some 
that told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices, &c.”’ 


Page 242, line 12 

He was obliged, early in the session, to exercise his power of negativing. 
A faithful officer, Mr. Hubbard of the council, who had been many years 
annually elected Commissary general, was left out of that office, and Mr. 
Cushing Speaker of the House was chosen in his stead. The governor 
disapproved the choice. They then chose Mr. Hancock, and, after he 
had been disapproved, Mr. S. Adams, whom the governor thought fit 
to disapprove also. Mr. Edward Sheaffe [d. 1771] was then chosen & 
approved. 

In this Session a grant was made to the Governor of Five hundred & 
six pounds as Lt. Governor, and of Thirteen hundred Pounds as Governor, 
and his assent not being given in the usual time, a Committee of the 
House was appointed to wait on him with a message, in which the House 
expressed their apprehensions, that he must be under some restraint, & 
that provision must have been made for his support in a new & unpre- 
cedented manner. 


Page 242, line 27 

—as he [Hutchinson] was the only sufferer by the delay, they would not 
blame him for declining to take the support they had granted & to 
burden their estates with it when there was a probability of its being 
provided in another way. 
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Page 243, line 10 


A majority of the members, at the beginning of the controversy, con- 
sisted of moderate men, who wished to continue in that degree of sub- 
mission to the authority of Parliament, to which they and their Prede- 
cessors had been accustomed; which, they conceived, would not extend 
to raising monies from them by internal taxes; at least, they considered 
this exemption as a privilege with which they had been indulged and, 
from the prevalence of this spirit of moderation, the assembly which was 
in being, when the Stamp Act came before the House of Commons, was 
induced, in their petition against that act, to avoid denying that au- 
thority of Parliament to impose taxes, and to pray for the continuance 
of the privilege with which they had been so long indulged. If it had been 
in the power of the governor, to continue an assembly of moderate men, 
as long as they judged it for the publick interest; or if the Assemblies 
might have been continued seven years like the Parliament of Great 
Britain, the revolt of the Province would have advanced with less rapid- 
ity, but the Assembly being annual, the promoters of the revolt were 
unwearied in their endeavours, every year, to prevail on the towns to 
leave out such men as were not for their purpose, and to chuse such as 
were, in their stead. In the course of seven years a great progress had 
been made. The Council, also, were annually elected, and the House 
being four fifths in number of the Electors, the like change was made 
there every year, until a great majority was disposed to concur with the 
House in all their measures. 

The perfection of a popular government seems to consist in the benefits 
supposed to arise from the free unbiassed judgment, of delegates fre- 
quently elected by the unbiassed voice of the people upon measures for 
promoting the publick interest. So far as this free judgment is taken 
away, and men are induced, instead of acting according to their own 
judgment, to act according to the judgment of others, whether the 
motive be bribery and corruption, misrepresentation, or undue influence 
of a demagogue, so far there must be a departure from the perfection 
of this form of government. In times of civil dissension, when parties are 
formed, attempts to bias the judgment in favour of one side will ordinar- 
ily be counteracted by attempts to the like purpose in favour of the 
other. 

In the province of Massachusetts bay the governor had little or noth- 
ing in his gift to attach men to government, for the sake of their private 
interest. Except the offices of the Judges of the Superior court & of the 
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Inferior courts in the several counties, the Judges and Registers of 
Probate, the Attorney & Solicitor General and the Sheriffs, the other 
offices civil and military were without emoluments, & meerly honorary, 
in lifting such as held them to rank & precedence, which having once 
obtained they continued to hold together with their titles of Colonel, 
Esquire &c after they were out of place. The appointment of persons to 
such offices, seemed in many instances rather to encourage them having 
obtained their end to appear openly against government, though whilst 
they were seeking promotion they professed to be strong in favour of it. 


Page 243, line 30 
The changes in the country towns, two or three instances excepted, were 


unfavourable to government. 


Page 244, line 16 

Mr. Adams had without reserve, declared that the colonies ought to be 
independent and he pursued measures, to be justified only upon that 
principle. It might be expected, therefore, that a perfect harmony could 
not subsist between them. Besides, it was evident, that Mr. Otis con- 
sidered Mr. Adams as a rival, who was now openly assuming the guid- 
ance of all popular measures, which he had, for several years, covertly 
influenced more than Mr. Otis, though at the same time, the publick 
considered Mr. Otis as the chief. 

Mr. Hawley seemed to have taken in the House a secondary part or a 
less ostensible part, compared with Mr. Adams, when he exerted himself 
but he really had much greater weight, and if he hapned not to fall in 
with any part of Mr. Adams’s motion it could seldom be carried without 
him, but they did not often differ. 


Page 245, line 38 

Mr. Otis, then, very consistent with his own declaration, moved for a 
Committee to state the inconveniences which attended the sitting of the 
Assembly in any other place except in Boston. In what words this ques- 
tion was put does not appear, but it stands in the printed journal of the 
House in general terms, as a motion for a protest against the present 
convening & holding the General Assembly at Harvard College, and 
Mr. Adams as well as Mr. Otis, with others, were of the Committee. 


Page 246, line 21 
It is true, indeed, that by the charter the general assembly is author- 
ized to do what they otherwise would have had no power to do, to raise 
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taxes from the people for the King’s service in the necessary defence & 
support of the government of the province. But car it be supposed, that 
King William made a grant of these powers to the people, for the sake of, 
or with any view to, keeping his governor in a state of dependence upon 
them for his support, and to serve as a check upon him in the use of that 
full power, which he had granted to him of convening the Assembly at 
such time & place as he thought proper, or to the exclusion of that right 
which otherwise would have been in the crown of directing when and 
where the Assembly should be convened? 


The governor, in the controversy upon this subject in former sessions, 
had plainly shewn that because by their practice under their former 
charter, the governor had only a vote with the assistants & deputies in 
convening, adjourning, & proroguing the Assembly, the crown, by the 
new charter, had provided, that the governor by himself should have full 
power, exclusive of any other parts of the Assembly to convene, &c. In 
another instance they can scarcely be supposed to be serious. 


Page 246, line 26 


Under the old charter the governor was elected by the people. This 
was really a grant in favour to the people. Under the new he was to be 
appointed by the crown, and full power was given him to perform the 
necessary acts of government, which implies his performing them as he 
shall judge necessary. This is said also to be a grant in favour to the 
people, in order to infer that a restraint by an instruction from the King, 
in the free use of this judgment, deprives the people of the benefit of the 
royal grant made to them in the charter. This is the language of another 
part of the protest. But, if instructing the governor, and restraining 
him from acting his own judgment, be a violation of the grant made to 
the people by charter, would not the removal of a governor, for acting 
his own judgment, directly contrary to the judgment of the crown, be a 
violation of the grant to the people also? To what purpose then has the 
crown reserved to itself the appointment of the governor? Besides, as 
has been heretofore observed, the first commission to a governor, which 
accompanied the charter, and also every succeeding commission, for 
seventy years past, authorized him to govern according to such instruc- 
tions as he should from time to time receive from the crown and that 
these instructions were the rule for the governor, though not for the 
assembly, had always been allowed by the most zealous Patriots. 
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Page 246, line 28 

This was one of the most complete pieces of State policy in the Mas- 
sachusetts history. A motion made to heal the breach & which really had 
that tendency was artfully turned to a contrary purpose and actually 
increased the breach more than any proceeding before it. Nothing could 
more fully indicate a determined design to keep up a controversy in the 
government than this instrument. 


Page 247, line 3 

The governor had more than once declared that he considered himself 
bound to observe instructions in such cases only where if no instructions 
had been given, he would have been at liberty to act, or not to act, 
according to his discretion. Of this they take no notice. A collection of 
the messages and other instruments which have passed the House for 
several years preceding in controversial matters, between them and the 
governors would discover too many fallacies of this kind. 


Page 248, lines 6-17 

A more full declaration of independency could not have been made. 
Their saying they knew of no Commissioners of the customs in North 
America, was saying that Parliament which had appointed such Com- 
missioners had not authority—the sole right to raise taxes certainly 
excludes all other authority for that purpose. This sole right they derive 
from their charter. Just the same right the charter gives to make all 
manner of wholesome and reasonable laws for the government and to 
order the people inhabiting, or who shall inhabit the Province. Upon just 
the same reason, therefore, all other authority, except the general assem- 
bly, must be excluded from making any kind of laws whatsoever. 

Thus a grant from the crown enabling the people to elect a house of 
representatives; enabling that house of representatives to take a part in 
the election of a council; and enabling such council and house, together 
with the governor appointed by the crown, to make laws obligatory 
upon the people; is construed into an act absolving the people from the 
authority of Parliament; although it is an express condition of the 
grant, that these laws shall not be repugnant to the laws of Parliament; 
and although no act of the crown whatever can absolve the subjects from 
this authority. The reserve made by the crown to appoint a governor, is, 
also, construed into an exclusion of the right of the crown to instruct a 
governor, &, of consequence, to retain any share or part in the admin- 
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istration of the government for which purpose alone the reserve was 
made. 

Absurd as this doctrine appears, it had its advocates, both in America 
and in England. By sophistical reasoning the people were deceived into 
it. Acharter once granted by the crown, it was said, gives a right which 
cannot be taken away unless forfeited; and therefore, all the proceedings 
in the reigns of K. Charles the second, and James the second, against 
charters, have justly been condemned; but the people were not taught 
the difference between the act of the prince alone, who might be bound 
by the grant of a preceding prince, and the act of the Supreme Legis- 
lative authority, which cannot be limited nor controuled by any act of 
the Prince alone. 

But this is not a new case, nor are the leaders of the people in Mas- 
sachusetts bay to be reproached, as having distinguished them selves 
from the leaders of the people in other popular governments. Revolu- 
tions in states, have oftener proceeded from the ambitious aspiring 
views of a few persons, than from oppression, or any just cause of com- 
plaint from the people in general. No form of government is so perfect, 
and no administration so upright as to deprive such persons of plausible 
pretences to effect discontent in the minds of the people, and, sooner or 
later, dispose them to concur in effecting what nature leads them to 
desire, a change. It must be said in favour of the people of Massa- 
chusetts bay, that these arts had been used with them, for many years 
together, with very slow success, that they were brought almost insensi- 
bly to approve of measures tending to revolt, until they found them- 
selves so far advanced as to be unable to recede; and it is some excuse for 
the leaders themselves that they had always a considerable party in that 
parliament whose authority they were opposing to justify their proceed- 
ings and to accuse governors and other servants of the crown with un- 
necessarily asserting that authority. 

The governor in his messages to former houses had fully answered all 
which the house now offered, and therefore he only observed to them 
that there was a peculiar reason for an instruction to the governor not 
to consent to a tax act; because it was an act which might begin its 
operation immediately, and, if disallowed by the King before it was 
complete, great inconvenience, and perhaps injustice, would accrue to 
the people; it was, therefore, a kindness to them, to restrain the governor 
from passing what the King would certainly disallow, as soon as it 
should be laid before him. 


| | 
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Page 248, line 21 

A very sensible writer under the signature of Chronus wrote several 
pieces with great ingenuity and candor on the side of government. The 
author, suspected by very few persons, was Dr. Caner (Henry, 1700- 
1792], rector of Kings Chapel, Boston. 


Page 248, line 22 

The House made a grant, as usual, for the governors salary which the 
council concurred; but the governor let it ly, and the subject of a salary 
caused no dispute this session. 


Page 248, line 33 

The progress of the revolt of the colonies from the first motions of it, 
has been accelerated, or retarded, in proportion as the hope of support 
from the favourers of the revolt in England increased, or diminished, in 
the minds of the actors in America. 

It is certain, that the principal persons, in opposition to the ministry 
in England, have espoused the cause of the Americans, have justified 
them in their measures, and have, in this way, by their great authority, 
and the high veneration, and esteem, of the people for persons of their 
exalted rank, and character, contributed much to the revolt. Men, who 
were doubtful, in their own minds, whether by opposing the authority of 
Parliament they were not resisting the ordinance of God, and departing 
from the oaths they had so often taken to be true and faithful to the 
King, which fidelity they had been taught extended to his legislative, as 
well as executive capacity; when they heard that great men, who had 
very lately been at the head of the administration, and at the head of 
the Law, denied that the Americans were under obligation to submit 
to acts of Parliament imposing taxes upon them, and, in each of the 
Houses of Parliament, openly justified the resistence made to those, and 
to other, acts complained of as grievous, all doubts were removed. 

The authority of other persons is more easily admitted, and comes 
with greater weight, when it coincides with our own interest & inclina- 
tions. 

In the beginning of the year 1771, the advices from England were 
pleasing to the Sons of Liberty in America. 


Page 248, line 34 
Just at the time of the arrival of this news, an entertainment was 
made for the governor at the house of one of the council in Boston, to 
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which such councillors as were in town were invited. A gentleman, who 
for some years had taken the lead in council, being asked, after dinner, 
for his toast, gave the Lord Mayor of London. This however exception- 
able in one of the council, upon such an occasion, the governor thought 
prudent to suffer to pass without any other mark of disapprobation, than 
passing the glass, and so declining the toast. 


Page 248, line 41 


The breach between Adams & Hancock was apparently about this time 
greater than ever. The latter in a town meeting, a few weeks before, 
had intimated his design to move for an inquiry into the state of the 
finances of the town, in which the former had occasioned a great defici- 
ency, and also into the state of monies raised by lottery for the benefit of 
the town of which lottery Mr. Cushing, the speaker of the House and a 
kinsman and fast friend of Mr. Adams, was one of the Trustees, and 
reported to be deficient. 


Mr. Hancock still professed to be attached to the general cause and 
as a testimony of it gave the black cloth for the desk, and which was to 
serve for a suit of cloathes for the orator, on the 5th of March. This 
attachment continuing, the breach between Mr. Adams & him, after it 
had continued some months, was gradually closed, and the wrath of 
friends, like that of lovers, issued in the renewal and strengthening of 
their affection & attachment until both of them had so far engaged in the 
cause, that all their personal, or private interest, lay in the success of it. 


Page 249, line 31 


Few men knew better the restraints which from the nature of govern- 
ment the subjects of it are under, few men notwithstanding had done 
More to excite the people to break through those restraints though he 
would often condemn them for going beyond what he intended or they 
could justify. 


Page 249, line 39 


The expression no doubt had respect to the continuance of the charter, 
which, at several periods, had been thought in danger; a bill, or bills, 
having been brought into Parliament for taking it away, and the loss of 
it, either by act of Parliament or judicial process, having been several 
times expected. 
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Page 250, lines 5-7 


A Committee went to Mr. Bowen [Penuel, 1742-1788], who was minister 
of the church to which Mr. Adams belonged, and he readily promised not 
to read it; other persons applied to Dr. [Charles] Chauncy to the same 
purpose, who rather thought it an affront to be supposed capable of 
reading it. Mr. Bacon [John, 1738-1820], one of the ministers of the 
Old South Church, had read it before any application was made to 
him; so had Mr. Davis [John, 1737-1772] a Baptist minister. Mr. 
Mather [Samuel, 1706-1785], left out what related to privileges, and 
read the rest. Doctors Chauncy, Byles [Mather, 1706-1788], Eliot 
[Andrew, 1719-1778], & Cooper [Samuel, 1725-1783], with Mr. Bowen & 
Lathrop [John, 1739-1816] declined reading it, and Doctor Pemberton 
[Ebenezer, 1704-1777] was the only one of the associated ministers who 
withstood the popular prejudice, and read the proclamation, as usual, 
after the minds of the popular leaders had been signified to the contrary; 
not that this compliance was owing to the deference paid by the min- 
isters to the judgment or opinions of such ieaders, several of whom were 
men of weak judgment, and divers of the most active and influential 
were men who made no pretences to religion, Mr. Molineux, Doctor 
Young [Thomas, 1731-1777], &c., and had no intimacy with ministers 
of any profession; the compliance must rather be attributed to the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the province. 

Dr. Pemberton had a sufficient estate to support him & received a very 
small salary from his church. No man discovered through life, more 
uniformly, a concern to please God rather than to please men. The 
ministers were dependent upon the people for their support, which, in 
Boston, was raised by a voluntary contribution, and though, generally, a 
certain sum was promised yet when there was a failure, as there was in 
several of the churches, there was no way of compelling to a performance; 
besides the future comfort of a minister’s life and all his prospect of 
service depended upon his preserving the favour and esteem of his 
people, who at this time were governed by their leaders and disobliging 
the leaders would in its consequences be the same as disobliging the body 
of the people of the town. Some, indeed, [sixteen words in the margin:] 
particularly Doctors Chauncy & Cooper; Mr. Lothrop was active in 
exciting the people from the pulpit; among the ministers, might be 
considered as influencing the people, rather than being influenced by 
them; and they generally were supposed to be consulted by the lay 
leaders & to have a great share in their counsels. 
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Page 250, line 14 


This little anecdote shews how easily the people were engaged by 
their leaders in opposition to government, for the most frivolous reasons, 
where there was the meer sound only of Liberties and Privileges; and 
how easily the clergy were engaged to countenance and encourage the 
people in their opposition. 

A seisure having been made by the Custom house Officers at Falmouth 
in Casco Bay, about a dozen persons ship masters and others entered 
the house of Arthur Savage Esqr. Comptroller of the Customs at Fal- 
mouth about 9 o’clock in the evening of the 12th of November, and, 
being all disguised they took him out of his house by force carried him 
to a lone distant place and with pistols at his breast required him to 
discover the informer, threatning death if he refused. He declared to 
them he did not know the informer and to this they obliged him to 
swear, as also that if he knew any of them he would not discover them. 
He did not look upon an oath, enjoined, while he was in durance, by 
persons who had no authority, as obligatory, and, knowing two or three 
of them, he discovered them to the Commissioners of Customs, and, 
through them, to the Governor, who by advice of council, recommended 
to the Justices of the Superior court to cause them to be apprehended, &c, 
but they were not prosecuted, and soon after government became so 
feeble, that a prosecution would not have been practicable. 


Page 250, line 20 


[Dr. Warren] whose desire of popular favour seemed equal to that of 
Mr. Adams, and, as he discovered a great degree of martial as well as 
political courage, if he had lived, he bid as fair as any man to advance 
himself to the summit of political as well as military affairs and to be- 
come the Cromwell of North America. This he had sometimes owned to 
his intimates, was what he aimed at, and that nothing short of it would 
content him. 


Page 250, line 25 


The House had frequently passed votes without a Speaker in the chair, 
but the governor did not incline openly to acknowledge them as a House 
without a Speaker. He therefore varied from the common form, and, 
instead of directing the House, directed the Speaker, and the House, to 
attend him in the Council chamber. They had sent a message to acquaint 
the governor that a quorum of the house were met in the chapel. 
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Page 251, line 14 

Nothing could be more delusory than this argument. It is true, that 
the Crown has made many grants by the charter, the reassuming whereof 
without forfeiture, would cause just ground of complaint. An assembly 
is to be held every last Wednesday of May. This assembly is to consist 
of persons elected by the towns, &c. If the governor should in conse- 
quence of instructions, refuse to convene the Assembly at the appointed 
time, or if he should refuse to issue the writs and precepts authorizing 
towns to elect such persons and cause them to be nominated in any other 
way, the charter would be violated. But although the establishing a 
legislative power of which the governor is a constituent part, was a 
grant of favour to the people, who could desire legislative power in no 
other way than from the King or Parliament, yet as has already been 
observed the reserve of the appointment of the governor to the crown 
was not in favour to the people, but a restraint from electing a governor 
themselves, which a former charter had authorized them to do. So the 
power of convening, adjourning, and proroguing the assembly granted to 
the governor, to be exercised as he should think fit, was not a grant to the 
people but designed to take all pretense from the people to any share in 
it by their representatives; for under the former charter no adjournment 
or prorogation of the Assembly was made by the Governor, but by the 
act of the whole court or assembly. 


Page 251, line 23 

A new weekly paper had been published in Boston, with the title of 
Massachusetts Spy. A person, Joseph Greenleaf, Esq., who, after long 
solicitations & frequent denials, Governor Bernard had been prevailed 
with to make a Justice of peace in the county of Plimouth, removed to 
Boston, and joined with the printer in publishing this paper. A most 
abusive piece having been published against the governor, the council 
advised to a summons for this Justice to appear before them. He bid 
defiance to the summons and the council did not think proper to risk the 
trial of their authority to apprehend him; but advised the governor to 
direct the Court of Sessions, to strike his name out of the list of Justices, 
and to direct the Attorney General to bring forward a prosecution 
against the printer of the paper at the next Superior Court in the County 
of Suffolk, where the offense was committed. The Court of Sessions com- 
plied with the directions given them. The Attorney General thought it so 
plain a case, that no Grand jury could, upon their oaths, refuse to find a 
bill; and less exception would be taken to an indictment, than to an 
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information. But care was taken to return Grand Jurors, Nathanael 
Appleton foreman, Nathanael Barber, Alexander Mackay, William 
Boardman, Henry Bass and Jonathan Brown, from the town of Boston 
who had been, all except one, most active persons in encouraging the 
opposition to government, and that one was an assessor, and of a pliable 
disposition, and diffident of his own judgment. 

They declined examining any witnesses as to the publication, but 
agreed to return Ignoramus. The foreman, whether before or after the 
bill was returned is uncertain, asked the Solicitor general [Samuel 
Quincy] if it was not necessary the matter contained in a writing should 
be false in order to make it a Libel. Loose notions of government were 
now prevailing, and it began to be a favorite doctrine with some, that 
laws, which restrained the pursuit of that freedom and independency to 
which the people had a natural and unalienable right, were null and not 
to be regarded; though what this unalienable right was, had not yet been 
defined. 


Page 256, line 10 

In the room of Mr. Otis, William Phillips [1722-1804], Esq was chosen. 
He had been moderator of the irregular meetings of merchants or as they 
were sometimes termed, of the body, and active in promoting measures to 
terrify the people, & compel them to comply with the resolves made at 
such meetings; and was firmly attached to the cause, but not otherwise 
remarkable for talents to qualify him to represent the first town in the 
province. 


Page 256, line 11 
Jerathmeel Bowers, Esq. 


Page 256, line 24 

The reflections cast upon him, for hastily refusing to do what, upon 
more mature deliberation, he himself, as well as his counsel, thought 
advisable, were a lesson to him, not to give a sudden answer to a message 
which had given him offense. 


Page 256, line 40 

About this time, it was generally reported, that provision would very 
soon be made for paying adequate salaries to the Justices of the Superior 
Court, by warrants to the Commissioners of the Customs. The report 
was of service to the persons engaged in the cause of liberty and was 
improved to increase the jealousy of the people. This, it was said, must 
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bring the Court under a bias in favour of all the measures of the King, 
and his Ministers, in all causes in which they should be interested. 

The governor was considered as the servant of the King, notwith- 
standing which, he ought to depend upon the people for his support. 


Page 257, line 10 

Mr. Otis, in a pamphlet which he published, had declared his opinion, 
that, if monies were raised from the colonies, they ought to be applied 
to the support of the Officers of government in the colonies, and of 
this book, the House of Representatives, of that day, expressed their 
approbation. 


Page 257, line 19 

Mr. Hawley, and Mr. Adams were the principal persons concerned in 
composing this report and carrying it through the House. 

It discovers ingenuity in giving a sense and meaning to several parts 
of the charter, which had never been thought of before. Without special 
powers, the legislature could not compel the people to submit to that 
reasonable burden, the support and defence of government: the grant of 
these powers is said to be a grant of privilege, to exclude any other, 
even the supreme power from laying a tax upon the people, for those 
necessary purposes, and in this way to give to the people a check upon 
the governor, by withholding his support when they shall think fit. They 
make this check necessary to preserve that dependence, which each 
branch of the Legislature ought to have upon the others, whereas the con- 
stitution boasts of an independence or freedom, in each branch, directly 
inconsistent with this restraint, which they suppose to be essential to 
freedom; and all the check which any branch can properly have is by 
refusing to join with the others, and so preventing a compleat act of 
legislation; and the freedom essential to each branch is, that it cannot be 
restrained in the exercise of its own judgment, though it be contrary to 
the judgment of the others. 

What can be more absurd than the making the grant of powers derived 
from the crown, by the charter, to be the effect of a power devolved upon 
the crown, from the people? To give some colour to this absurdity, a 
charter in which the King, as an act of grace and favour, grants certain 
powers to part of his subjects, upon such conditions as he thinks fit to 
annex, is considered as an instrument of the nature of a pact or covenant, 
after full litigation, settled and agreed between free & independent 
states. But, as this vote of the House is a specimen of that unfair repre- 
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sentation of facts and reasoning, which appears in a great number of 
other votes, and instruments, composed by the same hands; and as it was 
detected and answered, very largely by the governor, in his speech at the 
close of the session, both the vote and the speech shall have a place in the 
Appendix. 


Page 259, line 18 


These transactions may appear in an unfavourable light to posterity, 
but they answered a present purpose. They served to alarm the people, 
to prepare their minds for a more serious opposition, intended to be made, 
when the provision for the salaries of the Judges should be perfected, to 
gain proselytes to the cause, which is more frequently the purpose of 
political controversies, than to search out the truth. In the mean time, 
an affair hapned, in every respect inconsiderable, except as it is an 
evidence of the uniformity with which the plan, for keeping up dis- 
sension in the government, was prosecuted. 

The Province House, which was appropriated to the use of the 
governor and his family, had at all times, been kept in repair at the 
publick expense, and a committee of council used to take the care of 
such repairs as one of the contingent publick charges, for which an 
order of the whole court was not requisite, except when, upon the arrival 
of a new governor, any material alterations or additions were thought 
proper; and, in such case, it had been usual for the House to originate 
a vote for the expense. 

When governor Hutchinson came to the chair, the House was much 
out of repair. He therefore by a message recommended the making pro- 
vision for the repair of it, not meerly to make it habitable for him and 
his family, which could be accommodated more agreeably to him in his 
own house in the country, but as a measure of ceconomy to prevent the 
house from ruin. In answer to this message, after a Committee had 
viewed the house, the question was put whether convenient repairs 
should be made, and it passed in the negative; but the committee having 
reported that, for the preservation of the building from ruin, it was 
necessary the roof and east end should speedily be repaired, and that 
the expense would be about thirty pounds. Such repairs the House of 
Represent. appointed a committee of their own members to cause to 
be made, without sending the vote to the council for concurrence, and so 
it had no effect. The reason given by many of the members for this 
refusal, was the removal of the Assembly from the Town of Boston. 
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After the Assembly was adjourned to Boston the governor again put 
the House of Represent. in mind of the decayed state of the Province 
house; and that he should not be able to keep his family there another 
winter. 

This produced an answer in form, in which they observe that they 
are not unapprized that the Province house is out of repair, and that 
expense might be saved by making such repairs as are necessary as soon 
as may be—But, that building was procured for the residence of a 
governor, whose whole support was to be provided for by the grants and 
acts of the general assembly, in their opinion, it never was expected, 
by any assembly, that it would be appropriated for the residence of a 
governor, for whose support adequate provision should be made in 
another way—they therefore could not think it their duty to make any 
repairs at that time—he might, however, be assured, that they were 
far from being influenced by any personal disrespect, and should the time 
come, which they hoped for when he should think himself at liberty to 
accept of his whole support from the Province, according to ancient & 
invariable usage, they did not doubt he would then find the representa- 
tives of the people ready to provide for him a house, not barely tenantable 
but elegant—In the meantime, as he received a certain and adequate 
support from His Majesty, they could not have the least apprehension 
that he would reside in any town in the Province but where it should be 
most conducive to His Majesty’s service, and the good and welfare of the 
Province. 

The governor’s inclination would have led him to reside wholly in the 
country, but it would have been inconvenient to many people to attend 
him there but it was most prudent to shew no resentment, to make what 
repairs were of immediate necessity at his own expense, and to say no 
more upon the subject. 

The remainder of the summer after the prorogation of the assembly 
July 14, 1772, passed away in tranquility. 


Page 259, line 24 

This [the rumour of royal salaries for the judges] caused a fresh alarm 
in the town of Boston. The promoters of the cause of Liberty, in that 
town may be considered in several classes. The first consisting of two or 
three of the council, the representatives, and several of the selectmen, a 
number of the deacons, and divers other of the graver people, and of the 
most regular lives. With these some of the Congregational ministers 
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sometimes met, and measures and plans of the most general and extensive 
nature seem to have been the province of this class. There was another 
division consisting of a few merchants & masters of vessels who had left 
the sea, and become merchants or shopkeepers, and of the principal 
handicraft tradesmen, and others of active spirits, among the middle rank 
of the people. These had, generally, taken a more active part in encour- 
aging the tumultuous and riotous assemblies of the People. A third class 
consisted of the inferior tradesmen, who upon occasion, could take a part 
in such tumultuous riotous assemblies, some of them professing they did 
it with a view to keep such assemblies within bounds &c. It was the 
middle of these classes, which made the first stir at this time. 


Page 261, line 15 

Mr. Otis had so far recovered from his insanity as to be free from con- 
finement, and he again took for a short time an active part in publick 
affairs. At the beginning of this meeting, with banter & ridicule he 
answered a speech which Mr. Adams had made to shew the people the 
danger they were in from the plan laid by ministry, to tyrranize over 
them, and make them absolute slaves; but Otis was soon taken off by 
nominating him upon one committee after another, and, at length, 
making him the chairman of the grand committee for stating their rights, 
corresponding, &c., which gave him a prospect of a return to his former 
importance. He was no longer a clog to the progress of their measures, 
and their votes are entered as having passed without contradiction. 


Page 266, line 29 

It was with reluctance, however, that he came to a determination. The 
major part of his council, he knew, would advise him against it. He 
consulted with several of his most confidential friends, one only of 
whom doubted the expediency of his taking any notice at all, in his speech 
to the assembly, of the irregular proceedings of the towns, but he was 
clearly of opinion, that if the governor did take notice, it would be proper 
to shew to them, what their constitution was, and how far these proceed- 
ings departed from it. 


Page 268, line 12 

The distinction between acts for taxes, and other acts of legislation 
seems to be arbitrary, and occasionally asserted to serve the purpose of 
party. Are not our lives and our liberties of as great value as our estates? 
Why should it not be of as great concern to us, to avoid all restraint in 
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the former, as in the latter, unless it be by persons in whose election we 
have given our voice? How many hundred times, in the course of the 
American controversy, has Mr. Locke been cited as an irresistable 
authority to prove, that the supream power cannot take from any man 
any part of his property without his consent? But, without explaining 
Mr. Locke’s treatise upon government, as he has explained the Epistles 
of St. Paul, by comparing one part with another, it may be asked; are 
not our lives and liberties as dear to us as our estates? Have we nota 
property in them, as well as in our estates? Shall the supream authority 
be restrained from taking the one, and yet at liberty to take the other, 
without our consent? 

It is an undeniable principle of the English constitution, that no laws 
can oblige the subject except they are agreed on by King, Lords and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled. The same agreement, & nothing 
more, is necessary in laws for levying taxes. Bills of attainder, as well as 
bills which make imprisonment, or death, the penalty of offences, may 
originate in the House of Lords. By custom, bills for levying taxes origi- 
nate in the commons, probably first introduced for this reason, because 
the commons have a more general knowledge of the state of the domin- 
ions, the ability of the several parts, and how they may be affected by a 
particular tax, but still tax acts, as much as any other, must have the 
consent of the whole, nor is any kind of representation, or any expression 
of consent from the people necessary, upon the principles of the English 
constitution, or in nature, in acts for taxes, which is not necessary in all 
other acts. An exception therefore to the authority of Parliament to 
impose taxes must work a total independency, for upon the same princi- 
ple, exception may be taken to all other acts whatever. It does not, 
however, follow that Parliament may not forbear to use its authority in 
acts of a particular nature, over any part of the dominion, whenever it 
shall be judged expedient. 


Page 268, line 29 

... the governor passed over their answer with slight observation express- 
ing his satisfaction at their declaring they had not independency in con- 
templation; and though some parts of their answer would not very well 
consist with this declaration, yet he hoped, that, after deliberating more 
maturely, they would, in order to be consistent with themselves, rather 
chuse to doubt the expediency of Parliament’s exercising its authority 
in cases which may happen, than to deny the authority itself. 
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Page 269, line 25 


Thus they, unwarrantably, extend the rule which confines those acts 
of Parliament to the Kingdom or territorial realm in which other parts of 
the dominions are not expressly mentioned, to such acts as expressly 
refer to other parts of the dominions. 


Page 270, line 1 


They say they can find nothing in their charter to shew they were to 
be subject to this authority for they will not allow, what the government 
had urged, that their being restrained from making laws repugnant to the 
laws of England must intend, at least, such laws of England as had an 
immediate reference to the colony; and they give this reason for not 
allowing it, because this would put it in the power of Parliament not 
only to limit but to render of no effect their legislating power, whereas, 
this power was the point the governor was contending for, as essential 
to the supreme legislative authority, which no grant from the King could 
take away. 

In like manner, they urge the grant in their charter of the liberties of 
free and natural English subjects in all parts of the English dominions 
as an exemption from the authority of Parliament, because it is one of 
the liberties of English subjects to be governed only by laws to which 
they have given their consent, &c, although it is an undeniable principle 
of the English constitution, that neither the liberties, properties, nor 
lives of the subjects, throughout the dominions, can be exempt from 
the authority of Parliament. 

To obviate this objection, they consider their charter, not as a grant 
of certain powers & privileges from a Kingof England to English subjects, 
for that, in the nature of it, must always remain subject to the controul 
of the supream legislative authority of England; but as a compact between 
the King of England, and certain persons, who would cease to be his 
subjects upon their arrival in America, any farther than they should be 
held by the conditions of this compact on their part to be performed, and 
for any longer time than the King should perform the conditions on his 
part. This view of a charter from the crown, in the nature of a pact 
between two independent powers, was probably first formed in America, 
to serve the purposes of this controversy. But, unluckily, the words of the 
grant confine these liberties to the English dominions, which renders this 
construction of the charter impossible. The sense, or understanding, of 
grantor & grantee was the question. 
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They attempt in the next part of their answer, to shew, that it was not 
the sense of the first settlers of the Province that, after their arrival in 
America, they were to remain subject to the authority of Parliament, by 
bringing several passages from the History of the Province, published 
by the governor, which, they say, shew the sense of the people to be 
very different from what in his speech he apprehends it to be. They cite 
also an authority from Mr. Neales history to shew the sense of the Agents 
of the colony that the General Court, with the Kings approbation, has 
as much power in New England as the King & Parliament in England, & 
can be touched, by no law, and by no tax, but of their own making. 


And, although what the governor had observed should be allowed, 
that the laws of the Province and the decisions of the Courts of Law have 
relation to acts of Parliament as being in force within the Province, yet, 
as this was contrary to the fundamentals of the constitution, such acts 
and decisions ought not to be taken as an acknowledgement of the 
people, that they were subject to the Supreme authority of Parliament, 
but should rather be imputed to inadvertence or error. 


They further observe, that it appeared, from abundant evidence, to be 

the great design of their ancestors in their removal to America, to free 
themselves from spiritual laws, courts, &c. But, if it had been their 
sense, that they were to be subject to the authority of Parliament, they 
must have known, that their design might and probably would be frus- 
trated, as Parliament might make what ecclesiastical laws they pleased 
expressly to refer to them. There is a passage in Captain Smith’s history 
of Virginia which shews the sense he had of the authority of Parliament 
over the first settlers there. Speaking of the laws passed in the first 
assembly there about the year 1620 he says “and these are the contents of 
those fifteen acts applied as you may perceive which the lawes of Eng- 
land could not take notice of, because every climate hath somewhat in 
itself, in that kind in particular, for other wise, as it is conceived, it had 
been a high impudency & presumption to have meddled with them or 
indeed with any such of these lawes that had with such great judgement 
and justice provided for”—Smith’s Hist. of Virginia P. 104. 
To all this they add, what was incredible, that “if there have been in 
any late instances a submission to acts of Parliament, it has been, in our 
opinion, rather from inconsideration, or a reluctance at the idea of con- 
tending with the parent state, than from a conviction or acknowledge- 
ment of the supreme legislative authority of Parliament.” 
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In the course of twenty years preceding the year 1760, during which 
term I had been concerned in the publick affairs of the Province, I do 
not recollect that I ever heard the constitutional Supreme authority of 
Parliament called in question, nor have I met with an instance of its 
being called in question at any time after the Charter of Wm. & Mary, 
or any limits set to its authority in the colonies, more than in the King- 
dom. 

The governor had observed that he knew “of no line between the 
Supreme authority of Parliament and the total independency of the 
colonies.” They say it cannot be supposed to be the intention of the 
parties to the compact, that they should be reduced to a state of vassalage, 
it must therefore be their sense that they were independent. 

The governor had said “it is impossible there should be two independ- 
ent legislatures in one & the same state.” In answer they put this 
question. May we not then conclude, that the Colonies are distinct 
states from the mother country? The governor had said, “although 
there may be but one head, the King, yet the two legislative bodies will 
make two governments, as distinct as the Kingdoms of England, and 
Scotland, before the Union.” 

Very true, they say, and if they interfere not with each other, what 
hinders but that being united, in one head, & common sovereign, they 
may live happily in that connection, and mutually support and protect 
each other? 

They then, further, observe, that though the governor had pictured 
to them, the terrible effects of a total independency, they were not so 
much to be dreaded, as the absolute, uncontrouled power of a nation, or 
a monarch. 

He thought it would be their misfortune “to know by experience the 
difference between the liberties of an English colonist, and those of the 
Spanish, French, or Dutch.” Since the British Parliament had passed 
the late revenue act, which was executed against their wills with rigor, 
and had claimed a power of making such laws as they please, they desire 
to be excused for asking, whether the governor does not think they 
already experience too much of such a difference; and have reason to 
fear they shall soon be reduced to a worse situation, than the colonies of 
France, Spain or Holland. 


Page 270, line 9 


These profound questions, they say, America has been driven to con- 
template, by the ill policy of a late injudicious administration. 
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Page 270, line 14 
—the charter reserves great powers to the crown, in its representative 
which the governor, they say, knows full well, and whoever considers 
these powers, will be far from thinking the Commons of the Province too 
independent. 

This answer of the House is said to have passed unanimously, when 
ninety-seven members were present. 


Page 270, line 18 

The governor knew very well, that it was the language of the Sons of 
Liberty, in their common conversation, that if parliament had no right 
to tax them they had no right to make any other laws which had refer- 
ence to them; but he supposed that the leaders in the House, for the 
sake of the countenance and support they expected from their friends in 
England, who had always denied that the Americans had anything more 
in contemplation than freedom from tax acts, would still have kept on 
the mask. But, instead of acknowledging in general their dependence on 
Parliament, here was the plainest intimation given, that they should be 
held to their dependance on the King, no longer than he performed his 
part of the compact made with them in their charter. It behooved the 
governor, therefore, to set in the strongest light, the insufficiency of their 
arguments to support their claim. 


Page 271, line 21 

. .. and both those Princes [James I and Charles I], by their respective 
charters, had held the subjects in America to a submission to Acts of 
Parliament; that Parliament, in 1642, had exempted Massachusets bay 
from duties to which, by their charter, they would otherwise have been 
liable, and that the Assembly of that colony expressed their humble 
thankfulness for that favour; that the original patentees of New Eng- 
land shewed their sense of their subjection to Parliament, and submitted 
the disposal of their patent as should be thought fit; that Parliament by a 
continual succession of acts, from that day to this, have been exercising 
this authority, and had, by one act, changed the succession to the crown 
both in the Kingdom and colonies, so that, by denying the authority of 
Parliament, they might be in danger of denying the authority of their 
sovereign, which he was sure none of them could have in their thoughts. 


Page 271, line 38 
Many of these acts he enumerated, and, among the rest, an application 
made by their agents, praying for an act of Parliament to restore their 
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charter, which had been vacated by a judicial process in the reign of 
King Charles the second. These, he observed, were such acts as could not 
proceed from inconsideration or meerly from reluctance at contending with 
the parent state. 


Page 272, line 20 

—that these two powers are not incompatible, and do in fact subsist 
together each restraining its acts to their constitutional objects—may 
we not from hence see how the supreme power may supervise, regulate, 
and make general laws for the kingdom, without interfering with the 
privileges of the subordinate powers?—and how it may extend its care & 
protection to the colonies without injuring their constitutional rights? 


Page 272, line 24 

It appears also, they say, from the authority of those statutes, “that no 
tax shall be laid without the good will and assent of the Freemen of the 
Commonalty of the Realm” and as from the time of Magna charta, at 
least, the Subjects of the Realm cannot be taxed without the assent of 
the Freemen of the commonalty of the realm; so the subjects within the 
Massachusets Province, being intitled by Charter & Common law to 
the Rights & Liberties of Subjects within the realm, ought not to be 
taxed but by the assent of the Freemen &c. of the Province. 


Page 272, line 26 

Upon this reply from the Council the governor to avoid a repetition 
of his former messages, only observed, that it is essential to the being of 
government, that a power should always exist, which no other power 
within such government can have right to withstand, or controul—that 
a subordinate power, so far as it comes to be without controul, ceases to 
be subordinate and becomes supreme—that no sensible writer upon 
government, ever denied what he had asserted, and if the council could 
not agree with him, but would hold that two supreme powers were com- 
patible, it would be to no purpose to reason upon the other parts of their 
message to him, or to deny what they deduced from so absurd a principle. 


Page 272, line 33 

By the principles of this tenure, the King claimed a right to all the Lands 
within his dominions—. This they say is mysterious to them, and that 
Judge Blackstone calls it—a meer fiction &c.—The right to Lands of 
heathen princes in America arising from discovery is equally mysteri- 
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ous—It was however the universal doctrine—but as the people of Eng- 
land, according to the feudal doctrine, held all their lands from the 
King, and, as he had never granted to them the lands of America, they 
could no have sort of claim—upon feudal principles all power is in the 
King—they afford no idea of a Parliament, and they cannot conceive 
why the King has not the same right to alienate & dispose of countries 
acquired by the discovery of his subjects as he has to restore upon a 
treaty of peace countries which have been acquired in war;—or to sell & 
deliver up any part of his dominions to a foreign Prince or state against 
the general sense of the nation. 


Page 273, line 31 

There would have been no end to the controversy, if points of meer 
speculation had been suffered to be brought into it. It was immaterial 
whether there was, or was not, at that time any government in the 
world, with such known established fundamentals as could not be altered 
by the Supreme Legislative Power. Their pretense to unalterable funda- 
mentals, by compact, or stipulation between them and the crown of 
England, he treated as a meer chimera, seeing not only grants made by 
the crown, but the crown itself, upon the principles of the English consti- 
tution, were liable to be controuled & regulated by the Supreme legisla- 
tive power. 


Page 273, line 36 

The intention of the leaders in this controversy, in repeating their 
complaint against the governor for forcing them to declare their minds, 
could not be to exculpate themselves, seeing they had for years before 
sought pretences for the like declarations; but they imagined they 
should make the governor obnoxious, and it afterwards appeared, that 
the Speaker of the House in a private letter to the Secretary of State, had 
expressed his personal concern at the governor’s having forced this con- 
troversy upon the assembly and made it a matter of merit, that although 
the House had been in a manner driven to it, yet they had avoided an 
express declaration of independency. 


Page 274, line 36 

A right in the crown to dispose of America, could not be inferred from 
its prerogative of restoring countries acquired in war upon a treaty of 
peace, the prerogative of making war and peace being in the crown, 
this power of restoring countries acquired was incidental and necessary— 
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and it discovered a want of candour, to suppose when he spoke of an act, 
or a meer act, of power in selling any part of the dominions to a foreign 
prince, that he intended the crown had a just prerogative to make such 
sale. 


Page 275, line 11 


—and to shew them that their allegiance is due to the crown of England 
he refers them to the conditions of both charters, which say expressly, 
the King his heirs and successors. He asserts, that Parliament, in the 
reign of K. James I., had in view jurisdiction over the Land in America, 
as well as the preventing a monopoly of fishing in the sea, to which they 
say it was confined, but passes over their remarks upon the acts of the 
Province, which he had adduced to shew the sense the people had of their 
subjection to Parliament, because they are facts of such a nature, that a 
small deviation from the true state of them may perpetuate a dispute. 
And he relies upon it; that, at the time of the Revolution, the people 
had universally returned to a just sense of their dependance upon 
Parliament, which had been in a great measure lost in the times of 
anarchy & confusion in England: and thinks he may safely say, that the 
oldest person then in the Province, some then living remembered the 
Revolution, had never heard the supremacy of Parliament called in 
question until within a few years. 


Page 277, line 7 


No consequence could then be known in England, except the publick 
avowal of doctrines, which necessarily implied the independency of 
the colonies; and it must be acknowledged, that it would have been a 
more agreeable consequence, if the House had disavowed these doctrines. 


Page 277, line 37 


In a message they sent to the Governor they conceived no judge, who 
had regard to justice, or to his character, would chuse to be under such 
an undue bias, as he must be by depending upon the crown for his 
salary—that, had not His Majesty been misinformed by those who 
advised to the measure, he would not have passed such an order, after 
he had declared that “he looked upon the independence and uprightness 
of the judges as essential to the impartial administration of justice, as 
one of the best securities of the rights & liberties of his subjects, and as 
most conducive to the honour of the crown” — 
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Page 280, line 18 
Some of them, however, were soon after among the most active in their 
opposition to government, and in open revolt from it. 


Page 281, note, line 3 

The two last [Hawley and Hancock] deeply engaged in the opposition, 
but lived very politely with the governor in a family way all the time he 
was at Hartford & Mr. Hancock professed his obligations & his desire & 
intention to live in personal friendship, but was notwithstanding deeply 
concerned in a plot to distress him & immediately upon his return to 
Boston joined in the prosecution of it. 


Page 282, line 36 

Several of the Commissioners, and Col. Leslie [Alexander, d. 1794], the 
Commanding Officer of the King’s troops, attending at dinner, the Select- 
men of the town withdrew, the minister, who preached, and twenty or 
thirty other ministers, who were on their way to the publick room were 
stopped and carried to private houses, and upon the governor’s coming 
into the street after dinner to walk in procession to the Council chamber, 
Mr. Molineux, Young, and divers more of the same class, stood round 
the door, and several hundred of the rabble were assembled, who with 
shouts, and opprobrious language, insulted and menaced the Com- 
missioners, and there probably would have been a more general tumult, 
if the commanding officer of the cadet company, which attended the 
governor had not shewn, that though in general, he favoured the same 
cause which had occasioned this tumultuous collection of the people, yet 
he would do his duty, while employed for that purpose, in maintaining 
order. Mr. Hancock commanded this company & behaved with great 
propriety—two or three of the company who left their arms & joined in 
insulting the Commissioners were dismissed a few days after by a vote 
of the company. 


Page 282, line 39 

Before he left the town, he had heard of a rumour that discovery had 
been made of a correspondence carried on against the country, which 
would raise the resentment of the people against the persons concerned, 
but it made no impression, nor had he any suspicion of the rumour’s 
having respect to him. 


Page 283, line 8 
The governor knew that the Lt. Governor [Andrew Oliver] had wrote 
to Mr. Whately [Thomas, d. 1772], but never saw any of his letters, nor 
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was ever acquainted with the contents of them, nor did he remember 
any other of Mr. Whately’s correspondents, nor did he remember any- 
thing he had ever wrote himself, to which any exception could be taken. 
He therefore treated the report, whenever it was mentioned, with con- 
tempt. This did not satisfy the people, who were impatient until the 
election of the council was over, when the whole was to be disclosed. 


Page 287, line 22 


It is necessary to give a brief history of these letters, and of the manner 
of their being procured and sent to the province. A friendly correspond- 
ence, by letters, had been carried on for three or four years between Mr. 
Whately, a member of the House of Commons, and Mr. Hutchinson, 
then Lt. Governor of the Province, but as a Lt. Governor, unless the 
governor is out of the Province, has no more concern with the administra- 
tion than a private person, he laid himself under no restraint, in any 
part of his private correspondence. The spirit of party running high, and 
it being scarce possible to relate occurrences without giving offense to the 
persons concerned in them, if the letters should be made publick Mr. 
Hutchinson, in several of them had desired Mr. Whately to consider 
them as confidential. They were, however, generally meer narratives of 
facts, and articles of news, with now & then, an occasional reflection. 
Mr. Whately being all the time out of office, and in the opposition, it was 
absurd to suppose the design of them was to convey intelligence to ad- 
ministration. The Secretary, Mr. Oliver, it seems, corresponded with 
Mr. Whately at the same time, but Mr. Hutchinson had never seen one 
of his letters, nor knew the subject of them. Mr. Whately had, besides, 
other correspondence with American gentlemen, of which Mr. Hutchin- 
son had never heard. 


Notwithstanding the uninterrupted controversy between the gov- 
ernor & the assembly, from the beginning of his administration, it was 
acknowledged, that it had been conducted on his part with moderation; 
it was universally known, that he wished and endeavoured to prevent 
the Stamp act from passing, and, after it had passed, to obtain the 
repeal of it, and, although he opposed such principles of government, 
under the name of Natural or English unalienable liberties, as must work 
a separation of the colonies from the Kingdom, yet he always professed 
himself a supporter of the claim of the colonies to all the liberties, of one 
kind or the other, which were consistent with the ends of government, 
and the continuance of the colonies as parts of the British dominions; 
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and his private character had been such, as not to give an unfavorable 
opinion of him to the people in general. 

Such use had been made of Governor Bernard’s publick letters, as to 
cause caution in communicating the correspondence of American gov- 
ernors, where there might be an opportunity of procuring copies. By 
some means or other, Dr. Franklin came to the knowledge and possession 
of a number, there were seventeen in the whole, of private letters, which 
had been received by Mr. Whately in his life time. Among the rest, 
there were six from Mr. Hutchinson, all, but one, wrote while Mr. 
Bernard was in administration. 

The first artifice, and the foundation for all the fradulent reports, 
insinuations, and resolves which followed, was the collecting together 
the letters of persons, none of whom had any knowledge of the corre- 
spondence of the rest, and making the whole correspondence a conspiracy; 
and the act of any one of the letter writers, the act of the whole. Some 
of the letters speak, with great freedom, of the necessity of alteration in 
the constitution of Massachusets bay, others of vacating the charter of 
Rhode Island, others of sending troops to Boston, but there is not a word, 
upon either of those subjects, in any one of Mr. Hutchinson’s letters. 

Doctor Franklin kept a regular correspondence with the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, but these letters were sent, in confidence 
of their being communicated to six persons only, Mr. Bowdoin, the 
Speaker, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Doctor Chauncey & Doctor 
Cooper, and that they should be returned, and no copies taken. They 
arrived in Boston in the autumn of 1772. Upon application to Doctor 
Franklin, for leave to increase the number of confidential persons, he 
consented to their being shewn to such other persons as should be judged 
proper. The name of Mr. Whately, which was at the bottom of the first 
page of all, or most, of the letters was erased, and it did not appear to 
whom any of them were directed. 


Page 288, line 5 


A Committee of nine members were then chosen by ballot, a method 
of chusing practiced only in cases of the greatest importance, to consider 
what was proper to be done further. This would give an opportunity of a 
few days for the resolve of the House to have its designed effect upon the 
people. 

Thus far the plan had been prosecuted successfully and, if the resolves 
of the House and council could have been perfected, and the letters 
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returned to England without being copied, the plan would have been 
completely executed. 


Page 289, line 28 
This was confirmed by Mr. Adams himself. Mr. Adams was one of the 


six who had the joint custody of the letters from Doctor Franklin upon 
express condition, that no copies should be taken. 
Page 290, line 17 

There not being the least mention in any of the governor’s letters of 
sending a military force to the Province, of passing acts for raising a 
revenue, or of applying a revenue to the salaries of the governor, judges, 
or other officers, the other letters are declared to contain these matters, 
and, in general terms, the writers are charged with them, in order to 
bring an odium upon the governor, against whom the resolves were 
principally levelled. 


Page 292, line 12 

They say it was erroneous to affirm, that no endeavours were used by 
any but the governor to discover & punish rioters—that it was unjust 
to charge the council with evasion and with declining to assist the 
governor with their advice. 

Governor Bernard was of opinion, that the council rather endeavoured, 
by declaring that the riot was caused by an irregular proceeding of the 
Officers, to vindicate the rioters, and therefore declined acting with the 
council; the charge of not assisting the governor referred to the protec- 
tion he wished to afford to the Commissioners of the customs, who they 
declared had unnecessarily left the town. The council would have given 
him their advice, but would not have assisted him with it for the protec- 
tion of the Commissioners. 


Page 294, line 2 

“T wish the good of the colony when I wish to see some further restraint 
of liberty rather than the connexion with the parent state should be 
broken; for I am sure such a breach must prove the ruin of the colony.” 


Page 294, line 9 

The same sentiment he had openly declared in his speech to the 
assembly, the last year, which probably was the reason that the House 
took no notice of it in their resolves. 
[Quoted from speech:] “They who claim exemption from acts of parlia- 
ment by virtue of their rights as Englishmen should consider, that it is im- 
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possible the rights of English subjects should be the same, in every respect, 
in all parts of the dominions. It is one of the rights of English subjects to 
be governed by laws made by persons in whose election they have from 
time to time a voice—they remove from the kingdom, where, perhaps, 
they were in the full exercise of this right, to the plantations where it 
cannot be exercised, or where the exercise of it would be of no benefit to 
them—Does it follow that the government by their removal from one 
part of the dominions to another, loses it authority over that part to 
which they remove, and that they are freed from the subjection they 
were under before; or do they expect that government should relinquish 
its authority, because they cannot enjoy this particular right? Will it not 
rather be said, that by this their voluntary removal, they have relin- 
quished, for a time at least, one of the rights of English subjects, which 
they might if they pleased have continued to enjoy, and may again enjoy 
whenever they will return to the place where it can be exercised? 


Page 294, line 17 

An accusation more compleatly, in every part of it, cooked up, with- 
out any support except from assertions altogether arbitrary, and forced 
and unnatural constructions, is no where to be met with. An address for 
the removal of the governor, and lieutenant governor being the result of 
it, the people of the province in general, were nevertheless as much en- 
raged against them as if they had been concerned in a plot for selling the 
country to a foreign power. This answered the principal purpose of those 
who procured the letters and sent them from England, as well as of the 
persons to whom they were sent in the Province. It was not expected, 
that government in England could be imposed upon by false premises, or 
false conclusions. 


Page 295, line 19 

It has been already repeatedly observed that bodies of men collectively 
are capable of acts which no one of them would do separately, but such a 
glaring instance of injustice, as well as of inconsistance, is rarely to be 
met with... 

The whole transaction was peculiarly disingenuous and injurious so 
far as it respected the governor. The charge consisted of an endeavour 
to make a change in the constitution of the council, & to introduce a 
military force in support of the civil authority. The governor would not 
have been culpable in recommending these measures, if he had been of 
opinion that the publick good required them. But he was in doubt of 
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the expedience of either, and had avoided recommending them. The 
reason of his conduct as to the first, has already been mentioned. The 
other he had found, by experience, was made a pretence for raising and 
justifying riots, but could be of no use in suppressing them, as no civil 
magistrate dared, against the determined sense of the people, to make use 
of them. While the authority was in so feeble a state, he saw no use which 
could be made of troops, except in case of open rebellion, to which, 
though he believed there were individuals thoroughly inclined, yet he 
thought the body of the people could not be prevailed on to join with 
them. The aid and support he wished for, was from the civil authority in 
England, and, if necessary, from Parliament, for punishing those who 
were stirring up the people to oppose that supreme authority, without 
which the several parts of the Empire could not be kept together, and he 
looked upon this as absolutely necessary without delay and however in- 
considerable the offenders he thought the offense was great enough to 
be brought before the House of Lords by an impeachment from the 
Commons. In this way of proceeding, the controverted point of the 
authority of Parliament over any part of the dominion, which had not 
members specially elected as its representatives, after being fully dis- 
cussed by the greatest lawyers would have had the decision of the greatest 
Judicatory in the Empire, the exceptions to extending the statute of 
Henry the eighth, and a trial by a jury of the vicinage, unless the subjects 
in the colonies are intitled to Liberties beyond the subjects in the 
Kingdom, would have been avoided. 


Page 295, line 30 

If the people of the Province had been left to a calm deliberate 
consideration of the resolves of the council, and house, when compared 
with the letters, the impressions first made would have been in a short 
time effaced; but the leaders had no sooner left this affair, than they 
begin with another, which they would connect with the former, and 
which was suggested to be of the governors planning also—the salaries 
granted to the Justices of the Superior Court. 


Page 296, line 7 

The governor, before he would give a warrant upon the Treasury for the 
Salaries granted to those Justices by the general assembly, required of 
each of them an engagement to receive no more than one half the sum 
granted, one half the year, being included in the grants for their Salaries 
made by the crown. 
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Page 297, line 2 

... but the publication of the resolves alarmed the people of the Province, 
and produced the uneasiness upon which the resolves were said to be 
grounded, and which would never have existed without them. 


Page 302, line 22 

... and a prejudice was raised against that court itself, as consisting of 
officers of the crown, although it used to be looked upon as the most 
respectable Judicatory in the Colonies. It then consisted of the Gov- 
ernor, Lt. Gov., Council Secretary & Ch. Justice of Mass. bay & New 
Hampshire, Governor of Rhode Island, Commanders of the King’s 
Ships, Collectors of the Customs & Judges of Admiralty. In the last 
commission the Council of Mass. bay was left out. This was considered 
as a slight. Both Gov. Bernard & Hutchinson had advised to a new 
commission including the Mass. council but the part they took in 
opposition [operated] to prevent the success of such advice. 


Page 304, line 27 

The governor, when he heard of the notification for the people to meet, 
expected a tumult, and ordered a meeting of the council at the same 
time. Six only of the council appeared, seven being a quorum, there 
could therefore be no act of council: but, as one of the six present was an 
acting Justice of the peace through the province, and the tumult of the 
people and the forcible entry into the warehouse were seen from the 
council chamber, the governor called upon the Justice to go down and 
suppress the riot. He lived in another county, and, though his com- 
mission extended to all the counties, yet he thought it more proper for 
the Justices who lived within the County to exert themselves on this 
occasion, and he proposed sending for those Justices &c. 


Page 305, line 3 

Mr. Bowdoin, one of the councillors present, who till then had not dis- 
covered any opinion, desired to be heard, and observed, that the ministry 
obliged the East Indian company to ship great quantities of tea to 
America, in order to increase the revenue—that the body of the people 
of America were determined not to submit to the tax—that if governor, 
council, & house of representatives should all agree to enforce the tax, 
it would have no effect against the mind of the body of the people—that 
he had no hand in promoting the measures which the people were now 
taking, but he could not help being of opinion, that instead of making 
any attempt to suppress them, it would be advisable for the governor 
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to use his influence with the consignees to ship the tea, without landing, 
directly back to London. This, he added, he knew to be intended in the 
other colonies. One of the councillors, Mr. [Samuel] Danforth of Cam- 
bridge said he did not believe one person in twenty in the province, 
except the inhabitants of Boston, was of that mind. Another, Mr. [John] 
Winthrop of Cambridge, made answer that the people in the country did 
not yet know anything about it, but he had no doubt when they came to 
be acquainted with it, they would all be of that mind. 


Page 305, line 17 

... and, as it had been always said that there was no occasion for the 
King’s troops, & that the military companies of the province were always 
ready to aid the civil magistrate, the governor issued an order to Col. 
Hancock, who had the command of a company of cadets, to notify each 
of them to hold himself in readiness to be aiding to the civil magistrate 
in preserving the peace. 


Page 306, line 15 
Mr. [John] Erving. 


Page 306, line 20 

... he did not desire any opposition to landing the tea, but he wished the 
consignees would agree not to sell it while the duty remained upon it, 
and that they would acquaint the E. India company that it could not be 
sold until the act imposing the duty should be repealed. 


Page 306, line 21 

Another gentleman observed, that nature revolted against oppression 
& unconstitutional acts of governments—the people would not bear to 
have the Stamp act enforced—the consequences, terrible enough, of 
attempting it were well known— 


Page 306, line 38 

One of them expressed his wish that the governor would give orders for 
its security, by which he meant the taking it into the castle; but he 
would not give his advice as a councillor to the measure. It was known, 
that this would make them obnoxious to the people. The governor 
intimated to them, that, with advice of council, he should have no 
difficulty in giving orders to receive it in the castle; that he had no 
apprehensions that he or any of the council could be liable to any 
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damage which might happen to the tea by the opposition of the people, 
or by any accident whatever. 


Page 306, line 39 

Nothing definitive was determined upon at the adjournment. Objec- 
tions were made to giving any opinion. The governor urged it upon 
them from their oath, which they had taken as councillors. That, one 
of them said, obliged them to give their advice to the governor in 
managing the affairs of government, but this was a petition, to direct 
merchants how to manage their private affairs—It was not an affair of 
government. 

It was a complaint, the governor observed, of being deprived of that 
protection to their persons and property to which by law they were 
intitled; and he demanded their advice to enable him to support the laws, 
and to maintain the rights of the subject, & to preserve the publick 
peace. 


Page 307, line 7 

Among other arguments to induce the Council to afford their advice and 
assistance, the governor had acquainted them that he had reason to 
expect the tea sent to New York, would be landed. This was founded 
upon the intelligence he had received of the advice of council to Gov- 
ernor Tryon, to cause it to be landed in the Barracks &c., and letters 
received from him, that he was determined to protect the property of 
the King’s subjects there. The people at New York rose in opposition 
to this advice of council & determination of the governor and the ship 
was not suffered to unload. The next day, what the governor had thus 
mentioned in council appeared in one of the news papers, with inflamma- 
tory remarks. As he had matters to lay before them not proper to be 
made publick, upon the oath which they had taken as councillors, he 
enjoined secrecy. Mr. Bowdoin said, that he took the sense of their 
oath to be, that they were to keep secret such matters as they should 
agree ought to be secret, otherwise the governor might oblige them to 
conceal what it would be the ruin of the country not to discover. The 
governor observed, that the words of their oath are that they “will 
freely give their advice to the governor, and will not reveal such matters 
as shall be debated in council and” committed to their secrecy, “but will 
in all things, be true & faithful councillors when thereunto required.” 
The governor, from the charter, had been in the practice of enjoining 
secrecy, which was “committing matters to their secrecy”—this gentle- 
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man, after fourscore years practice, had made a new construction, and 
they were to “commit matters to their own secrecy” when they thought 
fit. With as much reason, they might insist on giving advice only in cases 
where it should be required by themselves. After much debate, Mr. 
Bowdoin declared, that altho’ the majority of the council should agree to 
keep secret matters enjoined by the governor, yet as this did not appear 
to him to be the sense of his oath, he should not think himself bound to 
conform to it. This declaration from one member was as effectual to 
defeat the design of secrecy as if they had all joined, but it was not a 
time to take any notice of the declaration. 


Page 307, line 20 
Mr. Bowdoin, Mr. Dexter [Samuel, 1726-1810] & Mr. Winthrop. 


Page 308, line 15 

When this was over, the governor represented to them what their eyes 
and ears were witnesses of, the confused state of the town, the people 
having taken the government, passing votes and orders, which none but 
the constitutional powers of government ought to do; and required their 
further advice, and assistance in support of government. 


Page 308, line 36 

The master was obliged to make report of the vessel and goods to the 
collector of the customs, the collector could not clear out the tea until 
the duty upon it was paid, and the governor could not grant a pass 
without a clearance from the custom house. The governor’s refusal, 
though a compliance would have been a violation of his trust and of his 
oath, he knew would be improved to enrage the people against him; but 
there was no help for it. 

Every plantation governor swears to do his utmost endeavour that all 
the laws of trade shall be carried into execution & the Stat. of William 
the third, which declares the powers of the custom house, is particularly 
referred to in this oath. 

The consignees, for several days before the tea arrived, had been men- 
aced, and once, upon a sudden apprehension of danger, applied to the 
Admiral to receive them on board his ship, but in this application they 
did not succeed. 


Page 309, line 6 


... a moderator was chosen. Jonathan Williams, Esq who had married 
Dr. Franklin’s niece. Mr. Hancock, who had been moderator of the 
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late meetings of the town of Boston, it was thought best to pass by not 
from disrespect; other reasons were assigned. The Select men & town 
Clerk of Boston attended in the same places, they would have done at a 
legal town meeting. 


Page 310, line 3 

A person nearly related to some of the consignees, apprehending 
the people might commiserate their case if they had an opportunity of 
representing to the town the danger of making themselves chargeable 
for whatever damages the E India company might sustain by sending 
back the tea, moved for an assurance of safety if they came to the meet- 
ing, which was voted, and two hours were allowed for him to go to them 


& return. 


Page 310, line 34 

... and fair copies should be prepared and sent by a Committee, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, William Phillips, John Rowe [1715-1787] & 
Jonathan Williams Esq., to New York and Philadelphia; 


Page 310, line 36 

. and that their brethren in the country be desired to afford their 
assistance upon the first notice given; and that thanks should be given 
for their junction at this time— 


Page 311, line 12 

. .. and to see to the execution of the engagement made by the master, 
and owner of the Ship to carry back the teas. It soon appeared, that they 
had engaged more than was in their power to perform. 


Page 312, line 6 
As soon as the two Vessels, last arrived, were so far unladen, that the 
whole quantity of the tea could be come at; 


Page 312, line 8 

Great pains were taken, to bring in as many of the people of the country 
as possible. The Representatives of Roxbury, Dorchester, Brookline, 
Cambridge, and Newtown were present, and very active. 


Page 313, line 12 
Dr. Young observed, that the Owner... 
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Page 315, line 2 
William Brattle [1706-1776], Esq. 


Page 315, line 5 
James Bowdoin, Esq. 


Page 317, line 14 
Which resolve declared that if he did not make such declaration he 
should be impeached &c. 


Page 317, line 35 


Mr. [Nathaniel] Ropes, Mr. Cushing [William, 1732-1810] and Mr. 
[Foster] Hutchinson. 


Page 318, line 23 

The Governor not coming to Council that, nor the next day, the 
House sent for the Secretary [Thomas Flucker], and directed him to 
deliver the remonstrance forthwith to the governor; 


Page 319, line 23 

In all the disputes with the House, from his first coming to the chair, 
he had studied to avoid such charges as would irritate and tend to widen 
the breach between him and them; 


Page 319, line 40 

Before they had received the governor’s answer to their petition, they 
Resolved, as the firm opinion of the House, that it is highly improper, 
and contrary to usage and precedent, that the Chief Justice should sit in 
the Superior Court, although the order for his removal, is not yet act- 
ually passed by the Governor & Council. And they sent the Messenger 
of the House to notify him of this opinion. It is difficult to determine 
what they mean by contrary to usage & precedent. There never had 
been a precedent in the Province. 


Page 322, line 8 

The Council directed the Secretary to lay these articles also before the 
governor, and, in another message they pray they may be informed of his 
determination with regard to them also. 

I do not find any answer to this last message, and, it is probable, he 
relied upon his former messages as sufficient. 
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Page 324, line 8 

The governor knew, that, for fourscore years which had passed from 
the date of the charter, the way of removing persons from office who had 
been appointed by the governor with advice of council, had been by 
nominating to the council other persons in their stead; he was also 
sensible, that there had been instances of complaints against persons in 
publick office for male conduct, which, by the consent of governors, 
had been enquired into by the council, in order to their being able the 
better to give their advice & assistance to the removal of such persons, 
and appointing others in their stead; but he knew of no instance in 
which a governor had suffered an enquiry into a complaint, in which he 
was convinced that, if everything alledged to support it was admitted 
to be true, he could not be justified in removing or passing any censure 
upon the person against whom the complaint was brought; and, if such 
an instance could have been produced, he would not have considered it 
as a precedent to be followed. 

The ground of the complaint against the Chief Justice, was his taking 
a salary from the King, paid out of a revenue raised in the colonies by 
authority of an Act of Parliament: The other matters alledged in the 
impeachments, as a reflection upon the legislature for not paying him a 
sum equivalent to his support, did not deserve any answer, being, 
evidently, alledged meerly to draw on the consideration of the principal 
charge. 

The council had declared, that the governor, with the council, consti- 
tuted a court of judicature; and, though by the charter the power of 
assembling the council is expressly granted to the governor alone, yet 
they had desired that he, with them, would appoint a time for assembling 
to hear this cause. The House, when they presented their articles to the 
council, in the absence of the governor, had, by their committee, de- 
clared that the governor was presumed to be present; and the Council, 
after such declaration, had received the articles; and the committee had 
made report to the House, that they had impeached the Chief Justice 
before the governor and Council; he considered that, when the Council 
had received his answer to their last message refusing to act with them, 
they might with as much reason, and he thought it probable they would, 
proceed to consider, and determine the articles, as they received a 
message to the governor, and council in the absence of the governor; and, 
in like manner, presume that he was present. He had no reason to doubt, 
that they would consider the charter, when it impowers the legislature to 
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tax the inhabitants for the support of government, as giving an exclusive 
right, both of supporting the government, and of taxing the inhabitants; 
and, having once a property in such a right, and, being intitled to English 
liberties, no power upon earth in which they were not represented could 
deprive them of this property. This had been their reasoning in similar 
cases. 

Their sentiments upon these points may be collected from their 
publick proceedings; and, upon such principles, it might be expected, 
they would declare the articles against the Chief Justice to be maintained; 
as the fact of receiving a salary from the King had been confessed in his 
answer. 


Page 326, note, line 6 

And they conclude their last message to him with observing, that they 
fear one innovation after another will be forced upon them, till there will 
be not only “‘an abridgement of what are called English liberties,” but a 
total subversion of the constitution—that if they must still be exposed to 
the continual false representations of persons, who by such means get 
themselves advanced to places of honour and profit; and cannot even be 
heard when they complain, they nevertheless have the pleasure of con- 
templating, that posterity, for whom they are struggling, will do them 
justice by abhorring the memory of those men, who owe their greatness 
to their countrys ruin. 


Page 327, line 7 

He was, at some times, tempted to flatter himself, that, when the Council 
should take the administration upon them, their duty to the King would 
appear to them in a new light. He had been himself, when of the Council, 
what the people used to call the twenty eighth part of a governor, and he 
remembered, that some, who had the character of patriotick councellors, 
when they came to be governors, were as zealous as any of their brethren 
for observing royal instructions, and maintaining the prerogative in 
every respect; but there was no room to hope for the like from the present 
council. They had been so explicit in their votes, in the case of the tea, 
in that of the chief justice, in that of the Kings instructions; and there 
had been such approbation shewn of the measures of the House in 
general, that, if they should see their duty in a new light, a conformity 
to it would make them more obnoxious than the governor, whose princi- 
ples were known to have been the same before, as after, he came to the 
chair; and such conformity was not to be expected from them. 
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Page 328, line 8 

The news from England of a duel between Mr. Temple [John, 1732- 
1798] & Mr. Whately, and of Dr. Franklin’s publication in the News 
papers; 


Page 329, line 10 

The governor had never, in publick [o]r private manner, by letter nor in 
any other way, suggested these, or any other severe measures. He 
flattered himself, that there was a possibility, that, by taking off the 
three penny duty from tea, and by granting the Judges their commissions 
during good behaviour, the province might be kept in such a degree of 
quiet, as would be preferable to a compulsory submission by military 
power; and those were the last measures he had proposed. 
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New Light on “Publick Occurrences” 


America’s First Newspaper 


BY VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS 


: eo first attempt at journalism in America, like other 
beginnings in human relations, has a fascination for 
the student of culture. Through several studies the subject 
has been removed from speculation and controversy. The 
purpose of this paper is to review the matter with some 
analysis, and to introduce new light from a most interesting 
letter written by Cotton Mather to his kinsman Reverend 
John Cotton, pastor of the Church in Plymouth, on October 
17, 1690. This holograph letter was brought to my attention 
about twenty years ago by my friend, the late Robert Hoe 
Dodd, respected dealer in rare books and manuscripts. He 
had just acquired it, with other items, from the stock of 
Joseph F. Sabin of New York. At my suggestion, having 
pointed out to him the value of it in connection with Publick 
Occurrences, Mr. Dodd offered this letter to Mr. William 
Gwinn Mather for his Mather Library. Soon after its 
purchase by Mr. Mather I was invited by him to prepare a 
study of it for publication under his auspices. My studies, 
though far advanced, were interrupted by other professional 
obligations. When Mr. Mather disposed of his library I felt 
my purpose negatived. My data have now been restudied; 
and this paper is offered con amore to the American Anti- 
quarian Society, of which I became a member in April, 1904. 
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Tue Evipences REVIEWED 


In the year 1901 Dr. Samuel Abbott Green published the 
first satisfactory study of Publick Occurrences in his Ten Fac- 
simile Reproductions relating to Old Boston and Neighborhood, 
pp. 1-4. He had learned long before that somewhere in 
London there existed a copy of “‘such a newspaper,” which 
information he received from William Winthrop, United 
States Consul at Malta, where Dr. Green had met him. 
Using this clue, and “after long search among the files of 
various offices, in the year 1856,” he “discovered the unique 
sheet in the Colonial State Paper Office [now a part of the 
Public Record Office of Great Britain] and made a copy 
which was printed later in the first volume (pages 228-31) of 
The Historical Magazine (Boston) for August, 1857.” But 
before this publication by him, Dr. Green had become aware 
“that the late Reverend Joseph B. Felt already knew of this 
early print,” and had indeed mentioned it in the second 
edition of his Annals of Salem (vol. 2, p. 14), published in 
the year 1849. 

It was “some time after” the conversation between 
Winthrop and Green at Malta that Mr. Winthrop sent “an 
item in regard to the matter, signed W. W.” to Notes and 
Queries (London), February 7, 1857. This brought forth 
“an answer in the same periodical on May 23,” from one 
Cl. Hopper, “describing the sheet very fully, and telling 
where it could be found.” 


Dr. Green, or anyone else, has never located another copy 
of Publick Occurrences. He consulted several diaries of the 
period of its issuance; but only references by Chief Justice 
Samuel Sewall were located, in his Letter-Book (vol. 1, p. 112), 
under date of September 25, 1690, that “the first sheet of 
Occurrences . . . came out this day’’; and three entries in 


the Diary (vol. 1, pp. 332-3), viz.: 
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Sept. 25 [1690]. A printed sheet entituled publick Occurences comes 
out, which gives much distaste because not Licensed; and because of the 
passage referring to the French King and the Maquas [Mohawks]. 

Oct. 1. Print of the Governor and Council come out showing their 
disallowance of the Public Occurrences. 

Oct. 2. Mr. [Cotton] Mather writes a very sharp letter about it. 


Dr. Green, in 1901, concluded that the broadside ordering 
the paper’s suppression, and the entries by Sewall, contained 
“the only contemporary allusions to the offending paper, 
which have come down to the present time.” 


A year after the publication of Dr. Green’s study of Publick 
Occurrences, a disturbing claim for American newspaper 
priority was made by William Green Shillaber (May 1, 
1902) that “the first attempt at Newspaper Publication on 
the American Continent” was a printed sheet of 1689: The 
Present State of New-English Affairs. 1 well remember 
reading this reproduction of Shillaber when it appeared, 
and never considered it more than a broadside, in the nature 
of what the Germans called a Flugschrift, an issue (whether 
in writing or printed) to be scattered abroad for one oc- 
casion; a thing of practice from the fifteenth century, if not 
earlier. The Shillaber pretence was soon dissected by the 
late and able Albert Matthews, in Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. 10, no. 2 (March, 
1906), pp. 318-9. His paper is the most critical examination 
respecting the theories put forth about The Present State 
of New-English Affairs being a newspaper, a sheet, a broad- 
side, a ‘“‘Handbill, or Newspaper extraordinary,” or a 
“Printed Broadsheet.” He said: “The conclusion reached 
by me is that the sheet of 1689 is a broadside, but is not a 
newspaper.” 

Dr. Brigham, in his History and Bibliography of American 
Newspapers 1690-1820, Worcester, 1947, vol. 1, pp. 340-1, 
has not included the New English Affairs, even though a 
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copy of this rarity, formerly owned by the late I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, is now possessed by our Society. He begins his 
record of American journalism with Publick Occurrences as 
“the first genuine newspaper published in America,” and as 
having “‘most of the attributes of a newspaper of that day, 
including a title of the newspaper type, a system of enum- 
eration, a general smattering of news, and an announcement 
of continuous publication.” 

Dr. Green (0p. cit.) pointed out that in the period before 
the issue of this newspaper it had been a custom in New 
England to “‘write long letters containing items of public 
interest rather than personal news, and to send them through 
private hands to friends and kinsfolk living either in the 
other colonies or in England. Such communications were 
called ‘news letters’ or ‘letters of news’; and it was expected 
by the writers that they would be read in a wider circle than 
that of the family fireside.” He had seen “several such 
letters which in their day had been filed and endorsed 


‘Publick Occurrences.’ ” 


THE ProposAts oF BENJAMIN Harris 


The colophon on page 3 of Publick Occurrences is thus: 
“Boston, Printed by R. Pierce, for Benjamin Harris, at the 


London-Coffee House. 1690.” Harris’s shop was at what is 
now “the south corner of State and Washington Streets” 
(Green op. cit). As publisher his address to the reader said: 


“It is designed, that the Countrey shall be furnished once a moneth 
(or if any Glut of Occurrences happen, oftener) with an Account of such 
considerable things as have arrived unto our Notice.” This definitely 
announced publication periodically. On his part he promised to “take 
what pains” he could “to obtain a Faithful Relation of all such things”; 
and that he would “particularly make himself beholden to such Persons 
in Boston whom he knows to have been for their own use the diligent 
Observers of such matters.” He advised his readers definitely of his 


objectives, thus: 
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“That which is herein proposed, is First, That Memorable Occurents 
[sic] of Divine Providence may not be neglected or forgotten, as they too 
often are. Secondly, That people every where may better understand the 
Circumstances of Publique Affairs, both abroad and at home; which 
may not only direct their Thoughts at all times, but at some times also 
to assist their Businesses and Negotiations. Thirdly, that some thing may 
be done towards the Curing, or at least Charming of that Spirit of Lying, 
which prevails amongst us, wherefore nothing shall be entered, but what 
we have reason to believe is true, repairing to the best fountains for our 
Information. And when there appears any material mistake in any thing 
that is collected, it shall be corrected in the next. 

“Moreover, the Publisher of these Occurrences is willing to engage, that 
whereas, there are many False Reports maliciously made, and spread 
among us, if any well-minded person will be at pains to trace any such 
false Report so far as to find out and Convict the First Raiser of it, he 
will in this Paper (unless just Advice be given to the contrary) expose 
the Name of such person as 4 malicious Raiser of a false Report. It is 
suppos’d that none will dislike this Proposal, but such as intend to be 
guilty of so villanous a Crime.” 


These first proposals of journalism in America enunciated 
the highest ideals. No doubt the threat of exposing the 
raisers of malicious gossip or false reports struck consterna- 
tion in some, and had some effect in the act of intolerance 
that suppressed the newspaper. 


Tue Contents ANALYZED 


The following abstract of the contents of this first attempt 
at journalism in America reveals that a good beginning was 
made in accord with the proposals of the publisher. 


Piymouts InpIANS—THANKSGIVING 


Christian Indians at “Plimouth” have “a day of Thanksgiving to God 
for his Mercy in supplying their extream and pinching Necessities under 
their late want of Corn” and the “prospect of a very Comfortable 
Harvest.” The comment is made that “Their Example may be worth 
Mentioning.” 
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CaNADA ExpEDITION—ENLISTMENTS 


The withdrawal of many husbandmen for “the Forces lately gone for 
Canada” it was feared would hinder the harvesting; but the season was 
“so unusually favourable that they scarce can find any want of the 
many hundreds of hands, that are gone from them; which is looked upon 
as a Merciful Providence.” 


CHILDREN CAPTURED BY INDIANS AT CHELMSFORD 


Two missing children “about Chelmsford” were supposed to have 
been captured by “barbarous Indians.” 


SuicipE aT WATERTOWN 

In the beginning of September “‘a very Tragical Accident happened at 
Water-Town.” An old man “whose wife’s discretion and industry had 
long been the support of his Family,” and who had “newly buried his 
Wife,” was filled with fear lest “he should now come to want before he 
dyed”; and “The Devil took advantage of the Melancholly which he 
thereupon fell into,” and, though carefully looked after by “‘very care- 
ful friends,” so that “he should do himself” no harm, he, nevertheless, 
evaded their vigilance, and “one evening escaping from them into the 
Cow-house,” they pursued and “found him hanging by a Rope, which 
they had used to tye their Calves withal, he was dead with his feet near 
touching the Ground.” 


EpipEMmIcs 


“Epidemical Fevers and Agues grow very common, in some parts of 
the Country, whereof, tho’ many dye not, yet they are sorely unfitted 
for their imployments; but in some parts a more malignant Fever seems 
to prevail in such sort that it usually goes thro’ a Family where it comes, 
and proves Mortal unto many.” 


Boston—SMALLPOXx DISASTER 


The smallpox epidemic in Boston is “very much abated.” This 
epidemic was considered more widespread than one of twelve years 
before, but not so mortal. About 320 died, or “perhaps half so many as 
fell by the former.” It raged most in June, July, and August. It attacked 
“all sorts of people,” even “Children in the bellies of Mothers” who were 
supposed immune from having had the disease “many years ago.” 
Some of these babes “were now born full of the Distemper.” The 
suffering of Boston was indescribable. The contagion “now unhappily 
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spreads in several other places, among which our Garrisons in the East 
are to be reckoned some of the greatest Sufferers.” 


Boston—Disastrous Fires; Loss or Printinc Press 

A “few weeks ago” Boston was visited “with a Disaster by Fire.” 
About 20 houses “near the Mill-Creek” were consumed. Again “about 
midnight,” in this month, on September 16-17, “another Fire broke 
forth near the South-Meeting-House,” when 5 or 6 houses were consumed 
and “almost carried the Meeting-house it self, one of fairest Edifices in 
the Country, if God had not remarkably assisted the Endeavours of the 
People to put out the Fire.” A young man perished in the house where 
this fire had started. Another disaster was, “that the best furnished 
PRINTING-PRESS, of those few that we know of in America, was lost; 
a loss not presently to be repaired.” The loss of this printing-press 
obliged Harris to have the newspaper printed by R. Pierce, for him. 


A Vesset Se1zep By Penosscot INDIANS 


A report was received of a vessel “bound from Bristol to Virginia,” 
which “put in at Penobscot instead of Piscataqua, where the Indians 
and French seized her, and Butchered the Master, and several of his 
men.” 

Sir Pairs Expepition Acainst CANADA 

“The chief discourse of this month has been about the affairs of the 
Western Expedition against Canada. The Albanians, New-Yorkers and 
five Nations of Indians, in the West, had long been pressing of the 
Massachusetts, to make an Expedition by Sea, into Canada, and still 
made us believe, that they stayed for us, and that while we assaulted 
Quebeck, they would pass the Lake, and by Land make a Descent upon 
Mount Real. Accordingly this Colony with some assistance from our 
kind Neighbours of Plimouth; fitted out an Army of near five and twenty 
hundred men, and a Navy of two and thirty Sail; which went from hence 
the beginning of the last August, under the Command of the Honourable 
Sir William Phips. 

“In the mean time the English Colonies & Provinces in the West 
raised Forces, the Numbers whereof have been reported five or six 
hundred. The Honourable General Winthrop was in the Head of these, 
and advanced within a few miles of the Lake; He there had some good 
Number of Maqua’s [Mohawks] to joyn his Forces, but contrary to his 
Expectation, it was found that the Canoo’s to have been ready for the 
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Transportation of the Army over the Lake, were not prepared, and the 
other Nations of Indians, that should have come to this Campaign, sent 
their Excuses, pretending that the Small-pox was among them, and some 
other Trifles. The General Meeting with such vexing disappointments, 
called a Councel of War, wherein ’twas agreed, That it was impossible 
for them to Prosecute their Intended Expedition. However he dispatched 
away the Maqua’s to the French Territories, who returned with some 
Success, having slain several of the French, and brought home several 
Prisoners, whom they used in a manner too barbarous for any English to 
approve. The General coming back to Albany, there happened a mis- 
understanding, between him and the Lieutenant Governour of New- 
york which occasioned much discourse, but produced not those effects 
which were feared of it. Where lay the bottom of these miscarriages is 
variously conjectured, if any people further West than Albany, have 
been Tampering with the Indians, to desert the business of Canada, we 
hope time will discover it. And if Almighty God will have Canada to 
be subdu’d without the assistance of those miserable Salvages, in whom 
we have too much confided, we shall be glad, that there will be no 
Sacrifice offered up to the Devil, upon this occasion; God alone will have 
all the Glory. 

“Tis possible, we have not so exactly related the Circumstances of 
this business, but this Account, is as near exactness, as any that could 
be had, in the midst of many various reports about it.” 


INDIANS AND CAPTIVES 
Destruction of a body of “French Indians.” Return of two English 
captives who “escaped from the hands of the Indians and French at 
Pascadamoquady, came into Portsmouth on the sixteenth Instant” and 
reported massacres of forty captives held by the French. The aforesaid 
two captives “escaped into a Shallop” which the French, they said, had 
intended to employ as a decoy against English vessels. 


Foreicn News anp Rumors 

“Portsmouth Sept. 20th.” Arrival of “a small Vessel from Barbadoes” 
bringing a letter reporting that “Christophers is wholly taken from the 
French as also a small Island called Stacia’; also brought news of tri- 
umphal entry of King William in Ireland. “France is in much trouble 
(and fear) not only with us but also with his Son, who has revolted 
against him lately, and has great reason, if reports be true, that the 
Father used to lie with the Sons Wife. He has got all the Hugonots, and all 
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the dissatisfied Papists, with the great force of the D. of Lorraign, and 
are now against him, resolving to depose him of his life and Kingdom.” 
Unconfirmed report from Cork, Ireland. 


Fort Peyerscot anp OrHer Exp .oits 

“From Plimouth Sept. 22. We have an Account, that on Friday the 
12th Instant, in the night, our Forces Landing privately, forthwith sur- 
rounded Pegypscot Fort; but finding no Indians there, they March’d to 
Amonoscoggin. There on the Lords-day, they kill’d and took 15 or 16 
of the Enemy, and recovered five English Captives mostly belonging to 
Oyster-River; who advised, that the men had gone about ten days down 
to a River, to meet with the French, and the French Indians; where 
they expected to make up a Body of 300 men, and design first against 
Well’s or Piscataqua.” Other reports of the doings of “the Army” at 
Macquoit, at Saco, at Pegypscot-Plains. Attack and exploit at Casco 
Bay, in which the English of Massachusetts-Bay “lost 9 men, and had 
about 20 wounded,” and in the ambush “the blow chiefly fell on our 
dear Friends, the Plimouth-Forces, 15 being kill’d and wounded of 
Captain Southworth’s Company.” 


Tue NEWSPAPER SUPPRESSED 


The Order by the Governor and Council that “sup- 
pressed and called in” Publick Occurrences, and “‘strictly”’ 
forbade hereafter “any person or persons . . . to Set forth 
any thing in Print without License first obtained” from 
governmental authority, is known in only two copies extant 
of the printed broadside; one being in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It referred to the newspaper as a 
“Pamphlet”; and in Cotton Mather’s letter he refers to the 
Order as “a very severe Proclamation against ye poor 


Pamphlett.”’ 
By THE 


GOVERNOUR & COUNCIL 


HEREAS some have lately presumed to Print and Disperse a 

Pamphlet: Entituled, Publick Occurrences, both Foreign and 

Domestick: Boston, Thursday, Septemb. 25th. 1690. Without 
the least Privity or Countenance of Authority. 
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The Governour and Council having had the perusal of the said 
Pamphlet, and finding that therein is contained Reflections of a very 
high nature: As also sundry doubtful and uncertain Reports, do 
hereby manifest and declare their high Resentment and Disallowance 
of said Pamphlet, and Order that the same be Suppressed and called 
in; strictly forbidding any person or persons for the future to set 
forth any thing in Print without Licence first obtained from those that 
are or shall be appointed by the Government to grant the same. 

By Order of the Governour &9 Council. 
Isaac Addington, Secr. 


Boston, September 29th. 1690. 


It has already been shown that Chief Justice Sewall in his 
diary remarked that the publication of the newspaper gave 
“much distaste because not Licensed; and because of the 
passage referring to the French King and the Maquas.” He 
also recorded, under date of October 2, that “Mr. Mather 
writes a very sharp letter about it.”” It would be interesting 
to have the text of this Mather letter, which apparently 
Dr. Green had not been able to find; but the Mather letter 
to Cotton, of October 17, now here first made public, is 
extraordinary for the new light it reveals on this matter. 
It also seems to me that Harris’s address to the public was 
another factor in the suppression—the threat by him to 
expose by naming persons alleged to be purveyors of false 
reports. The reasons for disallowance were cumulative; 
but most of all because publication had proceeded without 
official license. There was no freedom of the press in English- 
America. That freedom was won in provincial New York for 
the commoners against the arrogance of political overlords 
in the case of John Peter Zenger, whose victory extended 
itself over all the English domain in the eighteenth century. 
Curiously enough, in Philadelphia, William Bradford before 
1690 had been reprimanded and ordered by the provincial 
council of Pennsylvania not to print without license from it; 
and in 1687 was warned not to print anything about the 
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Quakers without their official consent. He was reprehended 
by Governor John Blackwell and his council in 1689 for 
printing Penn’s Charter. Disgusted, Bradford returned to 
England; but was persuaded to return to Philadelphia. In 
1692 he was released from his official printing contract, and 
became involved in the turbulence that had arisen by the 
schism led by George Keith, was arrested, his types, paper 
and other things seized by the sheriff. He refused to furnish 
security for his recognizance. At his trial he pleaded his own 
cause with great skill, maintaining the right of peremptory 
challenge of biased jurors in a libel action, and that the 
burden of proof was upon his prosecutors, whilst the jurors 
were judges of the law as well as of the facts. He won his 
case by disagreement among the jury and he was discharged. 
In 1693 his seized property was restored and be became 
public printer of New York. He was the first American 
printer to fight for the liberty of the press. This is important, 
as it shows the climate in which printers moved in Boston as 
well as elsewhere then in America. Strange it has long 
seemed to me that he, the pioneer in English-America in the 
fight for liberty of the art preservative of all arts, should in 
after years as a journalist have aided, or at least abetted, the 
partisans of Governor Cosby in the trial of Zenger, who had 
been his apprentice and as such had been influenced by him. 


Cotron MATHER AND “PusBLick OccURRENCES”’ 


That Mather had been suspected of being the promoter of 
the newspaper he himself acknowledges and refutes in his 
letter to John Cotton; that “People had & have a Notion, 
that I was the Author of it; but as it happened well, the 
Publisher had not one Line of it from mee, only as accidently 
meeting him on the high-way, on his Request, I show’d 
him how to contract & express the Report of the Expedition 
at Casco & the East.” This refers of course to the forming 
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Phips expedition. The persistent rumors about Mather 
continued. He says: “However, the Government, knowing 
that my Name was tossed about it, & knowing nevertheless 
that there was but one Publisher, who pick’t up here & there 
what hee inserted, they emitted a very severe Proclamation 
against the poor Pamphlett, the first Line whereof thunders 
against Some, that had published that scandalous Thing.— 
This Accident gave a mighty Assistance to the Calumnies of 
the People against poor me, who have deserved soe very IIl 
of the Countrey.” It is apparent that Mather was nettled 
by the “very severe Proclamation.” He informed Cotton 
that the reason why he had not sent to him a copy of 
Publick Occurrences was because “at first”? he agreed in 
“Opinion with such as Disliked the two Passages of the 
Maqua’s & the monster Louis”; but he had since changed 
his mind. Now he found there was “not a Word said Of the 
Maqua’s, but what wee ought to say To them, or else wee 
bring Guilt upon Oursel[ve]ls. As for the French Tyrant, 
nothing is mention’d of him, but as a Remote Report, and 
yett wee had the thing in Print long ago: and hee is per- 
mitting the Wickedest Libels in the World, to bee published 
of our K. Wm, and for us to talk (as his good Subjects here 
do) of being afraid of Offending him, when wee are taking 
from him the best Countrey hee has in America, is methinks 
a pretty Jest. But lett it go as it will; they that had a mind 
to make mee odious, have attained their End, with as much 
Injustice as could well have been used; & a few such Tricks 
will render mee incapable of serving either God or Man, in 
N. England.” 

The suppression Order had been put forth on September 
29th, yet in his letter to Cotton on October 17th, Mather 
revealed his willingness to see the newspaper continued. 
His words are strong, were confidential, but risky. He 
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allows his letter is long and “‘Impertinent.” Here he sums 
up: “I do not know, whether Harris will go on with his 
Occurrences, or no; but if hee do, I shall endeavour monthly 
to supply you. I look upon his Design, to bee a very Noble, 
useful, & Laudable Design; and some that you have heard 
Rail against it, might do well to endeavour themselves to do 
something that may render them worthy to bee accounted 
Serviceable, before they discourage such Honest men, as 
those three or four (whereof I tell you again I was None) 
Ingenious men, from whom Harris has his Occurrences.—” 
There is also in his letter confirmation of what Dr. Green 
stated about the term used for a title of Harris newspaper 
being a common one in use at the time. Mather tells Cotton 
he has written thus “merely fo[r] want of Other Occur- 
rences; whereof thfere is] at this time a great Scarcity.” 


Cotton MATHER To CoTTron 


Boston 
17d. 8m. 1690. 
Die ob Fratris mortem, et memora- 
-bili, et miserabili.— 
Reverend Sir, 

Seeing of you, and (in the want thereof) Hearing from you, are things, 
which I count among none of my small Satisfactions. I do therefore 
particularly thank you for your last. I bless God, for that Faith, which 
has carried my Cousin Roland through his Late Exercises, unto such an 
Issue. Lett him not imagine, that hee shall bee a Looser by any self- 
denial for the Interest of God; the great God will see th[a]t hee shall bee 
no Looser: One Sandwich will pro[ve,] I am perswaded, worth Ten 
Dedhams to him, since hee has been determined by God, more by himself, 
in his acceptance of the calls that have been given him. Remember mee 
kindly to him. 

The Late sheet of Public Occurrences, has been the Occasion of much 
Discourse, it seems, about the Countrey; & some that might as well have 
been spared. People had & have a Notion, that I was the Author of it; 
but as it happened well, the Publisher had not one Line of it from mee, 
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only as accidentally meeting him on the high-way, on his Request, I 
show’d him how to contract & express the Report of the Expedition at 
Casco & the East. However, the Government, knowing that my Name 
was tossed about it, & knowing nevertheless that there was but one 
Publisher, who pick’t up here & there what hee inserted, they emitted a 
very severe Proclamation against the poor Pamphlett, the first Line 
whereof thunders against Some, that had published that scandalous 
Thing.—This Accident gave a mighty Assistance to the Calumnies of 
the People against poor mee, who have deserved soe very Ill of the 
Countrey. The Reason, why I sent you not one of the Papers, was be- 
cause I did myself at first agree in my Opinion with such as Disliked the 
two Passages of the Maqua’s & the monster Louis; but I have since 
changed my mind. I now find, there is not a Word said Of the Magqua’s, 
but what wee ought to say To them, or else wee bring Guilt upon our- 
sel[ve]s. As for the French Tyrant, nothing is mention’d of him, but as a 
Remote Report, and yett wee had the thing in Print long ago: and hee is 
permitting the Wickedest Libels in the World, to bee published of our 
K. Wn, and for us to talk (as his good Subjects here do) of being afraid 
of Offending him, when wee are taking from him the best Countrey hee 
has in America, is methinks a pretty Jest. But lett it go as it will; they 
that had a mind to make mee odious, have attained their End, with as 
much Injustice as could well have been used; & a few such Tricks will 
render mee incapable of serving either God or Man, in N. England. 

I do not know, whether Harris will go on with his Occurrences, or 
no; but if hee do, I shall endeavour monthly to supply you. I look upon 
his Design, to bee a very Noble, useful, & Laudable Design; and some 
that you have heard Rail against it, might do well to endeavour them- 
selves to do something that may render them worthy to bee accounted 
Serviceable, before they discourage such Honest men, as those three or 
four (whereof I tell you again I was None) Ingenious men, from whom 
Harris had his Occurrences.— 

Sir, Forgive the Length of this Impertinent Letter. I write this 
meerly fo[r] want of Other Occurrences; whereof th[ere is] at this time a 
great Scarcity. God grant good ones when they come. 

Remember mee, to Relations with you; and beleeve that I am 

Sir, No less 
Your Servant 
than Your Kinsman 
C. Mather 
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John Hepburn and His Book Against 
Slavery, 1715 


BY HENRY J. CADBURY 


EW JERSEY is justified in being proud of its saint 

and antislavery pioneer, John Woolman, the tailor of 
Mount Holly. The object of this brief paper is to cast a little 
light on an obscure East Jersey predecessor of his in the 
cause of the oppressed slave, John Hepburn. I may intro- 
duce him by reprinting what I wrote about him some years 
ago. After mentioning the rare Keithian tract against 
slavery I said: 


Scarce likewise is the next piece to be mentioned, The American 
Defence of the Christian Golden Rule, or an Essay to prove the Unlawfulness 
of Making Slaves of Men (by him who Loves the Freedom of the Souls 
and Bodies of All Men, John Hepburn. Printed in the year 1715.) This 
is a ninety-four page octavo book, but copies at the British Museum and 
the Boston Public Library (the latter lacking the title page and text 
pages after page 40) are perhaps the only ones in existence. It is generally 
supposed that the author, who calls England his native land, was living 
and writing in America, perhaps in New Jersey, and that his book was 
printed in England. But nothing is known about him and it is really 
only circumstantial evidence that makes us regard him as a Friend. He 
mentions various Friends including John Saltkill (Salkeld) and Thomas 
Chalkley, “who openly bear their testimony against this abomination in 
their public assemblies,” but adds nothing to our list of printed anti- 
slavery items except the American Defence. 

What he says in this full and interesting preface anticipates by over 
two centuries the conclusions drawn in this note respecting the scarcity of 
antislavery writings, the hesitation of authors to appear in print against 


1 “Quaker Bibliographical Notes” on the earliest Antislavery Writings in the Bulletin of 
Friends Historical Association, vol. 26 [1937], pp. 41 ff. 
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the custom, and the rapid disappearance of such protests as were made 
public. He writes: “And now, Reader, I am going to show thee a wonder, 
and that is, this thirty years I have been in America this practice has 
been carried on in almost profound silence. ... I have lain dormant 
above this thirty years . . . I was silent so long because I waited for my 
betters to undertake the works; and if any had appeared in this work, 
it is like I had been silent still.” Referring to the few earlier publications? 
he complains: “But the most of all those writings I doubt are destroyed 
by negro masters; that the reader will find them almost as scarce to be 


found as the Phenix Egg.’ 


A reviewer of this article rightly refers to John Hepburn 
as one of whom very little is known and yet his book with 
two others are the only pieces against slavery known to 
have appeared in print before 1729. The other two are by 
George Keith, 1693, and Samuel Sewall (The Selling of 
Joseph, 1700). Indeed all the knowledge of Hepburn previ- 
ously applied to his book was derived from the book itself. 
The following data, about both the man and the book, slight 
as they are may be a welcome addition. 


THE MAN 


John Hepburn’s book makes it clear that he was an emi- 
grant to America about 1684 for he contrasts himself with 


2 The Quaker pieces by Fox and Keith and some references by non-Friends (John 
Tillotson and Cotton Mather). Two pieces he reprints in extenso in his book. One is from 
the Athenian Oracle, second edition, London 1704; the other, written according to J. H. by 
another hand, a piece apparently unknown to bibliographers in general and bibliographers 
on slavery. “Arguments against Making Slaves of men. Written by a native of America, 
September 14, 1713.” The first of these may be by a Friend, but very likely none of the 
three authors involved was a Friend. 


3 Since Pastorius was involved in the earliest Quaker petition of 1688 it is interesting 
to know that his library came later to include both the earliest printed pieces (Keith and 
Hepburn) now so rare, and also Fox’s Gospel Family-Order, which was reprinted (I think 
at Philadelphia) in 1701. See M. D. Learned, The Life of Francis Daniel Pastorius, 1908, 
pp. 257, 278. Pastorius copied out much of Hepburn’s book in his unpublished miscellany, 
The Beehive. It was largely reprinted by Samuel Allinson, Jr., in the Non-Slaveholder 
(vol. 2 [1847], pp. 148 ff.; vol. 3 [1848], pp. 211 ff.) from a copy signed by his ancestor 
“Thomas Scattergood, 1730.” This may be the mutilated copy which Enoch Lewis men- 
tions in 1851 as having been before him (Friends Review, vol. 5, p 88). 
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the “native of America,” the anonymous author of the 


“Arguments against Making Slaves of Men” which he 
prints (for the first time). He also speaks of thirty years he 
has been in America. 

This fits exactly the evidence in a list still extant‘ of in- 
dentured servants. The list is headed as follows: 


The names of such persons as were imported into this province and 
brought to be Registered in the books of Recorde are as followes, ented 
this 5th day of december Anno domini 1684. 

Upon the Accompt of such of the proprietors of province as belongs to 
Scotland. 


Twenty-four names follow under this first division—all 
marked “‘per Indenture for four years”; the eleventh is John 
Haburne. 

On May 12, 1687, a petition of about twenty of the Scotch 
proprietors’ servants for head land was entered on the 
minutes of the Council of Proprietors of the Eastern Division 
of New Jersey at Amboy Perth “‘to be laid out to them near 
Blew Hills.” They were entitled by law to thirty acres 
apiece. It was “agreed they have the same, adjoining the 
land already granted to the Scotch Proprietors, their masters 
for head land.” John Hebron appears in this list.5 So also 
about a year later when John Hebron and other recipients 
transfer the lands so received “to Robert Barclay of Urie, 
governor of the province, for and in consideration of a cer- 
tain sum of money by us in hand already received of Robert 
Barclay,’’* and when the proprietors announce their ratifica- 

* Office of the Secretary of State, Trenton, New Jersey, Book A, p. 155. The text is 
printed not quite correctly in James Steen, New Aberdeen, Matawan, N. J., 1899, pp. 26 ff. 


* Volume for 1685-1705 in the writing of James Emott, Secretary of the province, p. 82, 
in the office of the Proprietors at Perth Amboy, New Jersey. For this procedure see 
G. J. Miller in the volume on The Minutes of the Board of Proprietors of the Eastern Division 
of New Jersey, Perth Amboy, 1949, pp. 32 ff. 


* Book B, vol. 3, no. 404 at the same office, printed in Steen, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. the 
survey (undated) Book L, p. 209. 
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tion of this transfer.? All these documents clearly indicate 
the usual process by which those who migrated to the 
province without means of their own refunded their patrons 
by taking the position of indentured servants which entitled 
them also to an assignment of lands called head lands which 
in turn was transferred to the patron. Thus John Hebron 
or Hepburn was nominally an indentured servant of the 
Scots proprietors, and specifically of Robert Barclay, who is 
described as “fof Ury in the Kingdom of Scotland, Esquire 
and Governor in chief of our said province”’ but who is better 
known to Friends as the author of the famous Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity. 

Many later transactions, using the names John Hepburn 
and John Hebron interchangeably, appear in the records of 
real estate both in the archives in Trenton and in those at 
Perth Amboy. I shall content myself by referring only to 
the abstracts in the printed archives. In 1693 Hepburn is 
described as late of Cheesquake in Middlesex County and a 
tailor and the recipient of 300 acres in the same county on 
the Raritan River.* In April, 1695, he is described as of 
Amboy, a tailor, in a deed by which he received a lot at 
Freehold at the first branch of Deep Run,* and in October 
of the same year he disposes of the 300 acres on the Raritan 
River.’? In March, 1700/1, and in June, 1701, he shares with 
many other persons, “‘all of Monmouth County,” the benefit 
of property or a right of way. The locations are described 
as on Whingsunk Neck or Matawan Creek or Wickatunck." 


7 Book C, vol. 4, no. 25, dated June 24, 1688. This is the same proceeding involving a 
transfer of some 500 acres of lands “in Essex County at the mouth of Turkie Brook on 
the Rahway River” mentioned in the records of the Secretary of State of New Jersey at 
Trenton. Cf. Archives of the State of New Jersey, First Series, vol. 21, Patterson, 1899, 
120, 132. 

8 Ibid., p. 241. 

Ibid., p. 236. 

0 [bid., p. 241. 

4 Ibid., pp. 324, 327. 
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Before proceeding further I may mention John Hebron’s 
marriage. His wife was Ann or Anna, daughter of Thomas 
Laurie. With her father and brother James she “imported” 
herself to East Jersey in December, 1683. In 1685-6 Thomas 
Laurie also owned land in Cheesquake, in Middlesex County. 
We soon learn that this land was on Raritan bay and that 
he was a tailor." But by 1695 and 1696 he is described as of 
Hortencie, and receives in turn by deed three contiguous 
lots at Wickatunck, though in 1698 he transfers them to his 
only son James and is himself now described as “‘of Freehold, 
tailor.””* That is still descriptive of him when on March 6, 
1712/3 he made his will. He still owned then a farm on 
Raritan Bay next below the Amboy Ferry House and he 
mentions beside his children James and Anna, his son-in- 
law John Hepburn." This is not the first evidence of their 
marriage; indeed it must have occurred much earlier, at any 
rate before September, 1695, when Ann Hebrone appears 
among the witnesses to a Quaker wedding in Shrewsbury." 

We may pause here to observe the parallel between the 
career of John Hepburn and that of his wife’s family. They 
both came to America about 1683 or 1684. John and his 
father-in-law were both tailors. (Was this a case of an 
apprentice marrying his master’s daughter?) Both of them 
originally had land on Raritan bay or river at Cheesquake. 
Thomas Laurie’s farm was near the Amboy Ferry House, 
John Hebron was a tailor in Amboy. It will be recalled that 
just about the time they were settling in America Amboy 


2 Archives of the State of New Jersey, vol. 23, pp. 76, 80, 106, 119. On May 29, 1684, 
the Governor and Council granted him a patent for sixty acres of land to be surveyed “on 
the west side of Raritan River against Amboy Point.” (Archives, vol. 13, p. 127). 


8 [bid., pp. 287-8 (four entries). 


“ New Jersey Wills, vol. 1, 1670-1730 (Archives of the State of New Jersey, vol. 23 [1901], 
p. 286.) The will was proved Aug. 2, 1714. John Hepburn was executor. 


% John E. Stillwell, Historical and Genealogical Miscellany, vol. 1 [1903] p. 247. 
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was being developed as a new settlement.'* In like manner 
we know that Freehold was settled shortly before 1700." 
Thomas Laurie and John Hebron (Hepburn) were therefore 
both among the early settlers in both places. 

A further connection between son-in-law and father-in- 
law is to be found in the former’s book. Indeed without it 
one would not be so sure that the John Hepburn of the 
American Defence was the John Hebron (rarely Hepburn) 
of the East Jersey records. I refer to the three essays on the 
subjects of baptism and predestination which follow those 
on slavery. They are assigned to Thomas Lowry or Laurie 
and were written in 1707 or 1709. The copy at the Boston 
Public Library lacks, as already noted, this part of the 
volume, and hence this evidence. When mentioned in 
bibliographies they are not correctly connected. John 
Hepburn in the postscript testifies to the integrity of the 
author. He does not indicate that the author is his own 
father-in-law and that he had recently died. And once more 
the younger man follows the elder’s example for he publishes 
next a letter of his own signed J. H. and dated New-Jersey, 
sth month, 1714. It also is on baptism, and evidently is 
addressed to a Baptist and in answer to an Anti-Quaker 
piece (otherwise unknown to me), as will be seen from its 
opening words: “Friend Silby, I have seen thy Book 
called: The Fallacy of the Quakers, in which thou asserts 
Christian Baptism to be with water.” In his Advertisement 
to the Reader he says that he submitted these questions to 
the Yearly Meeting of Water-Baptists at Middletown in 
1712 and “likewise this present year 1714 at the same place 
but they gave me no answer.” 


16 W. A. Whitehead, Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy, New York, 1856. 


™ Governor Joel Parker, “Monmouth County in the Provincial Era” in Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, Second Series, vol. 3, [1872-4], p. 46. 
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Few further facts about John Hebron are recorded. In 
1706/7 he is one of several witnesses at a Quaker marriage 
at Shrewsbury.'® On May 26, 1709, he witnessed a will at 
Freehold.” In 1714 he is mentioned as one of the com- 
missioners appointed by Act of the General Assembly for 
the laying out of highways in the County of Monmouth who 
still survived.” His name appears in the same capacity in a 
memorandum of 28th of April 1715.%* Again in 1720 he 
witnessed a will in Freehold, this time of a kind of distant 
connection, for the testator, William Redford or Radford, 
was the father-in-law of James Laurie, the brother of Anna 
Hepburn. Indeed she is the other witness to this will and 
they spell their surnames differently, “John Hepburn” and 
“Anna Hebron.” 

Probably John Hepburn lived on to a ripe old age. In 
January, 1744/5, his son John Hepburn, Junior, yeoman of 
Freehold, in his will makes provision for the care of his father 
John Hepburn, Senior. The latter is of course our John 
Hepburn. Evidently he was then a widower, since the testa- 
tor makes no mention of his mother, Anna Hepburn. Nor 
did John Hepburn, Junior, leave any wife or children of his 
own when he died soon after (the will was proved February 
4, 1744/5). He does mention the following members of the 
family: a brother James Hepburn of Windsor Township, 
with his sons John and James; a sister Naomi, evidently the 


8 Stillwell, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 255. 
® New Jersey Archives, vol. 23, p. 94. 


™ Stillwell, op. cit., vol. 3 [1914], p. 402. Cf. Edwin Laing, Genealogical Record, p. 
Ixviii in Edwin Salter, History of Monmouth and Ocean Counties, 1890. The source is not 
given. 


™ Book F, page 1 in the County Clerk’s office at Freehold, quoted in Steen, of. cit., p. 29. 


® Archives, vol. 23, pp. 376-7. This will was proved in 1726. James Laurie himself was 
no longer a resident of Freehold. In 1705 he had bought 187 acres near Allentown, on which 
he built a cabin and remained the rest of his life, according to the Genealogical Record in 
Edwin Salter, op. cit., p. xxxvi. 
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wife of Jeremiah Castner, and another sister Elizabeth, wife 
of Charles Jolley and mother of John and James Jolley.” 

How long John Hepburn, Senior, outlived his namesake I 
do not know. Having deeded land to both his sons in 1743 
he probably was supported by them or by their estates and 
left no will of his own. An account rendered to settle the 
estate of John Hepburn, Junior, in 1764 suggests by its 
equal charges to his estate and to his brother James that their 
care of their aged father had recently terminated. The John 
Hepburn of Piscataway who appears between 1748 and 1767 
in the lists of freeholders, in wills as witness or executor, or 
more often as one of the two appraisers making an inven- 
tory,* is probably the third John Hepburn, grandson of 
John, Senior, and son of James Hepburn. His own will dated 
in 1769 and proved in 1771 leaves his whole estate to his 
wife Sarah* and suggests that this was the John Hepburn 
who married in March or April, 1734, Sarah Laing after the 
manner of Friends.” 

Unfortunately none of the evidence cited indicates with 
certainty whether either John Hepburn, Senior, or his wife 
Anna, were Friends. That each of them once attended a 
Quaker marriage at Shrewsbury and signed the certificate as 
witnesses is not evidence, and their names do not appear 
again on the records of births and marriages of Shrewsbury 

% New Jersey Wills, vol. 2, 1730-1750 (Archives, vol. 30 [1913], p. 232.) One of the 
executors was the testator’s cousin Thomas Laurie of Upper Freehold who proved the 
will as a Quaker. 


4 Archives, vol. 30, 32, 33, see indexes. 


% Abstracts of Wills, vol. 5, 1771-1780 (New Jersey Archives, vol. 34 [1931], p. 241.) 
O. E. Monnette, First Settlers of the Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge, Los Angeles, 
part 6, 1934, p. 1187, says that John Hepburn Senior died in 1770 aged 103 years, evidently 
identifying him with this testator. But on examining the originals at Trenton I find the 
signature of this will agrees with various signatures in 1742, 1749, 1757, 1759 but neither 
with the signature of John Hepburn, Jr., in 1741 and 1744/5 nor with the signature of John 
Hepburn (presumably senior) in 1720 and 1728/9. 


26 Minutes of Plainfield and Rahway Monthly Meeting. But the same meeting’s minutes 
record the disownment in March, 1756, of a John Hepburn for marrying out of meeting. 
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monthly meeting 1674-1731. The minutes prior to 1732 are 
missing. Of course even as late as that date membership was 
not a matter of complete lists and is only indicated when 
occasion warrants on the minutes of Friends’ meetings. The 
records of other Friends’ meetings in the county of Mon- 
mouth are lacking. 

As for Thomas Laurie and his family it is commonly said 
that he was brother to Gawen Laurie, Deputy Governor of 
East Jersey from 1684 to 1686.2 Yet the will of Gawen 
Lawry, drawn in August, 1687, while it mentions his brother 
Arthur and the children of his sisters Christian and Agnes 
and the children of his own children, James Laury (de- 
ceased), Mary Haige and Rebecca Foster, mentions no 
brother Thomas.*% The property of Thomas on the Raritan 
was next to that of Gawen. The latter was certainly a Friend. 
So was William Redford, father-in-law of James Laurie. 
Moreover Thomas Laurie’s controversial work was in 
accordance with Quaker beliefs. Yet none of these facts 
carry evidence of membership for any of his family. 

The same may be said of John Hepburn’s use of 5th month 
in his letter to Silby and of the fact that he is meeting an 
anti-Quaker argument. These also are only to be added to 
other items of circumstantial evidence which I noted earlier. 

The facts of the situation, so far as I now see them, would 
be met if John Hepburn was not connected with any 
religious group. Certainly he was not a Water-Baptist. He 
refers to the Baptists’ meeting at Middletown as “their” 
meeting. His name is not included among nearly 70 of their 
members named in 1713.% ‘This was indeed a very old 

™ Salter, op. cit., p. xxxvi. W. A. Whitehead, East Jersey under the Proprietary Govern- 
ments, 1846, p. 126, Second Edition, Newark, 1875, p. 169 mote says more cautiously, 


“probably a brother of the deputy governor.” He adds: “Descendants of him are yet 
living in the southern part of the state.” 


® Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, Third Series, vol. 7 [1912-13], pp. 89 ff. 
* William S. Hornor, This Old Monmouth of Ours, Freehold, 1932, p. 260. 
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Baptist congregation founded in 1686, the oldest in the 
state of New Jersey.** Curiously enough probably the very 
“yearly meeting” to which Hepburn refers is known to us 
from Morgan Edwards History of the Baptists written in 
1792. It was a council called from all the neighboring 
churches and held on May 12, 1712, at Middletown to deal 
with a dispute in the local church which went so far that 
each party had excommunicated the other.*! 

The emigrant Hepburn seems to have settled for a time at 
what is now Matawan. This was a Scotch colony and its 
religious history is given pretty fully in an informative 
pamphlet New Aberdeen; or the Scotch Settlement of Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey.** Though John Hepburn is 
frequently mentioned, his affiliation with the prevailing 
Presbyterian membership of the Scotch settlers is not any- 
where indicated.** It was more than half Presbyterian, but 
there were Quakers among the remaining members. Many 
of the Quaker settlers in East Jersey were Scotch, especially 
those that came directly from Great Britain rather than 
from other British colonies. 

About 1686 a list of Friends’ Meetings in New Jersey was 
ordered made, but I do not know that it is extant.** At any 
rate when Hepburn wrote his essay there were only three 
Friends’ meetings in East Jersey.** These were probably 
Woodbridge, Plainfield and Shrewsbury. At least these are 


See Works Progress Administration, Inventory of Church Archives of New Jersey, 
Baptist Bodies, 1938, no. 138, cf. no. 142 (Holmdel). 


*% Franklin Ellis, History of Monmouth County, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1885, pp. 
526 ff. The records of the quarrel were ordered destroyed, Hornor, of. cit., p. 259. 


® By James Steen, A.M., Counsellor-at-Law, Matawan, N. J., 1899. 

% If Steen had known it, he would have mentioned Hebron’s church connection on 
p- 35. Other references to him occur on pages 4, 16, 26, 29. 

* For an account of the first meetings and meeting houses in East Jersey see The Friend 
(Philadelphia), vol. 4 [1831], p. 197. 

% “John Farmer’s First American Journey 1711-1714,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, vol. 53 [1944], p. 84. 
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the regular meetings mentioned by travelling English 
visitors who passed among Friends. Samuel Bownas in 1726 
after attending regular meetings of Friends at Woodbridge, 
an unnamed place, and Shrewsbury, says that at Middletown 
the Baptists lent their meeting house, and that at Freehold 
a meeting was arranged in the court house. Of the attenders 
there he says: ““The people were of an ignorant sort who 
made no profession of any religion.* 

So far as I have been able to find minutes for these meet- 
ings there is no evidence of any John Hepburn (Hebron) in 
membership until in March or April, 1734, the minutes of 
Woodbridge monthly meeting speak of a John Hepburn who 
married Sarah Laing, evidently both Friends, for the 
marriage was under the meeting’s care, while the same 
meeting in March, 1756, disowned a John Heburn for 
marrying a non-Friend. These men are hardly the same as 
the essay writer. They could be his son or more likely his 
nephew or some other family. There was an Edward Heburn 
in the same meeting whose wife Rebecca bore him a child in 
1708 and his second wife Barbara bore children in 1710 and 
1711.77 

Organized religion in the American colonies in their 
pioneer days made progress with difficulties. In many places 
the only settled congregations were of Quakers, and these for 
the regular churchmen seemed worse than nothing. In East 
Jersey even the Quakers had special difficulties. Some of 
them are especially associated with George Keith. He was 
an orthodox and active Friend when from 1685 to 1689 he 

% An Account of ... Samuel Bownas, Friends Library, Philadelphia, vol. 3 [1839], p. 56. 
Richard Hartshorne (1641-1722), the Friend who sold the land at Middletown for the 
Baptist Meeting House, stipulated that Friends should have the use of the house for 
Friends’ meetings whenever strangers visited them. So The Friend, loc. cit. According to 


Ernest W. Mandeville, The Story of Middletown, Middletown, 1927, p. 97, the deed and the 
owner were later, viz. Robert Hartshorne in 1734. 


® Information from Friends’ records in New York of Woodbridge (later called Rahway 
and Plainfield) Monthly Meeting kindly furnished by John Cox, Jr. 
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served as Surveyor General with his home in Freehold 
having beside a large house in Amboy.** Soon after, however, 
he moved to Pennsylvania and seceded from Friends and 
set up his own sect of “Christian Quakers.”” Evidently the 
meetings in his old neighborhood were affected by the 
schism. The monthly meeting that was originally held at 
Amboy and then at Woodbridge according to its own early 
minute “fell from the year 1689 to the year 1704 by reason 
of George Keith’s Separation.’’*® When it was resumed it was 
much weakened. There was a Keithian Yearly Meeting at 
Topanemus, near Freehold. But about 1700 Keith became 
an Episcopalian and more than that, the aggressive agent 
of the $.P.G. As such he visited Shrewsbury, Middletown, 
Freehold, in 1702, 1703 and 1704, as his Journal of Travels 
tells us.“ Besides upsetting the old line Quakers he under- 
mined his own sect. Tradition says at Topanemus he carried 
away the whole meeting to form the Episcopal Church of 
Freehold. Churches of the Anglican sort were projected as 
early as 1703 in Amboy and at Shrewsbury, the latter under 
the patronage of Colonel Lewis Morris.*? Converts to the 
Church were baptized by Talbot at Freehold, Amboy and 
Rahway, East Jersey. 

Of Freehold itself, the first home of Keith and long the 
home of John Hepburn, we have this statement of Colonel 
Morris in 1700. 

% For this period of his life see E. W. Kirby, George Keith 1638-1716, 1942, pp. 48-53. 

® Works Progress Administration, Inventory of Church Archives in New York City, 
Religious Society of Friends, 1940, p. 62. 

Cf. Ellis, op. cit., pp. 411 ff. With Keith’s own account may be compared that by his 
opponent, Thomas Story, Friends Library, Philadelphia, vol. 10 [1846], p. 139, dealing 


with the Yearly Meeting at Shrewsbury in October, 1703. According to John Talbot he 
and Keith had considerable success with the Keithian Quakers though not with the other 


(“Foxonian”) Quakers. 

“ Church Archives in New York City (as above), p. 62. 

George M. Hills, History of the Church in Burlington, Trenton, 1876, pp. 30, 36, 40, 45- 
The church at Amboy was not completed until 1722. W. A. Whitehead, Contributions, 


Pp. 219. 
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Freehold was settled from Scotland (Mr. Keith began the first settle- 
ment there and made a fine Plantation which he afterwards Sold, and 
went into Pensilvania) and about the one half of it are Scotch Presbi- 
terians, and a sober people, the other part of it was settled by People... 
who are generally speaking of no religion. There is in this town a 
Quaker Meeting house, but most of the Quakers who built it are come 
off with Mr. Keith; they have not fixt yet on any religion.“ 


These revolutionary proceedings probably left many 
persons without any church affiliation, although intimate 
with the Friends in the neighboring meetings and actually in 
sympathy with their beliefs. John Hepburn’s situation may 
have been of this sort. He knew among other earlier protests 
against slavery that of the Keithians, “George Keith his 
party.” He also knew what the orthodox travelling Quaker 
ministers Salkeld and Chalkley taught on the subject. 

These uncertain considerations appear to be settled by 
an unexpected form of evidence, which is as conclusive as 
could be expected in the absence of official Quaker records. 
In the office of the Secretary of State at Trenton two wills 
involving John Hebron exist in which we have not only his 
signature but a report on the manner of his proving them. 
The first, dated Perth Amboy, 31 May 1709, reads: 


Then appeared before me Richard Ingoldesby as Lieutenant Governor 
of her Majesty’s Province of New Jersey, New York, etc. John Hep- 
burne and John Brown . . . and the said Hepburne took his attestation 
or solemn affirmation according to Act of Parliament... .# 


The second, dated Perth Amboy, 1 April 1721, is more 
explicit: 

Then personally appeared before me Michael Kearny, surrogate 
appointed by his Excellency William Burnet, Esq., Captain General and 


Governor in Chief, etc. John Hepburn, being as he says of the people 
called Quakers, who being affirmed according to the act of Assembly do 


® New Jersey Historical Collections, vol. 4, p. 8. 
“ The will of William Clark of Freehold, Book V, p. 99. 
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[sic] declare that he saw the within testator William Radford sign, 
seal... 

Like every other known opponent of slavery from Nan- 
tucket to North Carolina for many decades, John Hepburn 
was a Quaker. 


THE BOOK 


LocaTIONS AND CONTENTS 


As already indicated only two copies of Hepburn’s book 
are known. That in the British Museum is complete. Its 
contents represent continuous pagination and signatures, 
extending to more than a hundred pages. The title page 
runs: 


The American Defense of the Christian Golden Rule, Or An Essay to 
prove the unlawfulness of making Slaves of Men. By him who Loves 
the Freedom of the Souls and Bodies of All Men, John Hepburn. Printed 
in the Year 1715. 


The contents continue: 
The Preface to the Reader [subscribed] New 


Jersey, 1st Month, 1714 John Hepburn 5 pages unnumbered 
The American Defense of the Christian Golden 
Rule [etc] pages I-22 


Arguments against making Slaves of Men. [sub- 

scribed] Written by a Native of America. 

Sept. 14. 1713 pages 23-36 
The Athenian Oracle pages 37-44 
{Half Title] A Short Answer to that Part of Pre- 

destination Which Asserts that Christ dyed 

for none but the Elect.... Written in love for 


the benefit of Mankind, 1707 By Thomas 
Lowry [Title page and verso unnumbered] 


* Book M, no. 306. 
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A Short Answer [etc] pages 45-62 
Good News to all Parents Of such Children, as 

die in their Infant state [etc] [subscribed] 

Thomas Laury pages 63-74 
{Half Title] Salvation without Outward Baptism. 

... Written in love to the Children of Men, 

July 1st 1789 By Thomas Lowry [Bible Text] pages [75-76] 


Salvation without Outward Baptism [etc] pages 77-82 


[Heading] What sins we are to Remit, and what 
we are not to Remit. [subscribed] June 10, 1709 


Thomas Lawry pages 83-89 
Post-script, Christian Reader [etc] [subscribed] 
John Hepburn Pages 90-92 
Advertisment to the Reader. [subscribed] New- 
Jersey, 5th Month, 1714 J. H. pages 92-94 
THE END 


In this reproduction we have omitted pages 37-89. 
The copy at the Boston Public Library lacks title and all 
after page 40. It is in the Thomas Prince Collection which 
came to the custody of the Boston Public Library in 1867, 
and is number 4 in a bound volume of seventeen items. 
Thomas Prince’s own manuscript catalogue of his “‘New- 
English” library is at the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
but does not include this item, since it is not connected with 
New England. It is listed under “Slavery” in the printed 
catalogue. It contains the following manuscript note which, 
though erroneous in the last two sentences, correctly esti- 
mates the importance of the work. The author is Edward 
Eggleston (1837-1902), the Indiana historian and novelist. 


This little pamphlet is probably unique. It is unknown I believe to all 
who have written respecting the antislavery agitations of the time. 
Sabin has the title but from the catalogue of this library and without 
remark. Joseph Smith did not know it. It is the first tract against slave- 


@ The Prince Library. The American Part of the Collection, Boston [1868], p. 57. 
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holding published in the eighteenth century, the first serious and 
systematic attack on slavery that I know. Hepburn precedes Burling 
by four years and Lay and Sandiford by a long gap. This appears to 
have been printed in London, and written by a native American in New 


Jersey. See Colophon, p. 40. 
Sept. 11, 1886 Edw. Eggleston 


The colophon however does not apply to the first and 
longest part of the volume, whose author plainly distin- 
guishes himself from the later author by indicating that he 
was a native of Great Britain who had come to America 
some thirty years before. It is the appended piece on 
“Arguments against making Slaves of Men,” pp. 23-36 with 
its lists of twenty arguments, nine objections and answers, 
twenty motives (interrupted by proposals) that Hepburn 
assigns to “another hand,” and that is signed by a native of 
America. Since it is signed Sept. 14, 1713, it must compete 
with Hepburn’s own work for priority. The word “Septem- 
ber” suggests that the anonymous author was not a Quaker. 

The question of imprint raised by Eggleston is not so 
easily settled, but in all probability the tract came from the 
press of William Bradford in New York. 

John Hepburn speaks with first-hand knowledge of 
slavery. While the institution was, as he repeatedly says 
(p. 9 ff), not European, in his own area of East Jersey 
as elsewhere in the British colonies it was an accepted 
practice, and accepted by all kinds of Christians. Long 
before Anthony Benezet publicized the cruelties of the 
slave trade, John Hepburn is acquainted with them. An 
important rendezvous for slave ships was the chief port 
at Perth Amboy to which he was never a distant neighbor.” 


“ In 1726 the Collector of Customs at Perth Amboy reports only 115 Negroes imported 
there from the West Indies since 1718, none at all from Africa and none from anywhere 
from 1698 to 1717 (New Jersey Archives, vol. 5, p. 152), but this does not mean that slaves 
were not imported from other colonies or sold at Perth Amboy. That in 1714 a law was 
adopted levying a tax on imported slaves implies that there was such a trade. 
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“Barracks of considerable size once stood in Perth Amboy, 
near the junction of Smith and Water streets, in which the 
slaves were immured as imported; and there, as in almost 
every place, the labor of families with very few exceptions, 
was exclusively performed by blacks for many years previous 
to the Revolution.’ 

As early as 1702 the Governor, then Lord Cornbury, was 
notified by the Queen that the Royal African Company had 
been instructed to provide the province with ‘“‘a constant 
and sufficient supply of merchantable negroes, at moderate 
rates.”*® This company was given an extensive monopoly 
over African trade. Once for a limited period in 1714 an 
act was passed levying a duty of £10 upon every negro 
imported. It went into effect June 1 of that year and re- 
mained for seven years. It was probably aimed at increas- 
ing the influx of white labor rather than due to humanitarian 
motives, and like similar laws in Pennsylvania probably it 
lapsed or was vetoed by the Crown. 

As for slavery itself John Hepburn emphasizes both the 
sins of the masters and the privations and the hardships 
suffered by the slaves. He knows for example that they are 
deprived of leisure on the First day of the week, since their 
masters leave them that day alone for their own necessary 
duties (page 6). He recounts how one of them not far from 
the time and place of writing had shot himself in despair 
(p. 5). He mentions as do other Quaker objectors the ten- 
dency of the institution to make the owners and their 
families luxurious and indolent ( pp. 3 ff). 

John Hepburn is induced to publish this piece by sense 
of duty. Like Samuel Sewall before publishing in 1700 his 


#W. A. Whitehead, Contributions, p. 317. 


A. Leaming and J. Spicer, The Grants, Concessions and Original Constitutions of the 
Province of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1752 (Reprinted, Somerville, N. J., 1881], p. 640. 


S. Allinson, Acts of the General Assembly, 1702-1776, Burlington, 1776, p. 31. 
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tract on The Selling of Joseph, he had long had it on his 
mind and had guiltily deferred. Hepburn says he had lain 
dormant above this thirty years, waiting for his betters to 
undertake it. His language is even closer to the apology for 
delay found in the preface to Morgan Godwyn’s sermon, 
Trade preferred before Religion and Christ Made to give Place 
to Mammon, 1685. 

Of the predecessors in print whom he names, none is more 
radical than he. They usually urged mainly kind treatment 
of slaves and opportunity for them to hear the Gospel. 
George Fox had not added more than that slaves be re- 
leased, much as white indentured servants were, “after a 
considerable term of years.”*! The Exhortation and Caution 
to Friends concerning Buying or Keeping of Negroes, 1693, 
which is what he mentions as printed by George Keith’s 
party at Philadelphia, goes somewhat further, and so does 
Cotton Mather in his Negro Christianized, 1706, though not 
in his Rules for the Society of Negroes as printed not long after. 

In another passage Hepburn says without giving names 
that some of both [Church-men and Presbyterians] ‘“‘have 
printed against it [slavery] here in North America” (p 14). 
Beside Mather, and indeed before Mather, Samuel Sewall 
might be thought of as a Presbyterian antislavery writer, 
in the essay already referred to, The Selling of Joseph, 1700. 
He explains in his diary that this was suggested by a 
reference to Blackamoors in Baynes’s commentary on 
Ephesians. He discloses also that as early as 1700 “Mr. C. 
Mather resolves to publish a sheet to exhort masters to 


| Gospel Family Order, 1676, p. 16. The passage is from an address at Barbados in 1671 
in which he said “after 30 years’ servitude.” Cambridge Journal of George Fox, 1911, vol. 2, 


P- 195. 
® For reprint see Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 13 [1889-90], 
pp. 265-70. The printing is thought to have been done at New York by William Bradford. 


% Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Fifth Series, vol. 6 [1879], p. 16, 
with a reprint of the entire tract, pp. 16-20. 
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labour their [Negroes’] conversion.” His own argument goes 
further. 

What Churchman (i.e. Anglican) had published any- 
thing against slavery? Tillotson cannot be cited. Morgan 
Godwyn’s three works of 1680-1685 are indeed by a 
member of the Church of England but they were published 
in England and in any case he does not argue for freeing the 
slaves but only for their conversion. There is no evidence 
that Hepburn knew either Sewall’s book or those of Godwyn, 
in spite of coincidences in argument. 

Of oral objection to slavery, both Quaker and non- 
Quaker, Hepburn also makes mention, but our present 
knowledge of such objection depends on various writings 
either totally lost or recently published and we cannot con- 
firm his statements. The Journal of Thomas Chalkley 
(1675-1741), first published in 1749 by Franklin and Hall, 
does not indicate his strong criticism of slavery, but some 
gruesome descriptions of ill treatment were omitted from the 
MS when it was printed. But John Hepburn may well 
have heard Chalkley speak. He travelled to the Meetings 
in East Jersey in 1698 and often thereafter, but did not limit 
his meetings to Friends. John Salkeld (1672-1739) also 
visited “Long Island and the meetings that way” both 
before and after he married and settled at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1705. Though we have no syllable elsewhere of his 
opposition to slavery, the meeting at Chester to which he 


% See D. N. B. Godwyn knew slavery first hand in Barbados and Virginia. The Quaker 
tract which he admits called his attention to the negligence of Christian evangelization of 
Negroes (in his Negro’s and Indians Advocate, London, 1680, pp. 4-6) can be identified 
as To the Ministers, Teachers and Priests (so called, and so stileing yourselves) in Barbadoes, 
by George Fox, 1672. 

% Now printed in The Journal of Barbados Museum and Historical Society, vol. 10 [1943], 
p. 123. 

% On John Salkeld see the extended biographical notice in The Friend (Philadelphia), 
vol. 33 [1860], pp. 372 (and continued). Cf. The Salkeld Family of Pennsyloania, by a 
Descendent [sic], n. p. 1867, with a summary and additional references in Journal of 
Friends Historical Society, vol. 13 [1916], pp. 1-4. 
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belonged was by 1715 notorious for its opposition to the 
slave trade and slavery. 


LITERARY FEATURES 


The essay inclines to the dialogue form, whether between 
a slave owner (“‘negro-master”) and a Christian, or be- 
tween a Mahometan and a Christian. The latter comparison 
is especially frequent in the early antislavery literature. 
Europeans and Americans had occasional experience of 
enslavement when captured by the Barbary pirates and this 
familiar parallel brought home independently to one writer 
after another the implications of the Golden Rule. The 
Quakers were not immune from such captivity, and the 
earliest known Quaker antislavery writing had put the case: 


How fearfull & fainthearted are many on sea when they see a strange 
vessel, being afraid it should be a Turck, and they should be taken and 
sold for slaves into Turckey. Now what is this better done as Turcks 
doe? Yea rather it is worse for them, which say they are Christians.® 


The parallel occurs as late as 1790 when Benjamin Franklin 
in one of the keenest of his satires parodies the attack in 
Congress upon the Quaker petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade by reporting a supposed speech of Sidi Mehemet 
Ibrahim, a member of the Divan of Algiers, defending 
Turkish slavery against criticism by the “Sect of Enka.’’5 
We may mention also the element of sarcasm occasionally 
found in Hepburn’s pamphlet and the original attempts at 
verse with which both the preface and the main essay close. 


® [Samuel Tuke], Account of the Slavery of Friends in the Barbary States, towards the Close 
of the 17th Century, 1848. 


® Protest of Dutch Quakers in Germantown 1688. This paper long lost was first pub- 
lished in The Friend (Philadelphia), vol. 17, p. 125, on January 13, 1844. It may be 
consulted more conveniently in W. I. Hull, William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration 
to Pennsylvania, 1935, pp. 297 ff. 


® Letter to the Editor of the Federal Gazette, March 23, 1790. 
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Hepburn’s work gives an impression of culture and of 
reading. One would hardly expect the Quaker tailor to 


follow the learned procedure affected by Harvard-trained 
men like Mather and Sewall. He knows, however, Arch- 
bishop John Tillotson’s works in an edition containing two 
sermons on restitution. His reference to Nestorius which 
he attributes to Eusebius is of course an error, as Eusebius 
lived a century before Nestorius. But Eusebius’ Church 
History was circulated in folio books in a popular English 
translation by Jeremiah Hanmer which contained also later 
church historians, including Evagrius who is the source of 
part of what Hepburn says of Nestorius though not the 
quotation from his Epistle. His reference to Poole’s Annota- 
tions on Philemon (p. 11) is obscure, since Matthew Poole 
in his Annotations on the Bible so far as he deals with the 
Epistle to Philemon says not a word of any kind about 
slavery. Perhaps he is thinking of Poole’s note on Eph. vi. 5 
in the same work: “The servants were generally slaves. 
Christian Liberty doth not take away civil servitude.” His 
excerpt from the Athenian Oracle is precisely described as 
from the Second Edition printed at London, 1704, vol. 1, 
pp. 545-8." Just where he learned that Roman Catholics 
argue for the Real Presence in the Mass on the ground that 
Eastern Orthodox at this point are in agreement (p. 18), I 
do not know. His reference to the concordance between 
man’s Free Will and God’s omnipotence also sounds a bit 
bookish, but the latter part of his pamphlet shows that, at 
least on subjects of controversy with Baptists, John Hep- 
burn probably had first hand experience in the neighborhood 
in which he lived. 


© These are nos. 116 and 117 in editions containing 200 sermons. 


® Except that by printer’s error the pages following 544 are misnumbered 529 to 532. 
In his references in his own essay to slavery as Diana (pp. 3, 19) he follows the Athenian 
Oracle’s “great Diana”—“by this craft they have their gain” (Acts 19: 25). 
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The Quaker books cited are certainly not unusual but 
were at the time on both sides of the Atlantic the standard 
books on Quaker policy. William Penn’s little book, 4 Key 
opening a way to every common understanding. How to discern 
the Difference betwixt the Religion professed by the People 
called Quakers, and the Perversions, Misrepresentations and 
Calumnies of their several Adversaries, had reached a dozen 
editions since it was first issued in 1692. Robert Barclay’s 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity 1676 was an older 
and a much larger work. Its author incidentally was the 
Governor of East Jersey when Hepburn came to the prov- 
ince and the proprietor in whose name Hepburn was admitted. 


ARGUMENT 


Hepburn keeps close to his thesis that slavery is Anti- 
Christian. He admits that all groups of Christians practice 
it in America, but he finds among them inconsistency in 
other matters like war, and thus he escapes the inference 
that their concurrence in condoning slavery is any justifica- 
tion. Churchmen, Presbyterians and Baptists all show zeal 
in some aspects of their Christian duty as they severally 
understand it, but in approving slavery and war they fall 
short of pure Christianity (p. 13). 

The situation among the Quakers is particularly analyzed. 
In some respects they are superior to other Christians. For 
example they oppose war, at least they did in Robert Bar- 
clay’s time. Also in America in 1692 at the time of the 
raising of a militia for the war at Albany all the Quakers in 
East Jersey refused to pay the tax levied and their goods 
were distrained at Amboy (except for one Friend), at 
Freehold, and at Shrewsbury (p. 17). This attitude had 
continued, but when in 1711 another requisition was made, 
to pay for the expedition to Canada against the French, 
while some of the Friends maintained their ancient testimony 
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against fighting with carnal weapons, the majority complied 
with the demand and were of sufficient influence to see that 
in the official records of sufferings periodically compiled by 
the Friends’ Meetings distraints for the refusal of war tax 
should not be entered. This backsliding in the matter of war 
Hepburn associates with the earlier Quaker acceptance of 
political office. Magistracy involves the use of the sword 
and inevitably weakens the conscience against both war 
and slavery. This attitude of Hepburn’s towards magistracy 
was not characteristic of Friends, and he does not imply that 
he had any associates in this respect. It was, however, part 
of the attitude of George Keith and his followers, who at 
the time of their conflict in Pennsylvania objected to the 
use of police measures by Quakers, especially ministers of 
the gospel among them.® It was also the attitude later of 
the Pennsylvania German Mennonites. 

Only one group of Christians in America has been accord- 
ing to Hepburn consistently free from slave holding. In- 
dividuals in other groups have kept their hands clean, and 
some English Friends who settled in America have preached 
against slavery, but the German Quakers who live in Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, have done so as a group. For 
this piece of information Hepburn gives as his authority 
one of the German Quakers themselves. He makes no 
reference to their now famous protest of 1688. Here and in 
other matters he supplements our knowledge in a very wel- 
come way.* There is, for example, little reference in Quaker 


® Cf. Kirby, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. Gabriel Thomas, 4n Historical and Geographical Account 
of ... Pensiloania and of West-New-Jersey, London, 1698, p. 53, says of the earlier Keith: 
“He gave a strict charge . . . that they should not be concerned in the compelling part of 
the worldly government.” 


® For the freedom from slave holding among the Pennsylvania Germans see E. R. 
Turner, The Negro in Pennsyloania, 1911, especially p. 68, note 13. Hepburn’s statement 
is earlier and more explicit than the evidence known to Turner. Hildegard Binder-Johnson, 
one of the very few modern writers to use Hepburn, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, vol. 65 [1941], pp. 153 ff. indicates his bearing on the attitude of the 
Germans to slavery, which she thinks was a non-religious, national aversion to it. 
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records to the tests of Quaker pacifism in the crisis of a war 
against the French in 1692 and 1711. Except for those of 
Woodbridge Men’s Monthly Meeting and Shrewsbury 
Women’s Monthly Meeting and Shrewsbury Quarterly 
Meeting (after 1705) the records of East Jersey Quakerism 
at the period are not extant. In 1738 Woodbridge Monthly 
Meeting reported that its members had for three or four 
years been free of importing Negroes or buying those im- 
ported.** This was in answer to the pressure of opinion from 
the central Yearly Meeting. There is of course neither here 
nor elsewhere concrete evidence of the influence of Hep- 


burn’s book. 


In the absence of Quaker records on the subject I may cite the evidence from the 
journal of the Governor and Council that as early as 1682/3 a bill was proposed for ex- 
empting from militia duty those conscientiously opposed (New Jersey Archives, vol. 13, 
p. 35. Cf. Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., pp. 157, 287) and that in 1713/4 on petition the 
goods distrained during Lord Cornbury’s government (1702-1710) from certain Quakers 
who could not for conscience sake take up arms were ordered returned (New Jersey 
Archives, vol. 13, p. 546). The minutes of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting (copy at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania) give the form of an act of Assembly exempting from 
penalties those who do not [enllist if they produce a form signed by six members of the 
monthly meeting saying that they are Friends. A later minute shows that at least one 
member violently protested against any Friends who give or receive such certificates. 


® MS minutes for June 17, 1738, cited by Joseph W. Dally, Woodbridge and Vicinity, 
New Brunswick, 1873, p. 73. 
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THE 


American 


Of The 


Chriftian Golden Rule, 


Or 
An Effay to prove the Unlawful- 


nefs of making Slaves of Men. 


By him wo Loves the Freedom of the Souls 
wad ‘Bodies of All Men, 


John Hepburn. 
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The Preface to the Reader. 


Chriftian Reader ; 


T is not fingularity or Oftentation that 
| [ appear in Print, but my Chriftian Duty, 

in Honour ro God, and the Salvation and’ 
well being of the fouls af men, in the Des 
tection of the Anti-chriftian Praftice im 
making Slaves of them who bear the Image 
of God, zv/z. ther fellow, Credture, Man; 
A Pradtice crael and sahun:ane, that the 
more it is thought upon by judicious men, 
the more they do abhor it; It being fo vile 
a contraditioa to the Gofpel of the bleffed 
Mefhah. 

And it our Negro-Mafters were put to it, 
to bring an Initance that a man denyed the 
Chriftian Faith, Ethink they could noe bring 
aftronger Inftarce; then that he was found 
in the Practice of making Slaves of men, 
And furthermore, [doubt not, but this may 
be to forme a very unwelcome Theam, and 
they would wonder to find thcir beloved 
Detiiab, the making S!aves of Negros, and 
rej although the more modera 
Chriftians do tull well know, that. I 

2 ie 
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The Preface to the Read er. 


fhe Truth on my fice. And if thefe Lines 
fhould come to the Ifland of Great ‘britain 
(my native Land) £ hope the fincere Chri. 
{tiaus there of all Sects will commend my 
Chriftian care, in deteCting fo grofs a cor- 
ruption as this, ¢rept in by reafon of the Fate 
and Gains it brings to Our Amzricas Chriw 
ftans; And I hope the learned Chriftians 


there will admonifh their American ‘brethren, 


for putting fuchan Affront upon the ever 
bleffed Mefiah, and his glorious Gofpcel. as 
thistheir Practice doth, in making Slaves 
of Men. 

This Pra&tice cannot but be very offerfive 
tofincere and honeit hearted Chriléians, 
that this Pra€tie fhould be heard among the 
Heathen, toharden them in fuch heathenih 
‘Praétices. 

And now, Reader, I aim going to fhew 
tliee a Wonder, and that is, this thirty 
years that J have heen in 4merica, this Pra- 
Gice has been carried on almott in profound 
filence, which it is like the Negro-Maiters 
will take it the harder to be oppofed now. 
It is true, Fohn Tilloifon of Canterbury hath 
two Sermons im print concerning Reftitaiicry 
and he tells them there, that they cannot have 
Admittance into Heaven withcut making 


Restisutson of the wrorg done to there fe alin 
Creatar? 
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The Preface to the Reader. 


Creatures. And it this be applyed to the 
wroag dene tu Negroes, I liave Bilhop 7il- 
loon On my fide. This and many other 
excellent things have dropt from the Pen of 
that (in many things, no doubt, an) excel- 
lent man. 

And Catton Mather calls the Inflaving of 
Negroes, A crytvg Sin in the Land. 

dnd George Fox printed againit#this Pra- 
Aice, and fent it to the Barbadozs - Quakers, 
such was the early care of this excellent 
manabove forty years ago; But his Chris 
ftian Admonition was rejected. Jt is true, 
there are fome excellent fouls among them 
til, who came out of Old England, that 
lave kept their Integrity, namely 
Sdtkill, Tomas Chalkley, and others, who 
when they fee this Abomination a&ed by 
their American ‘brethren, they openly bear 
Tettimony in their publick Affemblies, and 
Ceclare againit it (as lam credibly informed) 

here was another Paper Printed by (IL 
thiak) G. Kesth his Party at ‘Philadelphia, 
and half a Sheet was printed againft this 
PraQtice at London, called the Athenian Oracle, 
But the molt of al] thofe writings I doubt 
are deitroyed by NegrosMaffers, that the 
Reader will find them almoft as fcarce to 
be found as the Phenix Fgz. And lalt of 


all, 
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The Preface to the Reader. 
al!, I have appeared againft this Pragtice, 


although I have lain aormant above 
thirty years; forthe which 1 acknowledge 
my Failure before God and man, and J 
defire forgivenets of God, and ne>t I defire 
the forgivenefs of man; forthe reafon that 
I was filent fo long, becaufe I wajted for my 
hetters to undertake the Work; and i! auy 
had appeared inthis Work, it is like 1 jiad 
been {ment ftill. 

Now whether they will hear or forbear 
for the future, I hope to be clear of their 
Blood, and ifthcy will not repent and mare 
Reftitution, I cannot help it ; tor I have faith. 
fully warned them of their Danger; Fer I 
earneftly contended for the Truth, and 
honzitly declared againft this Leriching Si, 
in making Slavesof Men. And now I think 
ro end my Preface as I beganit, and thatis, 
I chiefly defign the Honour of Ged, and next 
the Welrare and Salvation of Souls. If hap- 
pi'y I might be initrumental to deter any 
one Soul from being catcht wich this inrich+ 
ing Sin, or in{trumental of the Repentance of 
Reititution aiade by oneSoul that is and alrca- 
dy guilty, then I defire they fhould give God 
the Glo-y, and I make mo Queftion 1a having 
wy Keward 
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The Preface to the Reader. 


And now to fisd the Longitude, 
Many a Man hath gone about, 
But the Perpetual Motion, 
Our Negro Mafters have found out. 


New-Fer fey, 
if Month, 1914 | 


John Hepburn, 
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The American Defence 
Ot The 
Chriftian Golden Rule. 


Argument the Firft. 


He more a Man becomes confor- 
mabie tothe Actributes of God, the 
more juft and holy he is, and the 
more beloved of God, and confequent- 

ly a more perfedt Chriftian. 

Firft, then, Ged hath given to mana Free- 
Will, fo that he is Maiter of his cwn Choice 
(whether it be good or evil) and will in no way 
force and compel the Wil) of many yea, not 
unto that part which is good, fur lefs unto evil, 
notwithftanding his Attribute of Omnipotence. 
And feeing then, it is thus with God and his 
Creatures, we ought allo to do our fcllow 
mortals, and therefore we ought not to force 
and compet our fellow creatures, the Negroes, 
Nay, not althougn we judge it for them a bet- 
kr way of living; For when we force their 
will, this is a manifeft Robbery of that noble 
Gift their bountiful Creator hath given them, 
andisa right down Concradiétion to the afore- 
faid Attributes of God, and confequently an 
Anti-Chriftian Praétice And fo, chole that op 
Pole God and his Attributes, they may expect 
cto 
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2aly, Progtice contradi@s Chritts com. 
mand, wha commanded us, To do to all men as ys 
would shey foould dato ms, of as we would bedone 
by. Now the buying and felling of the Body; 
and Souls of Men, was and is the Merchandize 
of the Babylonifh Merchants fpoken of in the 
Revelations. Now the Tyranizing over and 
mzking Slaves of our Fellow Creatures, the 
Negroes, every one knows, or may know, this 
is not the way they would be done unto, 

Now, | have fhown you, firf, That this 
Price oppoles God and his Attributes, and 
adly, That it oppofes Chrift and his Command; 
And what is this in Effcé& but to bid Detyance, 
und to jive in Oppofition to Chrift and his Go- 
Spel ? anditfo, icisa nigh Degree of an Ar- 
tichriftian Life and Praétice. 

And now, my beloved Friends, who are con 
cerned in this Pradtice, as you love the Welfare 
of your ingmortal Souls, | intreat you (tor it 
is for your fakes I labour) not lightly to look 
ever thefe confiderations, if ye think to reccive 
a Reward for the Deeds done inthe Body , For how 
will yeanfwer when ye are brought betere Gods 
Tribunal, and there appear naked and bear before 
the Son of Man, if ye have lived and dyed in 
Oppofition to his everlafting Gofpel, for the 
confirmatian of which, for our Sakes, coit him 
his precious Lite, and now for a little worldly 
Intevelt, got in Oppofition to Chritt and hs 
Gofpel, by the Bandage and Inflaving of Negroe% 

the very Reading of wihicn is cnongh to ns 
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iff Hearts concerned to trembles The very 
thoughts of this makes me declare, for al] the 
Riches and Honours of this world, | would not 
be found in this Antichriftian Lite and Pra@ti¢e, 
3ly, | have fhewed before, Thac GOD, who 
isnu refpedter of perfons, hath given co all nen 
a Freedom of their Wills, to pitch upen theif 
ewn choice, for both Soul an: Body, which are 
the only parts, next unto the Life, the free 
donation of our heavenly Father, in this tere 
reftrial world; Butit would feem by tiie Negro. 
Matters Pragtice and Arguments, that God did 
mils the matter, by his Wifdom, when he gave 
the Negros (his Creatures) the Freedom of their 
Wilts; but our Negro-Mafters have found out, 
by their Inginuity, how to mend (fceming) 
Detect, in two refpegts, to wit, that is to rob 
them of their Freedom, and make them bonde 
Slaves and their Pofterity: forever. And in 
the next placc, they can highly inrich theme 
felves by the Bargain; by theunparallelled and 
never enougn lamented Bondage and Slavery. 
of thofe poor Creatures and handy work of 
God, And can afford to keep themfelves with 
white hands, except at fome Times they chaned 
tobe befparkicd with the Blood of thofe poor 
Slaves, when they fall to beating them with 
their rwiffed Hides and Hdorfe-whips, and other 


fuments of Cruelty, too barbarous here to — 


all dove in the name of their delervings an 
Correétion. And furthermore, they can afford 
(by their belaved their Slaves) to go 


with fine powdered Perrsmigs, and great buncurd 
Coats, 
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Coats sand likewife keep their Wives idle 
like) to paint their Faces, avd Tuff, and poder theip 
Aiair, andro bring up their Sons and Daughters 
in Idlenefs and and in all manner of 
Pride and Prodigali:y, in deck ng and édwning their 
Cirkalses with pefic end powdered Hair 
with Ruffles and Top-kn.t:, Ribban and 
and gay Clrathirg, and what not; All, and much 
more, the miferable Efi &s procuced by the 
Slavery of Negroes; and their Slaves in the 
Raggs, much adoto cover their nakednets, and 
many of them not a Shire upon their Backs, and 
fome of them not a Shoe upon their Feor in 
cold Frofts and Sm.w in the Winter Fime, that 
many of them have their Feet and other mem- 
bers frezen by reafon of their Cruel! Utaze; 
and fome cf them mutt lic by the Eire’ among 
the or be driven out to Jie in out of 
Doors among the worft of their Dees, fr feme 
of the fincft of their Dogs they permic to lie 
in the bed with themfelves. 

And they accomodate their S!aves which fuch 
Names as thefe, Tiby, Atando, Mingo, 
Hi:Sor and Hagar, and fuch like Names they give 
totheir Dogs and f:rfes, 

And when their Matters fee fit they will bart 
ghem up by tieir Thunbs, and then comman 
another Negro to beat him fo long, as his Matter 
fees fic; this he muft not refufe to do, if it were 
his own Father, nav, further, they will force them 
tobe very Auxg-men, And notwithflanding ot all 
this, foine of them muft gowith a hing y Lely, 


and that which they do gcetto cat (yc 
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goubt but it) is the wort tke Houle affords. 

Now all that fear God cannot but know that 
thofe men who ute fuch Cruelty are not only 
yoid of the Fear of God, but are even deflicute 
of bumare Civility, and Piry and Mercy, There- 
fore their Example can be no more a Rule for 
keeping Slaves than it is for ufing fuch inhumane 
Cruelty, which ail] fuber Mcn abhor; For it 
cannot be expctted that men of fuch Cruelty 
have much regard to the lawfulne{s of what they 
do, and it is gteat Pity that men who are na- 
turally more moderate and merciful fhould be 
Jed to the Praétice of an unlawful thing by the 
Example of the ti? of men 

But to return to the Servants of fuch ervel 
Muiters;. By this Deteription all may fee, that 
ythey are pat under an unavoidable Neceffity of 
fianing to maintain /el/-Prefervation, an Infting 
of Nature belonging to all the Creatures of God ; 
Soiclf-prefervation puts them to jieal, rob, and 
and many other finfull A@ion:s; nay, fome 
ofthem when-they fee themfelves torrounded 
and treppancd with all the Mifcries aforefaid, 
and many more, then they go into Dilpair, 
and milerably themfelves, and fom their 
Mafiirs,to pet rid of their lortures and mi- 
ferable Slavish Lite There was one of them 
(7 think) wighia fefs then two ycers ago, thot 
himfelf which a Gun, near his Matters Houfe, 
within a few miles off the place where | write 
this Jamentable ftory. 
_Now for thofe heinous Sins; as Lying, ftexs 
ling, Rebbirg, and Sclt-Murder, they caunoé 

e!cape 
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efcape Punifhment, by the Juftice of God. Noy 
as / have faid before, they being put under tuch 
neceffity ot finning, and they themielves being 
but Jafidels, defire the Negro-Mafters to in:oriy 
me, “. muft anfwer for all theic abominable 
Sins 
Andi now, Reader, 1 have given thee a {mai} 
View of tnt Ulage and Treatment of thele poor 
miferable Siaycs ; for it 1 would enlarge upon 
their Ufage, | need write nothing elfe to {well 
upa Book to Fknow not what bignefs; The 
parting 0f AMfan and Wife being fuch a heinous 
fin committed oy the Megro.Matters, | cannot 
afs by 3 Tne parting the Husband from the 
ife, aud the Wife trom the Husband, and 
Chidren trom them both, to make up 
their Maiters Gains, they force them thus to 
break the feventh Command, and commit 
Adultery with other ftrangers, or other meus 
Wives orHusbands, Theie and the like Ufazes 
3s enoughto wake them believe, there is no Gud 
atally and harden themin Idolatrous Worhhip, 
and make them blaipheme againit the holy Gods 
that he takes not timmecdiate Vengeance on fuch 
motorious Offenders. And here are the three 
Cominands orokea, occafioned by their Matier& 
And the breaking the is eviicnt to ally 
for lome, tor want of Food and other neccfe 
rie’s for ali their hard weeks Labour to inrich 
their Mifter, tur to maintain 
uts them to work on the Firft Day of thee 
eek, to fupply their pure Neceffities, and 
break that wiich their Mafters the Chrittad 
Sabbath. 
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gbbath. And fo, hereis all the Commands of 
the fi.ft Table broken by them, occafioned by 
the Craelty of their Matters. And their Children 
being fold from their Parents, they unavoidably 
gnnot honour them, and here is the breach 
ofthe fifth, Andto get rid of their miferat.le 
Torturcs, many kill themfelves and others; 
and here is the breach ofthe Sixth. The parting 
of Man and Wife makes them commit Adilery 
withothers; and here is the breach of the Seventh, 
To maintain Self. prefervation, they unavoidably 
mu&t fleal ; and here is the brezch of the E.ghe, 
Then they run away to avoid their Torturcs, 
and when they are catent their Mafter will ask 
them, Do yor not deferce to be hurg np and Beat? 
and here they mnit bear Falie witnels againtt 
themfelves (which is worle than againft thcir 
Neighbours) and fay, yes, J ao, we ferve 10 be hung 
spand Beat , and here is the breach of the mth, 
And when they are in great neceffity of Food 
and Rayment, and have it not of their own, 
they unavoidably muft covet it of their Ncigh- 
beurs, and here is thebreach of the Tents. 

Now Reader, hcreare alithe Ten Commands 
of God (ocealioned by their Mafters) broken 
bythem. Thisis fuch a Charge, that { doubt 
It will be too hot or too heavy forthe Negros 
Mafters to aniwer. 

And now that thofe Chriftiens who im their 
Baptifm did engage to keep af Gods holy con mands, 
fhould not kcep them, but break them them- 
{elves and fur theirown Gains, do lay 
her of unavoidable Negeflitics their Slavs 

to 
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to break them alfo; This isa ren 
ment for Godfathers indeed. courage, 
| may truly fay, as Nefforins did, who 
Arch.Bifhop ot and was banitheg 
from them by the prevailing Party 1n his Tig 
to the outerinoft part of the Roman Empire amon 
the Barburiais, becaufe he faid and Cauphr 
That Aury ought. not to be called the : 
of God, but the Mother of Chrift, and that it conid 
not go down with him Co fay, that God wag 4 
year old, or a Month, or a Day old, &c, Ag 
we may read inthat great Book caied 
And when he tound great Kindnels from thog 
Barbarians he wrote a learned and eloqucne | er. 
ter to thole Chriltans that banifhed him, to 
this Effect, that For nis Banifhment he could undergo 
pationtly, bet bts Fear and Lamentation 45, 
that their [hould go unto the Heathen, 
thereby they be imboldened in Heatheniim, dvd 
ivethem Aivantig? agat.f? Ch tt and 
tke Chiftian Kel gion; And fo adviigd notte 
be a ftop and a Hinderance to that glorious 
Goipel thac had coft fo many Lives tor tie 
{preading and advancing of ic, 

Now, | can tru'y fay, that this is my con- 
cern as 1¢ was theconcern of chat ever 
the Adions of our Americun Neyro-Matiers 
fhould go unto the Turks and other Asathen 
Nations, to harden them in an 
other Heashin:/m, and to imbolden 
biafpheme againft Ghrift and his Gotpel, and 
the pureft Chriftianity. 

J wiih this may come to be the concern of 
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our Negro-Mafters, That they te tot hinder- 
tes, Duc Advancers of the glorious Gofpel, 
and then I am fure thev willbe loath to do to 
any other Man what tney would not be done 
by themielves. 

Now, it isnotunpoffible but that an American 
Negro Majier and a Turk fhould meet and dif- 
courfe this Puoinc betwixt them, And theTiek 
fhould fay, ** fam well plealed, Brother that you 
and we agree fo well in chis Point, viz. in ma- 
» king Slavesofthem we can have the Mattery 
over ; And 1 doubt not but many of us have 
» been at a ftand whether it may not be a finto 
yule our fellow Creatures to cruelly: bui now 
[think it is Timeto give over fuch 
» when we fec ic fo mightily praéifed vy the Cor:- 
| mean the American Chr:flians, make 
» this Oiitingdion, becaule it 18 not praétiled ia 
Eur ope, 

» And now, Brother, I would argue a little 
plainer with you, How cémes it to pafs, that 
find Faule with us for m«king Slaves of 
» Men, when you your felycs do the tame? How 
that bean evil anda tin inus, which is a 
vourtelves!? And | 
yhear, that whet ony of your Slaves turns 
»Chrittian, and is baptized and = reecives the 
» Chriftiin Faith, you kecp them in perpetual 
#, Slavery forall, and fo they have no encourag< 
#mence to curn Chriftian upon that tcore, 
»Which fhews to me, thatyou havebut a finall 
wEfteem for your Relipion, or atleaft are very 
lukewarm tor 

This 
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» This is worfe then Turks; for when any of 
9, Our Slaves turn, and embraces the Muh me. 
yytan Fath, they areno longer Slaves, but pres 
piently fet tre, and many Times preferied 
Places of Tiwfi and Dyrg>.ty, tuch zeai have 
» we for Profelytes, and our Ketigion. 

» And how comes it that you differ amcng 
your tclves in this Pra@ice? for there are iome 
Men among you, that both «il and 
write avainit you, and they declare it to be 
Antichrittran Pre@tice 5 And the Chrittiang 
in Ev epe do not pragiice it, And have 
heard tnat the Gotpel was, Glory ro God jn 
» Higheft, and Peace and Good With o all Man 
Eurth, and that ye fhould do to all men as 
» ye woulé they fhould do to you. And it this 
be the Golpet of the blefled Mi ffith, will sell 
» you plainly, {took upon you to be apoftaciad 
yin this Point, and I would advife you eiher 
to embrace the relt of our Afavomei an Praces 
», (and then we woufd receive you)or otherwiie to 
valk more clofely tothe Rules and Practice of 
Ch iittaaty; and not to ¢ontert your felves with 
» Name, andtobe a perpetttal Scandal to ine 
», rett of Cnritttans. 


So far 


Nd row, Chrij?:ans of acter Ages to come, Its 
not unlikely, but ye may meet with che 
Force and Affaults of Negro-Mutters, as we 
this Age have done, (And fo, Chrift-n, detend 


thy we have veture thee) And 
clua 
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dork their Impiety, and to make the beft 
gew of Pretences they can, they may tug 
bey in. 

N.gr. Mafter, Had not Gods People Ages) 
pid, Slaves, bought with their Moncy ¢ 

Chrijtians Anfwer. So hed they their many 
Wives and Concubiver, ard | fee no more Keaion 
tuplead for Staves then to plrad tor many Wives 
gid Concubines, 

N-gro Mifter. It is true, we have as good 
Grounds for the one as for the other, and [| will 
freely acknowledge that if the many Wives and 
Concubines would bring in fuch Advartage to us 
as our Negro-Slaves do, | doubt not but we theuld 
plead as ft fly forthe ome as tor the crber, But 
the many Wives and Concuhines net being ade 
rantagous, we in Ditcretion drop thet part of 
or Argument, and keep clote to that which 
brings us Gains ? So | need notenlarge to trouble 
my felf to cite every chapter end Verie, for I 
take ic for a Moxim, That alithe O/d Tefiatun:, 
wnere it treacs upon that fubj@, 1s upon our 
fide; and I have heard fome or us altedge out 
of the New Teftament, chat Phihma was a 
Slave, bot fince J have read Poel: Anreotations 
onthe Place, § will not be fo unmanly as to 
aii rcat as a Proof; | think | hive Proof enough, 
thathave the O.d Jeftument, although | meddle 
lot with the Nem. 

And now | think I have proved by Scripture, 
that keeping of Slaves was pra@ifed aj Old; 
And now | intend to fhew chat it 1s according 
tu the Carsjisansy of onr Times, Firft by the 

B 2 feric 
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fent and agrement of all the feveral Seas of 
Chriftians, 

I begin then with the famous B.fhops of E ¢. 
and (who are not ignorant of cur Negros 
Praétice) who by their Chriftian care do tend 
their Atifionaries hither to America, to teach 
the Inhabitants here the Principles and Praétices 
of Chriftianity 3 And itis evident thofe Millio. 
naries do make their Gains by Negro Slaves, 
and have their Houtes crawling bluck with them, 
by which they fet an Examp!e to others to 
follow their fleps; And not a word of Sinin all 
this. And | never heard that a Bifhop ever 
wrote a word againft it; by which | think itis 
evident that the makiug Slaves ct Neguioes is 
according to Church-Chriftianity. 

And Secondly, | can fhew by that famous and 
zealous Sect of Presbyteria:s, who have been di- 
ligent followers of the Principles and Pra@iccs 
of the Reformation, witncfs the RejeGing the 

Mafs-Book, ard many other 
Roman Superftitions, fo kind kindly entertal 
ned (as they think) by fome of their Prote- 
Itant Brethren; and a People very cealovs in 
their Lives and Church Difcipline; and yet, 
both Preachers and People do joyntly agree 
with the Church in making Slaves of Negroes. 

Thirdly, 1 can thew by that picus $c& of 
Anabapifis, Witnefs fome of them their Mo 
defty in Apparel, and their Dexterity in the 
Point af Water-Baptifim, in telling the o 
Chriftians in Print, that they do cheat the World 
inthe Poine of Intant Baptifn; but they very 

Loving!y 
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Lovingly embrace this Pra&ice in making Slaves 
of Negroes. 

Now if the Chures, and Presbyrerians, ant 
Bapifts did but agree iv loviagly in other Points 
as they doin making S!aves of Negroes, I think 
they might be ftilei One Community. 

Now, if thofe feveral Sets of Chriftians and 
their unanimous Agreement in this Pra@ice 
ot making Slaves of Negroes, as | have already 
fhewed, does not amount toa Proof, | know not 
whac will, 

Chrijtians Anfwer, do confefe this is a Proof, 
thac fome of all thofe feveral Sc&s do Pragtife 
this Point of Impiety, which | would readily 
have contefled without a word of Proof, except 
what mine Eyes have feen ; For all thefe Se&s 
ot People both by Principle and Praétice do 
Figoty and Kil, and take away the Lives of 
many Thoufands in Batiles, for their inviching 
of themfelves, and for their own Advantages, 
and chereiore it is no Wonder that all thote Sc&s 
agrce fo well in making Slaves of Negros, or 
Others whom they can get the Mattery over 
(tor rheir oWn Advantage.) 

But as thisis very forreign from Chriffianiry, 
and out of the Peaccable Gofpel of the blefled 
Mefliah (for worrying, Tearing and are 
the marks of Dogs, Wol:es and Bears, which is 
the Pradtice of thofe aforclaid Sc&s of Chriftians, 
is they call] themfelves: but the Innocence of 
aid Doves was and is the Charaderiftick 
of C.rifizns) fo | think this is fufficient ro over. 
fee was alledged for aProot by the 

ice 
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ice ofall thofe feverol S &s of Chriftians fo, 
enflaving of their fellow Creaturcs the Negros, 
For | thought the Gofpel had not been C aehy, 
but had heen cece, Love, Meckreys, Pat ence, 
LovgeSr fering. and plenteous in Fo and 
other Embiems of the Attributes of Ged, and tht 
Chiiftians were to give ches Bucks the Smiter, 
and ther Grecks to them that plu k eff rhe 

But | have a farther Anfwer fur you, and that 
is, lutterly deny that either Comrch-men or Pref- 
byterians have generally agreed in making Slaves 
of Negros ; For tome of both have preached, 
and fome have printed againit it in 
Ame ica; And fome that have had Negroes, 
their Confcience would not allow them to kee 
them for Slaves, but after fome Time of Service 
they fet them fiec. 

Hence [ inter, That making Slaves of men, 
is an evil fo abominable in the nature ot it, 
that men whofe Principles are fo large as to 
allow of Kéling me», cannot allow ot making 
Men Slaves, accounting it worfe to F.b menot 
their Liberty and Labour, who have done them 
no harm, then it is to kill them that rife up 
againft them. 

And hence | infer, that none would believe it 
lawfull, if they were not either blinded with the 
love of Gain, or with the plaufible Pretences of 
fuch as are. 

N:gre Mafter. Hold] think I have another 
Proot, whicn, according to your own Argue 
ment, I think wil] bind you, There is anothet 


numcrous and famous {ec of Chriftians, called 
Quakers; 
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Qiak-rs, who by their Practice do fhow that 
they have all thole aforetaid Marks which thou 
haft nominated, and tnereture by coniequence 
ofyour Argument the only trve and real C ri- 
fiers, ves there is no Peuple more forward 
tu make Slaves of Negros tnan they are, And 
now, it they be intallibly guided in all the other 
Princip es and Prag¢tices of Curijticnizy, one would 
thins chey could nut be erroneous in this, 7x. in 
making Slaves of Negros. And now, althourk 
aiiimy other Arguments fhould fail, yet this 
Jait, one would chink, fhould filence you, 


ns Anfwer, Tois, I eonfefs, is the 
greatelt Wonder, to Ice a People to conformable 
to the rett of the Principles and Praétices of 
Chriitianity, induced by the Example of the 
juoter Sorgs of Chritiians, to embrace an enrich. 
ing Sin, and facrifice that command of Chriit, 
to do to others what they would nog be done 
by. 


And yet I cannot how they can be a Proof 
in this, above all other Chrittians, efpecially 
when it is thought by fome of the boneft ‘carted 
among them, that about the eleventh Year of 
the eighteenth Century the mot of them Sa- 
(rificed their primitive Jnnocence, when they 
fo lovingly agreed and joyned with the other 
Sc&s ta pay the Souldi rs their proportion of 
Wages to go in the Expedition againft their 
Neighbours of Canada; Aud when they loote 
their Pamcerce, 1 know nat what they keep that 
is love'y ameng them. 

But here qake a Diftingion There 

Was 
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was-an honeft hearted Remnant among them 
that fuffered joyfully the fpoiling of their 
Goods in that Day, for the Anfwer of a good 
Contcience, and the Detence of the Antient jn. 
nocent Principle, in Deming the ule of the Care 
nal Sword, Although it was not permitted to be 
recorded of fuffertng for the Truth, becaule the 
moft numerous Party of them was guilty ; But 
if the Reader, or any other, fhould come to 
queftion, whether they denyed the Ufe of the 
carnal Sword in any fenie, for Proof of this, 
‘refer fuch to their Wrstirgs, Particularly to 
Robert Barclay*’s Apol-gy, and tothe Key wrote 
Ly Wilhiam Penn, Where the Reader may fee 
thatthey deny che Ufe of the Carnal Sword in 
any fenfe, yea, even in fely-prefervat.on, or fo 
much asin Self. Defence, fuch Jnnocence was once 
maintained among them, which made Robert 
Barclay fay, that s¢ mas their Innocent Lives and 
Pratice that convinced him before Le infpetted into 
their Principles. The Innocent Lives of that 
People was the motive that convinced this pious 
learned man. He did not then fee them Janching 
out Maney to pay Souldiers to goand kill their 
tellow Creatures, nor did he ice any of them 
snaking Slaves of Negroes ; Thefe and the like 
Pragtices were very remote from that l@mocent 
and harmleis People, called Quakers in Robert 
Savclays convincing day, 

Negro Mafter, What nave we to do with fuch 
far-fetch't Proofs ? or what was in Barc!ay’s Day? 
love to keep at hone, and the Practice of out 


American Chriftians, Are there not famous 
cr 
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pereamong the Quakers? and yet they are both 
Merchants and Maftcrs of Negroes, But I think 
ro argue this Point a little more clofely , For 
before the eleventh year of the cighteenthCentury 
(which is the year thou mentionedft) that they 
could not bea proof in this Point, more then other 
Chriftians, becaufe they joyned with other Se&s 
in the Wars againtt Canada) they had Negro 
Slaves. But ! will bring you to another 
viz, All the [ime preceeding that fore-mention- 
ed Year, particularly One choufand fix hundred nines 
ty ews, When Andrew Hamilion was Governour 
of tne Ferfiesy Did not all the Quakers retufe to 
pay the Souldicrs to Mgnt againft the French at 
Albany? tor the which Kefual, great Havock was 
made of their Goods by Conitables, Were not 
all the Quakersat Amboy ttrained, excepting one 
man that paid to maintain the Warsat Albany? 
And thou fayeft, it was no wonder that this 
man afterward became a Negro-Mafter; For he 
was the firit of that People that ever I heard 
of, that facrinced that Innocent Principle (as 
thou caljeft it) and did pay the Rate that was 
raifed to maintain the Albany’ War, Wercthcy 
not all ftrained in Freevold? And did they not 
fuffer in Shrewsbury? was their nota Barrel of 
Pork rolled out of onc of their Cellers in Shrews- 
bury, becaufe they refufed in any fenle to have 
a hand in the Wars of Albany? And yet, all this 
Time of their Janocence, they did not forget 
their Intercft, but did become Negro: Mafters, 
I know Pragtice and Example will goa great 
Way in Education, and why fhould it not — 
ar 
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far in Argument? and if it do, J have the lefetg 
do but inake a fhost Review how J have Provcq 
by the Practice and Example of all thar diver, 
fity of Scets of our -*mericar Chrifiians, and lafily 
and mainly by our Amerrean Quakers, 

whatl have faid do not amovnt toy 
perfc& Proof thatwe may make Slaves of Ne. 
gros, or any other that we can get che Maftery 
over, think Roman-Corhomts foiever may 
be fiient to bring in the Example and Agree. 
ment of the Eaft and Weft-Orth dox, to be 
a Proof in that Point of the Real Prejeme. 

Chrifiians Arfwer. There is a good Bedy of 
Peopie without the Bounds of your Inftance, 
ani chatis tne German- Quakers, who live inGer. 
man-lown near Who ;to their re 
nowned Praile be it fpoken) have above ali other 
Ses in America, kept their Hands c'ean from 
that vsle Opprejfion and srriching Sin of making 
Slaves of their fellow Creatures, the Negros, as 
1 was ercdibly informed by one of themlelves, 
and fo have particulur Men of all Scéts kepe 
themielves tree from this inriching fin. 

But now I come to your Inftance of Ninety 
Two, that the Quukers were all /nnocent then, 
excepting one Man, This amounts to no more 
then this, that they were an excellent People 
in that day, far exceeding other Sefis of Cori- 
fiians, and yet were mott fhameful'y overtake 
with this iuriching Sin, in breaking Chrifts 
Command in making Slaves of Negros, which 
they would be loath to be done by. Ay, but ! 


have a further Reply to wake toyou 
ead 
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Head (which T think utterly overtnrn all 
that you have faid upon it) The Quakers had 
petore that Time, embriced Mag (iracy, which 
cannot be upheld without the Carval Sword, 
wnereby they being apoftatized from their 
rimitive Innocency and Purity, and become, in 
that line thercit of the World, it is no Won- 
der to fee them in a Pra@ice to agceable to 
jt, in makiag S avesof cheir fellow Creatures for 
their Gin and Advantage. 


For it was the making Slaves of Negroes, to 
inrich then:telves, and the embracing of Magi- 
ftracv, witch coule met be cxcecured without the care 
wal Sword, which were tne two pincipla Baits 
that Catched many of that once moitt Worthy 
People. 

Thus far the Negro. Mafter and the Chrifian ix 
in after Ages. 


And now, Chiff an Reader, Vf thou haft any 
teider Love to that barmlefs Lamb, the inno- 
cent Meffiah, and his harmiefs and innocent 
G>tpel, thou canft not but fee chat the ma- 
king Slaves of Negros is an abominable Anti- 
Chriftian Pre€&tice. And (Chrifian) 1 cell 
thee, Jt will be very muchit I get not a Lath 
with their Tongues, as they uled to lafh the 
Backs of their Slaves (and that 1 doubt not 
was with little Mercy tome times) efpecially 
when there is fuch an Affront as this offered to 
their moft beloved black Diana, 

There is one thing morc, and then think 
to take my leave at preient, of our Negro- 
Mafters, and that is, earneftly invite them to 

Repen- 
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Repentance ; But how to attain to their R epen. 
tance, is the Queftion, for fuch a heinous fin: 
for they will find it tobea fin of the Second 
Table, that is, in plainer words a fin ag ainft God 
and Maz both, Aud Jam of Opinion,that {uch Sing 
cannot be repented of without Reftitution made 
to them that they have wronged, for until-the 
Canfe ve removed, | know not how the Effect fhould 
ceafe. But they that live and dye withour 
making Reftitution to them that they have 
wronged, how they can expe& the Forgivenefs 
of God, J leave this to the Reader to judge, 
and then they cannot blame the Writer fora 
falfe Conftru&ion, But if it fhould happen 
that a Reader fhouic conftrue, that if the Negro- 
Mafters donot make Re-'itution to the Negroes 
for the wrong that they have done them, the 
ForgivenefS of God cannot well be obtained, 
and then leave it to the Negro-Matters to judge 
of the Confequence. 

The next thing that comes into Confiderae 
tion, What and if our Negro-Mafters fhould 
live and dye without making any Refticution 
at al], to their miferable Slaves whom they 
have fo unjuftly wronged ? The Queftion then 
will be, Whether they may expel ever any Rejti- 
tution at al? Anjwer This Quettion in the 
Affirmitive, That they may certainly expe& it. 

But for the further underftanding of this 
Anfwer, | fuppofe then that God hath allotted 
unto all Mankindan Inheritance of Eternal Life, 
and has written their Names in the Book of 
Life, and this appears by the frequent mene 

tion'' 
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toning of itin Scripture, of the blotting their 
wames out of the Book of Life, which cculd 
not be, except their Names were firft written 
therein; and fo all Men may expcé to enjoy 
their Fathers Gift, the J/nheritance of Eterz:al 
Life, exceptsthey forfeit the fame in finning 
againft God, or finning againft God and Man, 
andthen their Names are blotted out, as God 
faid unto Aofer, Him that finneth againit me, 
him will I blot out. 

And now | come to the Reftitution again, 
and fay, It cannot fland with the Juftice ot God 
that the Negrocs or the wronged fha]i have no 
Reftitution at al}; and feeing then that they 
moft be reftored of the Wrongs chat they have 
fuftered, it muft be reflored out of the Property 
of him chat hath wronged them ; and this Pro- 
perty is his Jntcreft ot Eternal Life; and fuch 
a proportion of this as will be equivolcnt to 
the Wrongs done unto the Negrces or any others, 
muft goto make up this Ac flitution; fcr ikey 
will have it, 

Forthey will have it made up out of your 
Portion in Glory, if you have any left for your 
felves ; and if you have not, you may cxpc@ fo 
much the more Torment; and if the Negros or 
Wronged have no Portion left in Glory to be 
increafed by it, they may exp: to have fo much 
the /efs Torment; 

For God will right all Wrongs, and do Juftice 
between all his Creatures; and what is not in 
Our Power, God dotn not require, but he will not 
forgive what we have in our Power to amend, 

an 
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and will not do it, fo Reafon fays. And this jg 
the Period of that Branch, the Doing W rong 
to Man, But the other Branch, wz. The Sin. 
ning againit God, our Negro-Mafters cannog 
make Reftitution to God for the Sin committed 
ayainit him, and theretore mutt Sufter the 
Punifhmenc due ferivch a Sin; and | knowno 
way tor our Negro Matters to efcape any thing 
ot this, fo long as the Attributes of God are 
Righreoufnefs and Fuftice, Except they Repent and 
make Reftsrution. 

But af any Negro Mafter fhould diff-ke any 
thing of thismy An/fwer, i grant him the Liberty 
which I take, and tnat is,to aniwer it hiunielf; 
And if they have any Truth on their fiie, 
1 defire them to bring it to the open View of 


all Men, | 
Reader, 1 here allo prefent thee, with the 


Chriftian Labours of anotner Hand, aid ato 
that Arjoer, called, Arbenian Oracie. tirtt 
printed at London And | chink to end with 
the laying of the Wile Man, [hat 4 chree-jold | 
Co-d 43 not eafly broken, 
And fo, the Negro-Mafters may here fee, 
Some of their Dangers in E ernicie. 
For there is no Repentance in the Graves, 
Of che Wrougs dune unca heir Negro-Slaves. 
The prefent time is their Repencant-Day ; 
When that is done, | have no more to fay. 
Jf they perfit in their ungodly Gains, 
I’m like to get my Latour tor my Paint. 


Ll comé to a clole, hoping they*i arsend, 


In giving God the proije, ana jo d ind, 
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Argument I. 


He ufing Mens Labour, and not paying 

them the Value of se (cxecp: the 
bourer gives it) is unjuft and there- 
fore unlawtul. 

Bucthe making Slaves of Men (whethcr Nes 
.diuns, or others) is Ufing their Labour, 
and not payifg them the Vaiue of it. 

Therefore the making Sl:ve: of Men is une 
Jawfvl. 

Ae, 2. Vielence is (in ordinary Cafes) unlaw- 
fol, But mak ng Slaves of Aten (againft theif 
will) is Violence. 

Therefore maning Slaves of is unlawful. 

Arg. 3. Punifhing Men wirbour Re/pelt to any 
E:il :bey have done, is uniawful. 

But making Slaves of Negros, Is punifhing 
Men without Riipc& co any Evil they 
done, Therefore the Making Slaves of Negros 

unlawtnl. 

We fhould think ic a fore Punifhment to be 
Made Siares our lelves 

Arg 4. To make men Prifoners, whe hare 
bike no Lam, is (in ordinary Cafes) unlawtul. 
But tu make Slavcs of Negros, is to make men 


Prifoners, who have vioke no Law to diferve 


ite 
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it. Therefore to make Slaves of Negros is une 
lawfil. 

Arg. §. Compelling Men to that which will fure, 
ly bring them to Punifhment, is unjuit aud un. 
lawful. 

But making Slaves of Negros, is compelling 
men to that which will furely bring them to 
Punifhment, Therefore making Slaves of Negros 
is unlawful, 

It is a general Obfervation among the Negry 
Mafters, that Negros will not be good without 
often Beating, and that may be (many times) 
very fevere. 

Arg.6. To banifh men their Country, who haye 
committed no Fault to deferve it, is unlawful 

But to make S/aves of Negros, is to banith 
men their Country, who have committcd no‘Fault 
to deferve it, Therefore, to make Slaves of 
Negros is unlawful. 

Arg. 7. The neceflary laying before Men Temp 
tations to fin, is finful and unlawful. 

But making Siaves of Negros, is a neceilary 
Jaying before men Temptations to Sin, Theres 
fore the making Slaves of Negros, 18 fintul 
and unlawful. 

Experience proves this, by the Scorcs of A’ 
gros that have murdered themielvcs, for no other 
caule but becauie they were made S!avcs and 
banifhed their Country. 

Arg, 8. Man-ftealing (deferves Death by the 
Law of GOD, and) is unlawful, . 

But making Slaves of Negroes is Man-itealsng. 


Therefore making Slaves ot Negros is —; 
rf: 
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Arg. 9. Parting Manand Wife (procures Gods 
Curfe, and) is unlawful. 

But making Slaves of Negros is (often times) 
Parting Man and Wife, Therefore making Sia- 
ws of Negros is unlawful ; and Thofe that buy 
them, partake in the Sin, 

Objet, They are Hearhen, and make 79 Seruple 
of it im their own Country, 

Anjwer. Vhe more need to avoid doing thofe 
things which harden them in their Heathenifh 
Wickednels, and toavoid partaking with them, 
and making them Worfe. 

Arg. 10. That which brings People into un- 
necellary Danger of their Lives, is unlawful. 

But making Slaves of Negros, brings People 
into unneccflary anger of their Lives. Theres 
fore making S/aves ot Negros, is unlawful. 

How ‘nany live in Dangers, and how many 
have loft their Lives by their own and their 
Neighbours Negros? For they knowing them- 
felves Slaves, care little for their Lives, and 
fear little chofe Offences for which they muft 
be put to Death, 

Arg. 11. Tnat which cannot be done without 
Cruelty, is unlawful. 

But making Slaves of Mem for gain, can. 
hot be done without Cruelty. Therefore making 
Slaves of Aden for Gain, is unlawful, 

We fhould acccunct it the greateft Craelty 
and Robbery to be fo dealt by our felycs. 

_ 12. The uling Atenas it they were Bea/’s, 
unlawful. 

But making Slaves of Negres, is ufing Men as 

if they were Beafts, C These- 
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Therefore making Slaves of Negros, is yn. 
Jawtul. 

Arg. 13, To deface the Jmage of GOD, is 
unlawful, 

But Robbing Men of their Freedom, is Defa. 
cing the Image of GOD. 

Therefore Robbiny, Men of their Freedom, ig 
unlawful, 

Arg. 14. To make Slaves of thofe to whom 
our Saviour has commanded that his Go/pel 
frowld be preached, is unlawful 

But to make Sleves of Negros, is to make 
Slaves of thofe to whom our Saviour has com. 
manded that his Gofpel fhould be preached, 
to make Sleves of Negros, is unlaw. 

ul, 

Arg, 15. To encourage othersto make Slaves 
of our fekow Chriftians, is unlawful, 

But to make Slaves of Negros, 1s to encourage 
the Afahemetans to make Slaves of Chriftians. 
Thercfore to make Slaves of Negros, is unlawful, 

Arg. 16. That which is a Seumbiing-tlock to Une 
kelievers, anda hinderance to their Convertion 
is unlawful, and one of the Worft of Evils. but 
making Slaves of Negros (or Uadsans) is a Siume 
bling-biock to Unbel evers, and a Hindcrance to 
thei Converfion, Therefore making S/aver of 
them, is unlawful, and one of the of Evils. 

Arg. +7. That which Weaken» rhe Arguments 
of Chriftians againft the Heathen, and has a Jene 
deney to ecaufe fom> Weak Chrifitans to turn 
Mabometan, is aniawful. 

Buc To make Slaves of Negros, does all this. 

Thesetors 
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Therefore to make Slaves of Negros ts untawful. 

Chriftians are inexculably regmred to make 
the /unocence of their Lives a ftrong Argument to 
convince fuch as know not the Truth, Aéat. 5. 
v.16. Butby this Vielknce (which was one of 
the Sins of the Old World) and other vices, the 
Heathen will fee no more Excellency in our 
Religion then in their own. 

Ar, 18. The doing by others as we would nor 
be done by, is Sinful and unlawful. 

But making Slaves of Negros, is doing by others 
as we would not be done by. 

Therefore the making Slaves of Negros, is un- 
lawful. 

Arg. 19: That which occafions Men to murder 
one another, is uniawtul. 

But making Slaves of Negros, occafions them 
to muiier one another, 

Theretore making Slaves of Negros, is unlaw- 
ful, and oi: ot the Worft of Evals. 

The Negros make War, and murder one ano- 
ther to tase Captives to Seli for Slaves, 

20. Tinat which brings a Xeproach upon our 
bely Religion is uniawtul. 

But waking Slaves of N’:gros, brings a Reproach 
upon our holy Religion. Theretore the making 
Slaves ot Negros, is unlawful. 

f Objett, Negroes are more bapoy when Slaves then 
rte, 

Anfo. Af thit were true, fo are fome Whire 
Men; butis this a Rule co make them Sleves ? 
Bur tor once, we will fuppole what fome Men 
fay tove true, Thatgives Negro bss Freedom and 
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(28) 
givebimthe Gallows. \t iswhen they are brought 
into a Country that does not agree whith their 
Conftitution (as might be Jargely fhown) and 
this fhows it the more unlawtul to bring them, 

Obj. 2, But they Murder one another,and Iyranze 
Cruelty over their Captives in their own Country: and 
st is a Merciful Deed to bring them into a Land of 
Safety, although they be made Slaves by it. 

4nfw, 1. Thatis alfo too much ufed among 
Chriftians, and fo the fame Argument may 
be ofed by the Tarks to juftify their making Sla- 
ves of us, 

2. If we can help them and prevent fuch Cru- 
elty, it ought tobe by Teaching them better Exame 
les, 
’ 3. Our Taking of their Captives, does en- 
courage them the more in fuch Praétices. 

4 By buying their Captives, we become Par- 
takers with them, and harden them by our 
Example, 

5. Lerit be put to the Confcience of fuch as 
buy them, whether (ordinarily) any part of their 
Motive be to help the Miferable ? or whether it 
be purely and only for Gain ? 

Obj. 3. It is better for a Captive to be made a 
Slave then to be Murde:ed. 

Anf. 1. | never heard that when a Man faved 
his Neighbours Lifc, he was to have him ot 
fell him and his Pofterity for Slaves. Sup>ofe 
he were atcoft todo it, a lefs Reward may come 
penfate that 

2. Suppofe he had never been a Captive but 


forthe {i f your Buying him, And furrof 
1¢ fake of your Buying 
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fome others have been killed for the fake of 
the Price, whereis the Kindnefs then ? 

Obj. 4- Some Afen could not get their Living, if 
jt were not for their Negro-Slaves, 

re iff. Poverty does not make Robbery 
awful, 

' 2. Poor Men that cannot get their living 
without them are not able to buy them. 

3. If a man be able to labour, he can fo well 
earn a poor Living (at leaft) for himfelf, as 
his Negro (who cannot labour without Food) 
canearn a poor Living for bimfelf. And if a 
Man cannot Labour, his Neighbours are indebted 
to(God that they) help him. 

Obj. 5. A Slave that has a good Maffer has a 
more comfortavle Life than his Mafter, be being 
free from care, 

Anf. Your way to prove this Argument is to 
give up your felf and your Children tobe Slaves 
to geod Mafters, and have nothing of your own, 
and Jabour as the Negros do, who have good 
Mafters ; For if it be not an Argument for your 
felf, how can you force it tobe an Argument for 
another ? 

Some Negros by being broughe into a Chriftian 
Country, learn the Chriftian Faith, and to fome of 
them ie becomes the Means of their Salvation, which 
dors Ten Thoufand times comp:nfatetbe Slavery of 
their whole Life. 

Anf. Some Men that are banged, are brought 
to Repentance by the Expeétation of their 
Sxeedy Deith; Is this a Rule to hang all Per- 


fons that take little care for chcir Salvation 


becaule> 
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becaufe GOD fometimes (in hts mercy) brings 
good out of evil ? 

2 We will acknowledge that fuch Mafters 
as take adiligent care in cbés, do far better then 
Juchasufetheir Negros as if they were Carrie, 

3. I have not heard of one Mafter in five hun. 
dred that do fo much as bring their Slaves to 
the publick worfhip of God. 

4. Grant that you are inftrumental of their 
Salvation, not Séimony in the fuperlative De- 
gree, when you not only take your Reward of 
them, andthatin this World, and that no lef 
will fatisfy you for a little good Counfel, &e, 
than al] they have in the World, and their 
Children after them? And if you will be paid 
(fo exceffively) in this world for this good 
Work, | know not how you can expeét your 
Reward in the Next. 

Obj. 7. Canaan was tobe a Servant of Servants. 

Anf. sft. Prephefy of what men will do, 
is neither a Command nor Permiffion to do it. 

2. Iris very unlikely that near one quarter 
the World [viz. all the Negros] fhould be the 
Pofterity of Canaan, who were al mort rooted 
out of the World by Fofeus; and alfo that ano- 
ther Quarter of the World, viz, the Jndians of 
America, fhould be his Poftericy too; yea, and 
the Indians of the Eaft-/ndies alfo (for which 
of them alfo they make Slaves,) 

3. It was not faid it fhould be fo to the 
End of the World, 

4: The Canaanites were Servants to the Chil- 


dren of J/rael (the feed of Shem) in buiding a 
it 
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wesand Raifing Catele for them; and fo were 
the Carthgenians to the Ronans (the {eed of 
gapher) who toon after received the Gofpel. 

Obj. 8. The Children of Ifrael had Lifence from 
GOD to make Slaves of the Heathen. 

Anf. This was peculiar to the Nat:- 
on, and no part of the Moral Law ,; and if any 
Society of Men can produce the like Lifence to 
them, immediately from God, and prove it, let 
them keep Slaves alfo. 

2. Then the Church was reftrained to that 
People, but now the Gofpel is commanded to 
be taughe unto all People and Narions every where, 

Obj. 9. Perhaps one Sort of People (if they 
obje& here as chey do in another cate) will fay, 
Toere is mo place im the Bible that has fuch Words 
Thou fhalt noc make Slaves, &c. 

By a Retortion, | would Aufmer, No plaee 
has thefe Words, Mahomet is a fal/e Prophery &c. 


Motive t. Riches gotten by wronging the 
Lahourer, is curted, fe James 5. v2, 3,4) 5 A 
terrible place to fuch Men! 


Mot. Killing Afen, mutt be punithed with 
Dear, becaule man was created inthe Image af God, 
Gen. 9. v. 3,4,5,65- And Afaneftealing mult be 
Punithed with Death, And why? but beeaule 
Freedom , which only makes Kmowledge ufctul, 
part of Geds Image, 

Mot. 3. If we fay, we know him, and keep woe lis 
Commandn.ents, we lye, and the Truth matin sey 
1 Fokn 2.2.4, One of his Commandments is So 
dy as we be done by, Luk. 6, 3. 
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Mot. 4. There are feveral Curfes applyed to 
the Fffect of making Slaves of Negros, as the 
Parting Man and Wife, &c. 

Mo. 5. There are feveral Capital Crimes at. 
tending it, as Adurder, Man-flealing, &c. 

Mot, 6. it is a Breach of feveral Commands 
at once, As of the Eight, in wronging them of 
their Labour; of the Névth, inthe Reproach of 
Slavery ; of the Sixth, in Violence and Accels to 
murder; of the Seventh, in Accefs to Adultery, 
by parting Man and Wife, and focaufing them 
to marry others; of the Firft, Second and Third, 
by bringing a Reproach upon the Name of GOD 
in our holy Religion, and fo hardening Idclaters ; 
in fome, of the Fourth, in giving them no 
Time to play, but on the Lords Day, 

Mor. 7. We condemn Rodbers as worthy to 
dye, becaufe they Beat-A4.n, and fometimes 
kill them, to take their Moncy from them, 
And we beat tne Negros, and take them Captives, 
and banifh them from their Country forever, 
and take their Wives and Children from them, 
and fometimes Caufe their Dearh, and all to get 
their Labour from them; which is as much 
worth as their Money, Canche greateft Robbers 
and Pyrares Out-vic us? 

Mer. 8. How will our Religion look 
the Heathen! who can judge of it, and of Go 
and of Chrift (in whom we believe?) no other 
way then by our Praétice. Is this the way to 
win them ? which we are bound to endeavour; 
But can we expe it, while we appear to them 


the Werff of Men? 
Can 
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Can we think that God will take this Re- 

oach tohis Name, and his Truth, and not be 
fatishied in taking Vengeance upon us, And 
that it may be in the fighc of the Heathen. 

Mot, 10. What a Carfed Gain will this be, if 
it be the Price of ammortal Souls! Had wein- 
fead of Giving chem che Worft of Examples, 
endeavoured to learn them Chrift, from the 
Time we firft knew their Couitry, what good 
might have been done ! 

Mor. 11. Suppofe the Cafe be yet uncertain, 
in leaving of this Pra&tice, there is no Danger ; 
but who would venture fo great Injuftice upon 
Uncertainty! And ftop the Courfe of the 
Gofvel ? 

Afr, 12. So long as you do it, not knowing 
but that ic is a fin, fo long ic is in you a fin; 
it ic were in it felf innocent, Rom, 1g. Ule. 

Propofal. 4. That Subferiptions be taken of all 
Maft-rs that will fect their Negros free, and of 
the Number of Negros fo to be fet free, that 
they may be fent to their own Country. 

P-on. 2. That Subfcriptions be taken, what 
each Man (Negro Mafter, or others) will give 
— the Charge of fending the Negros 

me. 

Proo. 3, That fuch Negrosas had rather ferve 
their Mafters, then go home, may be kept ftill 
(it being their Free AG, and it not being fafe 
tohave them free in this Country) 

Prop. 4. That the uttermott Pains be taken 
to initrué& them in the Principles of Chriftian 
Religion, that (if by the Grace of God they 
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may be Savingly converted) they may be jp 
{ftrumental to convert their Country-Men 
home, And who knows how much God ma 
bleis tuch Ptous Defigns, and how much thy 
Chreftian felf denying Example may conduce tp 
open the Eyes of thole poor Heathen. 

And fuch asare favingly conveited, the Jog 
of Chrift wil conftrasn tkem todo eir utmoft to 
convert their Countrey-Men when they come 
to them. 

Mot. 13. If this Courfe be inftrumental to 
five one Soul, it wil] a thoufand times counter 
vail the Coit. 

Met. 14 The leaft we part with for the Canie 
of Chrift fhail have am hundred fola Reward, 
befide Erernal.Life, fee 10. alt, Atark. 10, 
30: 

Mot, 15. What Pains will men take, «nd 
erois the Ocean for worldly Gain! If we will not 
do fomething like it for Spirtrual, it is a fign we 
have no part thercin, See Afat. 6, v. 21. &e. 

Mor. 16. What Glory will it be to Eternity, 
tohave been inftrumental towaid faving one 
Soul ? How much more, toward faving many? 
fee Dan. 12. v. 3. &e. 

Mor, 17. It would be a fad thing in the Day 
of Judgement to have mens Undoing their 
whole life, to anfwer for. 

Aer, 18. 1 know of no other way to make» 
them Reftitwtion for the wrong done them 
(but .the Coft of fending thm home © 
be part, if they defire it) and withcut Reftites 
tion (where it is poflible and the Wrong know") 
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we know of no Pardon, See L.wit, 6, 4 


Mor. 19. We difgrace our felves, and our Re- 
gion, fhewing our iclves to be partial and un- 
yeafonable, We condemn the Turks for making 
slaves Of us, and we make Slavesuf others, We 
gndeann and our Negros for feeking by 
Running away to get their Freedom, and yet we 
ghou'd paltify our felves, and one another, in 
going the fame, if we were Slaves to the Turks, 
or any others, 


Now, if any onecan e2nfwer all this, and keep 
a good Confcience in it, | am content, But if 
that be done, | have one Mortve more. 

Mot. 24. When the Country grows full of 
People, and allio abounds which Negros, poor 
People will want Imploy, and muft either beg 
or feel for their Living, whicn wall be no 
pileafant thing to Rich o¢ Poor, and Rich 
mens Children are fometimes Poor (efpecially 
if their Eftate be gotten by Wronging the La- 
bourey) and (if they Regard not the Honour of 
GOD) | believe they would be loath to have 
their Children hanged for Thieves. 


But] am amazed to think Chriftians (fo 
called) who keep Negros as if they were Cattle, 
and had no Soul! Who neither Teach them 
themfelves, nor bring them to Gods Worthip, 
As if they feared the lofs of their Money by 
their Negros Salvation. 

Thele Things 1 ofter to Conlideration, de- 

my 
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firing wife Men to give their Judgment. fo, 
Ihave no defire to hinder my Country-Men of 
any Lawful Gain, but cannot believe it Jay. 
ful to make men Slaves, but { fee all thefe 
Arguments fully anfwered, Except they had 
rather be Slaves, than to go home to their own 


Country. 


Written by a Native of America, 
Sept. 14, 1713. 
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of the American Defense 
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Chriftian Reader, 


S I wouid not be found in Flatrery, 

fo | would not be Remifs inmy Duty 
in giving this Author his truce vaiue, 

who, when thou hatt:ead his Treatile, and tectt 
what a high efteem and tender Regard he had 
of the glory of GOD, and the Everlaiting well- 
being of the Souis of all Men, thou canft nor 
but efteem him to have been a worthy Author ; 
for in the place where he was known, his pious 
innocent Life and Pradtice did befpeak his worth 
far above all the Commendations that a Polt- 
{cript can give of him. unto ftrangers 
that knew him not, I honeitly declare unto 
them, for harmlefsnefs and Innocency, within 
the bounds of my knowledge, | know not his 
fcliow upon Earth, excepting one other Man ; 
and he hath leftthis Mite of his as a Token of 
his Lave he had to the Sons and Daughters of 
Adam, and for the benefit and well-being of 
their Immortal Souls. And he was a diligent 
Searcher inta the innocence and harmlefs Prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, and alfo of the many 
Abfurdities, salfhoods and Errors that were 
crept into the Name of the Chriftian fei, 
an 
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and partieula-ly this of Reprobation, that ever 
God* did RKeprobate any of his Creatures, efpe- 
cially his Creature Man, who was made in his 
own Image; this aflertion being fo difhoncurable 
to G:dand pernicious to his Creature Man, he 
Juokt upon this to bea Monitter, and fo hath ufed 
his Chriftian endeavour in its Deteéion, 

And it any Predeftinarsan fhould pretend to 
anfwer the Labours of this worthy Author, | 
defire them to tell the world whether Man be 
not afree Ayent, that isto fay, man hatha free 
Will to pitch upon his own Choice in things 
relating to his Salvation or Condemnation, cither 
by his Creator or by any other fecondary Caufes 
produced by Omnipotency, to fruftrate him of 
his tree choice? And whether or no God hath 
not furnifhed out his Creature Man by his Grace, 
comp'eacly, whereby he is in enabled to perform 
his Creators Requirings, yea or nay? And if not, 
why doth God require of his Creature Impoffie 
bilities? Or whether he be made a bounded 
Agent, according to this following Example. 

‘l fuppote that a Carpenter with great pains 
and Jabour did make a Cart-wheel, and when 
he had made it, gave it a command to get up 
and run towards the Sun rifing ; it having no 
Power givenit, it naturally lies ftill, and difo- 
beys its Makers command; and then the Car- 
penter under the pretence of its Difobedience, 
to fhow his power over his Creature, fhould 
violently fall upon his Wheel and dafh it to 
pieces, If there were any fuch man as this to 
' fuund, how would wife Men deride him pe 
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his Folly and Madnefs? Now! defire to know 
if they fee any fuch betwixt God and his Crease 


tures? 
Thefe things, and manv more of the like 


nature, I mult be Refolved in before I veild up 
the Cudgels, and my felf a Captive co Predejtie 
rartans. 


John Hepburn. 


Advertifement tothe Reader. 


|b a Book written by the Anabaptifts, called. 
Tne Fallacy of rhe Quakers, out of which Book 
I took the occafion to propote fome Difficul- 
ties in the Point of Water-Baptilm, to be Kelol- 
ved by them, for I cake them to be the abicit 
Mannagers of thac Puinc of any of the Water. 
Baptifts, and did give it them at their yearly 
Meeting at /dlerova in New-Ferfey, 171 and 
likewile this prefent year 171 4, at the fame 
place, but they have given me no Anfwer. I 
delire then thac the Anabapti/ti, or any of the 
other Sets of Warer-Bapts[m, to Retolve the 
Difficulties { have propoled, they al] being a- 
like concerned Waich Propofals are as follow 
eth, viz. 


Friend Silby ; 


Have feen thy Book, cated, %%e Fallacy of 


the Quaters, in which thoa afforts, Chrift 
Baptilm 
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Baptifm tohe-with Water; and if fo, I defire thee 
to Rejolve me fome Cifficulties, v2, No Man is 
bound to believe any Article of Faith, but what 
was commanded by Chrift, and pradiifed by his 
Apoftles ; but Baptifm with Water was not com- 
manded by Chrift, nor pratiifed ty the Apofiles 
in the Naine of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the holy Ghoft. By which! argue, This can 
be no Article of the Chriftian Faith, But in pag. 
9, thou fiyft, it is commanded, Afarth, 23. 
and 19, becaule the Teaching there commanded 
was outward, and fu the Baprtilin, there com. 
manJed, was fuch as they were capable of admi- 
nittring, which was with Water, but the Baptifm 
or xiving of the holy Ghoti, was not in thir 
power, forchat was che Prerogative of Chrift 
fo | muft believe this Contequence, That Water 
was Intended, though not ineertcd to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, 

1 Anfuer, This indced.fecms weighty, if it 
was not forthe Pen-Man of the &th Chapter of 
the ABs 8.19, 98. where hetells vs, Thae Simon 
Magus feemng that by laying om the branes of oh 
Apujiles, che Ghoft was given, Ac. But if thou 
wilt give @ Contiquence tor Frith, thou mult 
lake a Confequence. Well then, I'l) fuppefe 
thy Confeque nce to be true for once. véa, That 
Chrift commanced his Apofiles tu baptize with 
Water, in the Name of the Father, and of the 
lon, and of the holy Ghoft. Now | defire to 
where they pradtwed this Command, tit. 

‘ater-Baptiim in the Name of che Fathers 
ind of the Son, and vi ihe holy whicn 
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was the Baptifth commanded by Chrift; and if 
thou canft not this, thou mutt fay they 
difobeyed the Command of Chrift, and did in 
troduce and pra@ife another Baptifm of their 
own Contrivance. which was not the Baptifm of 
Ghrift. And if fo, by the Parity of Reafon, we 
may onas good Grounds believe, that they have 
introduced another Gofpel, which was not the 
Gofpe! of Chrift ; and then, I pray, what vali- 
dity is in Afac. 28, And here’s a Confequence 
for thee to believe, and I think on as good Grounds 
as thy Confequence, That Water’s there inten 
ded, although it be forgot to be mentioned. And 
if the Anabapesfts can imbrace a Human Invention 
without a Primitive Prefident, in Scripture, tor 
their Pra@tiice, how can they blame others for the 
fame of Infant Baptifm ? 

Now if theie things be Refolved fairly and 
rationally, # fhal) for the future be obliged to 
the Relolvers or Refolver- 


New-Ferfey, Month 
J. H. 


THE END. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 19, 1949 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and thirty-seventh annual meeting 

of the American Antiquarian Society was held at the 
Library of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
19, 1949, at 10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Samuel Eliot Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Allan Forbes, Chandler 
Bullock, George Ichabod Rockwood, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville 
Hunnewell, Harry Galpin Stoddard, George Crompton, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Reginald Washburn, Robert 
William Glenroie Vail, Edward Alexander Parsons, Thomas 
Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, John Woodman 
Higgins, George Gregerson Wolkins, Howard Corning, 
Henry Wilder Foote, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., LeRoy 
Elwood Kimball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander 
Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt 
Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Wat Tyler Cluverius, William 
Greene Roelker, Henry Rouse Viets, Walter Muir White- 
hill, Frederick Haven Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, William 
Alexander Jackson, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard 
Allen Heald, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, 
Arthur Adams, LeRoy Archer Campbell, Charles Henry 
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Sawyer, James Tinkham Babb, Richard Harrison Shryock, 
Philip Howard Cook, and Edmund Sears Morgan. 


The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
the Director who also summarized the Treasurer’s Report at 
the request of Mr. Bullock, and the Librarian’s Report 
was read by Mr. Shipton. It was voted to accept these 
reports and refer them to the Committee on Publications. 


The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs re- 
ported for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, 
Shaw, and Gilman, appointed by the Council in April, 1949, 
the following nominations: 


President 


Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 


Paul Beagary Morgan, of Worcester, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, of Worcester, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, of Charles River, Mass. 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 

Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., of Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
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Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Lancaster, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 


The President, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

Frederick Baldwin Adams, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Frederick Richmond Goff, Washington, D. C. 

John Marshall Phillips, New Haven, Conn. 


President Morison appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Edmund S. Morgan, Gilman, and Cook to distribute, 
collect, and count the ballots. Mr. Morgan reported that the 
necessary number of votes had been cast for the persons 
nominated and they were declared elected. 
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Papers were read by Mr. Allan Forbes on “The Story of 
Clipper Ship Sailing Cards,” and by Mr. Richard H. Shryock 
on “Eighteenth Century Medicine in America.” Mr. 
Edward A. Parsons spoke informally on “High Lights of 
Louisiana Americana.” 


Mr. Merriam told the members that he would like to read 
a letter which he had received from Senator Hoar fifty-six 
years ago, concerning attendance at the Antiquarian Society 
meetings. The letter aroused so much interest that it is here 


printed: 


Worcester, Mass. 
April 28, 1893. 


Dear Merriam: 

I am much obliged for your interesting paper concerning the Framing- 
ham Academy. But I was much disappointed not to see you at the meet- 
ing of the Antiquarian Society. I hope it was not illness or domestic 
trouble which prevented your attendance. 

I think the Antiquarian meetings, as a duty, more important than 
most duties of the kind. Judge Nelson absented himself because the 
court of appeals, in which he was to sit, was to come in yesterday. I told 
him that if he were ever impeached while I was in the Senate, I should 
vote “guilty,’—if he were charged with absenting himself from the 
meeting of the Society and had no better excuse than the necessity of 
attending a little damned court of appeals. 


I am faithfully and affectionately yours, 
Geo. F. Hoar 


John M. Merriam, Esq., 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Mr. Shipton announced that in the upper gallery there 
was an exhibition of recent acquisitions, also a collection 
devoted to sailing ship cards, valentines, booksellers’ labels, 
advertising cards, watch papers, friendship cards, and book- 


plates. 
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The President announced that the annual luncheon for 
members of the Society would be given at the residence of 
the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus 
C. Higgins and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Danie. W. LINcOoLN, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


HE most important undertaking in the Society’s 

affairs during the year was the beginning of the addi- 
tion to the book stack. This long awaited improvement was 
made possible by the release to us of the Homer Gage, 1938, 
bequest of $100,000. Amply sufficient ten years ago to 
construct a stack matching the addition of 1924, it was soon 
revealed that the sum bequeathed was about half of what 
would be needed to finish the building and its steel shelving. 
Therefore the Council decided to erect the building itself, 
the shell of the structure, and to leave the erection of the 
book stack to the time when we have the funds. 

Bids were sought from seven firms and the contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidder, the Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company whose bid was $61,800, with an additional $1700 
for the two marble panels matching those on the Park 
Avenue side. Ground was broken on July 22, 1949, and the 
building is already about half finished. Although there have 
been delays due to non-delivery of brick, the expectation is 
that the structure will be completed by the first of January. 

The stack when finished will hold about two hundred 
thousand volumes and will contain about five miles of 
shelves. The architect for the Society is Mr. Adolph Johnson 
and the committee acting for the Council consists of Messrs. 
George S. Barton, Chandler Bullock, Albert W. Rice, 
Richard A. Heald, and Clarence S. Brigham. The bid for the 
heating has recently been awarded to the M. D. Holmes 
Company. The lighting will have to await the construction 
of the steel book stack which carries the lighting fixtures and 
is in itself independent of the walls of the building. 

The above Building Committee also has had in charge the 
decision as to the use and design of tapestries for the four 
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large panel walls in the central rotunda room. At first there 
was some idea that we might use a painted tapestry in colors 
showing four historic scenes, and we even engaged a capable 
artist to draw a color sketch of such a design. But the Com- 
mittee unanimously decided that such a color scheme would 
alter the general appearance of the room and destroy its 
quiet dignity. Accordingly they have acquired a soft gray 
velvet of neutral tone, blending with the general color 
scheme of the room. These hangings, which were installed 
only yesterday, are backed with a heavy flannel lining, thus 
accomplishing our chief purpose in having such curtains, 
that of improving the acoustics of the room. 

The acquisition of books needed to fill in the Society’s 
various collections has held up to the standard of previous 
years, both in quantity and in the number of rare and unique 
titles. Some notable files of newspapers have been obtained 
and in such fields as early printing, children’s books, and 
American engraving, many outstanding rarities have come 
our way. ‘The standard collections of genealogy, local 
history, travel, and literature have received constant addi- 
tions. The detail of such acquisitions is reserved for the 
Librarian’s report. 

The most notable single gift of the year is the collection of 
Louisiana literature and history given to the Society by our 
member, Edward Larocque Tinker. This collection is now 
being arranged and listed. It will be well into the winter 
before this is accomplished. Therefore the detailed account 
of the gift will be reserved for a subsequent meeting. A 
casual examination of the collection, which contains nearly 
two thousand titles, shows that it is one of the outstanding 
libraries of Louisiana books and is especially strong in 
history, literature, and periodical publications. Mr. Tinker’s 
notable monographs on Louisiana, some of which this Society 
has published, would indicate the quality of his library. 
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There have been three deaths in the Society’s membership 
during the past six months. James Truslow Adams, of 
Southport, Connecticut, historian, elected in 1922, died 
May 18. Lucius Wilmerding, of New York, book collector, 
elected in 1938, died July 15. Wallace W. Atwood, of 
Worcester, formerly President of Clark University, elected 
in 1924, died July 24. Obituary notices of these members will 
appear in the printed Proceedings of this meeting. Also in 
this report should be recorded the death of a foreign member, 
Mariano Cuevas, of Mexico City, who died on March 31, 
1949, at the age of seventy. He was elected in 1925 and is 
the author of several historical studies on the Church in 
Mexico. 

The finances of the Society are in good shape. It is true 
that all costs have increased, notably in printing, that we 
don’t pay adequate salaries and wages, and that we have to 
be very careful and selective in our book purchases. The 
fortunate sale of duplicates, chiefly the Western material 
duplicated through the gift of the Donald Frost collection, 
brought in sufficient income to cover the major cost of the 
purchase of rare books. As in recent years, however, it is the 
support which we receive from members and friends that 
enables us to show a satisfactory statement annually. This 
year has been no exception. Fifty-eight members and 
friends have contributed a total of $16,765, which is highly 
encouraging to those who administer the Library, and for 
which we are very grateful. Yet there has been no concen- 
trated appeal to members and no campaign for funds. Only 
a few letters were written and these were largely personal. 
We realize that in these days of constant appeals and low 
professional incomes, a scholarly membership such as ours 
cannot give to a cause no matter how much they believe in 
it. Therefore all gifts to the Society are entirely on a volun- 
tary basis. One of the most pleasant donations of the year 
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was the gift of $1000 from The Davis Press of Worcester. 
This firm has taken care of the printing of this Society for 
forty-two years, producing excellent typography and always 
showing a constant spirit of cooperation. Their gift was a 
welcome, although unexpected, further evidence of their 
friendship. The continued support of this Society’s activities 
by the Lilly Endowment has been a cause of much gratifica- 
tion to us. When Mr. Josiah K. Lilly, Jr., was elected a 
member several years ago, because of his constant interest in 
bibliographical undertakings of a national character, we did 
not forsee that this support would be extended to us. It 
speaks well for the many efforts which this Society has made, 
especially in recent years, to further the cause of biblio- 
graphical study in this country, and to aid the American 
scholar in guiding him to the source material for his studies. 

In the exhibition cases in the upper gallery are shown two 
exhibits—one consisting of a few interesting and outstanding 
acquisitions of the past year, and the other a double show- 
case devoted to showing some of the Society’s many collec- 
tions of ephemeral material such as valentines, ship sailing 
cards, bookplates, advertising cards, watch papers, friend- 
ship cards, and rewards of merit. Although such fields of 
collecting may seem unimportant compared with the source 
material of the nation’s history, yet they open up many lines 
of study, such as early American engraving, pictorial illustra- 
tion, and the social customs of a century or more ago. In 
such fields the Society has outstanding collections and the 
fact that they have brought many visitors to the Library 
from afar justifies our desire to exhibit them and our pride 


in their ownership. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The death of James Truslow Adams on May 18, 1949, is a 
reminder that history itself is a transitory and human thing. 
At the height of his fame he was hailed as the greatest living 
historian, but a few years later he was excoriated by pro- 
fessional patriots, academic historians, and New Dealers. 
He was as out of sympathy with the political regime of his 
last days as he was with what he called the theocracy of early 
Massachusetts. 

Adams was born in Brooklyn, New York, on October 16, 
1878, into a family whose origins went back to colonial days 
in Virginia and Spanish America. He had early inclinations 
toward the theater, but after the performance of an operetta 
which he had written, he was advised, he later said, to take 
up engineering. After being graduated from the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn in 1898, he decided to become a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and to that end enrolled at Yale, where 
he took an M.A. in 1900. Discouraged by this encounter 
with the academic world, he went to work for a New York 
stock broker. In this business he was no mere salesman of 
securities, for he traveled widely throughout the United 
States and had a varied experience. In 1912, being still un- 
married, and having made a modest fortune, he decided to 
retire from business and to devote the rest of his life to letters. 
He kept this resolution, although during World War I he 
was drawn into government service which finally sent him 
to Paris on the advisory staff of the peace conference. 
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The first fruit of Adams’ literary labors appeared in 1916 
as the Memorials of Old Bridgehampton, which he described 
as “a poor history of the village where I lived,” but which 
will, with the History of the Town of Southampton which 
followed it in 1918, be useful and valuable tools generations 
after libraries have consigned to the discard the best-selling 
output of his later career. In 1921 he was rather surprised to 
find that a commercial publisher would take his Founding 
of New England without a subsidy; but the publisher was 
right, for the book sold gooo copies and won a Pulitzer prize. 
The Founding was followed in rapid succession by Revolu- 
tionary New England, New England in the Republic, and 
Provincial Society, which established his place among his- 
torians. The appeal of these books lay in their style and their 
attitude. They were entertaining, a quality which was lack- 
ing in the historical works of the previous generation, which 
were now as out of favor as were the Victorian novels. 
Adams’ works were the more popular because their tendency, 
if not their purpose, was to debunk early New England. The 
generation which was then buying books had been brought 
up in an ethical, moral, and religious atmosphere, and its 
conscience was troubled by its own failure to live up to the 
standards of its youth. So these books, which showed that 
the Founders were no better than their descendants, were 
very popular. They were influential as well, for, as it hap- 
pened, the textbooks of that generation were being written 
by men who had no opportunity to do research in the source 
material of New England, and who therefore accepted 
Adams’ thesis and incorporated it into their own books. 

The thesis that the New England Puritans were brutal 
despots and foes of all of the virtues which they had hitherto 
been supposed to personify, was not new. James Truslow 
Adams had found it in the works of Brooks Adams and other 
Yankees. What he never realized was, that when a New 
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Englander beats his breast and shouts what a sinner he is, 
or his ancestors were (which in this case amounts to the 
same thing), he is exposing an uneasy conscience rather than 
a knowledge of history. Adams’ method of research was 
suited to the development of striking rather than sound 
theses. He would take a single quoted sentence from an 
unripe doctoral dissertation and, without tracing it back to 
its source, blow it up into such a generalization as that the 
school system in colonial Massachusetts never amounted to 
much. He did do a great deal of research, and his corre- 
spondence with Clarence Brigham was voluminous, but his 
sampling of the sources was unhappy. Unfortunately he 
never investigated closely the early history of the other 
sections of the country, so he had no frame of judgment to 
give him a perspective of New England history. 

So far as the period of the Revolution was concerned, 
Adams fared better, for here he was treating with social 
phenomena much more like those of his own generation. 
Shocking as his attack on the Revolutionary Fathers was to 
the public, it contained nothing which had not been brought 
out in the drowsy meetings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society during the preceding century. His attacks on New 
England were not inspired by a jealousy of the royal Adams 
family, whom he treated very fairly in the collective biog- 
raphy which he brought out in 1930. This book made the 
best-seller lists, as did his Epic of America which appeared 
the next year, sold 358,000 copies, and was translated into 
eight foreign languages. In spite of the Epic’s distortion of 
the picture of seventeenth-century America, it was the best 
one volume history of the United States then available. 

The year 1931 marked the height of Adams’ fame as an 
historian. The many volumes which he wrote in the years 
which followed found less and less favor with the public. In 
part this was due to his attitude toward his work. When he 
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retired in 1912 his small income provided a very comfortable 
living, but it was soon cut by inflation and dwarfed by the 
earnings of his associates who had remained in business. His 
standard of living was much above that of the ordinary 
professor of history, and his attitude toward his profession 
was different. The professor rarely sees any direct relation 
between his income and his work; he searches out and 
teaches truth, trusting to his college and the ravens to keep 
him alive. Adams, like most writers of fiction, worked with an 
eye toward the sale of his output. The honoraria which were 
offered for encyclopedia and dictionary articles he regarded as 
a wage, and he ground out many such articles in such un- 
likely places as transatlantic steamer cabins where, to say 
the least, the opportunities for research were not great. His 
later books made no contribution of fact or interpretation, 
and lacked the literary charm of his volumes on New 
England. 

Another reason for Adams’ decline in public favor was his 
dislike of the New Deal, which was expressed forcibly in his 
later books and in public dicta. Moreover the New Deal 
generation, unlike that which preceded it, was not wor- 
ried by its sins and so had no need of debunking books to 
reassure it. 

Adams had his first contact with the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1917 when he was working on a projected 
historical atlas of New England. He was elected to member- 
ship in 1922 and was so impressed with the resources of our 
library that he proposed to settle in Worcester, and to this 
end set Mr. Brigham house-hunting for him. He was inter- 
ested in “our” Society, as he called it, and at the time of the 
fund drive of 1927 he urged us to gather our roses before the 
inevitable market crash, which he clearly foresaw. He had 
little contact with professional historians other than a single 
term on the executive council of the American Historical 
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Association. It was typical that his interest was rather with 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, which he served 
as treasurer and chancellor. He was indeed, in the usual 
American sense, a man of letters rather than an historian. 


WALLACE WALTER ATWOOD 


Wallace Atwood, internationally known educator, geogra- 
pher and geologist, died at his summer home at Annisquam, 
Massachusetts, on July 24, 1949. He was born in Chicago, 
October 1, 1872, the son of Thomas Green and Adalaide 
(Richards) Atwood. He entered the University of Chicago 
in its opening year, and was active in athletics, dramatics, 
and fraternity life. In his Sophomore year he enrolled in a 
University field-course given in the Devil’s Lake region in 
Wisconsin. It was then and there that his interest in geog- 
raphy and allied subjects was first aroused, and there was 
born the intense love of the outdoors which remained with 
him throughout his life. He returned to college, took as many 
courses in geology as he was allowed to do, and was grad- 
uated with the degree of B.S. in 1897. He received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1903. 

After graduation Dr. Atwood participated in various 
fields of geology until 1899, when he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to enter its department of geology, and 
served as instructor and associate professor for fourteen 
years. In 1913 he was called to Harvard where he followed 
William M. Davis as professor of physiography. In 1920 he 
accepted an invitation to come to Clark to establish the first 
graduate school of geography in the country, to continue his 
teaching, and to assume the full duties of presidency of the 
institution. Previously the administration had been divided 


between Dr. Edmund C. Sanford and Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
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The establishing of a school of geography was considered by 
educators as a daring step. Some critics attacked the idea 
as unfit for university instruction and referred to it as a 
subject more suited to the “sixth grade.” But these critics 
did not realize how geography could be developed and how 
important it was in a changing world. Geography no longer 
meant the recital of place names and the bounding of states 
or the naming of capitals. Treated as a new science, it com- 
prehended the physical setting of a country, its climate, its 
trade relations, its social and cultural relations, and espe- 
cially its international relations. The faith of the founders was 
justified. Soon the infiuence of the new School spread over 
the entire country. It meant the improvement of the teach- 
ing of geography in the schools and academies, it trained 
those who were to conduct courses in geography at the 
colleges, and it encouraged and sponsored field investigation 
throughout the continent. 

Dr. Atwood served actively as President of the University 
until his retirement in 1946. During that quarter of a cen- 
tury the University was reorganized, the resources were aug- 
mented by about two million dollars, the faculty and student 
body were notably increased, new dormitories, a gymnasium, 
and an auditorium were erected, and the reputation of Clark 
was enhanced throughout the country and abroad. Dr. 
Atwood himself during these years gained distinction as a 
scholar, lecturer, world traveler, and educator, and especially 
as an author. 

Dr. Atwood’s activities did not cease with his retirement. 
He attended conferences, travelled for long distances, and 
continued to write. In the summer of 1948, accompanied by 
his wife and son, he journeyed more than 13,000 miles 
through the Rocky Mountains in the longest of more than 
twenty-five field trips he made in the area, carrying on 
geological studies and enduring arduous travel by air, train, 
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automobile, and pack train. In 1949, soon after he had 
recovered from a serious operation, he travelled to Australia 
and New Zealand to attend a scientific congress and to study 
in fields in which he was interested. 

Throughout the country Dr. Atwood was probably best 
known as an author of textbooks in geography and kindred 
sciences. He published more than thirty books and hun- 
dreds of technical articles. His geography textbooks have 
sold over ten million copies and his courses of study have 
been adopted in nearly 30,000 schools in the United States. 
About a year ago he acceded to the request of the Anti- 
quarian Society asking him to place in the library all of his 
books which came within the scope of its collecting. He 
received many honors both in this country and abroad, and 
was a member of numerous scholarly societies. In local 
Worcester affairs he took a decided and active interest, 
especially in the Worcester Economic Club, the Natural 
History Society, and the Foreign Policy Association. On 
November 6, 1949, memorial services were held in his honor 
at Clark University where Worcester speakers and visiting 
educators paid tribute to him as a citizen, a scholar, and a 
teacher. 

He was married on September 22, 1900, to Harriet Towle 
Bradley, and was survived by her and by four children— 
Dr. Rollin $. Atwood, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Mrs. 
J. Warren Olmsted, and Mrs. Elliott R. Hedge. 

Dr. Atwood was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1924. He was interested in the Society, 
attended most of its meetings, and frequently brought visit- 
ing scholars to the Library. In his will be bequeathed to the 
Society a fourth interest in a $20,000 trust. His presence 
will be greatly missed, not only in educational circles, but 
by the many who rejoiced in his friendship. 
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GEORGE C. D. ODELL 


George Clinton Densmore Odell was born at Newburgh, 
New York, on March 19, 1866, a son of Benjamin Barker 
and Ophelia (Bookstaver) Odell. His father had been mayor 
of Newburgh, and his elder brother, Benjamin B., was to 
become governor of New York, but he had none of their 
inclinations toward business and politics. Instead, at the 
age of ten he began to spend all of his money on pictures of 
actresses (he did not mention actors), but his subsequent 
career in that direction was quite the reverse of what one 
might expect from this symptom. From the Siglar Prepara- 
tory School in Newburgh he went to Columbia College in 
order to be near the center of the American theater. His 
years as a student (1885-1893) were great years for the New 
York stage and fixed his determination to make the study of 
it his life work. His doctoral dissertation on Simile and 
Metaphor in the English and Scottish Ballads (1892) was only 
a detour from the stage, for his first work after taking his 
Ph.D. in 1893 was the preparation of school texts of Julius 
Caesar and Henry V. 

In 1895 Odell was recalled to the Department of English 
at Columbia, and in 1924 he was appointed professor of 
dramatic literature, a post which he retained until he became 
emeritus in 1939. His stature as a scholar was first recognized 
outside of his university in 1920 when there appeared his 
Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, the most careful study of 
Shakespeare on the London stage which had ever been com- 
pleted. From this he proceeded to his life work, a detailed 
study of the New York stage from its origins in the eight- 
eenth century until, he originally hoped, 1910. There is no 
other study of the theater comparable with these great 
Annals, the first volume of which appeared in 1927. His 
research was prodigious, for he covered even the small 
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theaters of the Bronx, Brooklyn, and the suburbs on Long 
Island. For most of these the only extensive records were 
the village newspapers which, for the most part, had to be 
sought out in the offices of the printers. The care with which 
he worked, and the accuracy of the great volumes which he 
turned out, were incredible. ‘They constitute, because of 
the place of New York in the theatrical world, a history of 
the whole American stage. Works of such scope and volume 
are often projected but rarely completed to the point where 
they are of value. Odell did, indeed, fall short of his later, 
more modest, goal of the end of the nineteenth century, but 
his volume 15, which appeared this year, carried his work to 
the summer of 1894. Few men have so few distractions from 
their work, for he lived quietly in a small hotel and never 
married. 

Although Odell was almost theatrically handsome, tall, 
slender, and straight, he had none of the flamboyant man- 
nerisms one associates with theatrical people. He was gentle, 
shy, retiring, and so modest that he was surprised and grate- 
ful when anyone praised his Annals. We first came to know 
him when he visited the library to work in our New York 
newspapers. In later years he was of great help in the identi- 
fication of dubious items in our own vast collection of 
theatrical material, which Mr. Brigham was then arranging. 
When he was elected to the Society in 1945 he wrote: “I shall 
enter the always hospitable Library with the feeling that I 
now belong there—that I am coming home.” He took small 
part in the activities of such societies as this, but among his 
honors was a gold medal for achievement in history awarded 
to him by the New York Historical Society in 1942. After 
two years of sickness he died at his home in the Hotel Sey- 
mour on October 17, 1949. He leaves three nieces and two 


nephews, Herbert R. and Hiram B. Odell. 
C. K. S. 
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LUCIUS WILMERDING 


Lucius Wilmerding was born in New York City on Jan- 
uary 24, 1880, a son of Lucius Kellog and Caroline (Murray) 
Wilmerding. He attended St. Paul’s School and was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1901. That same year he went to work 
for Post & Flagg, bankers and brokers in New York City, 
and in 1906 he set up for himself as a stock broker. Four 
years later he joined in the firm of Ruggles, Gray & Wilmer- 
ding, which in 1939 merged with Post & Flagg, which in 
turn was absorbed by Harris, Upham & Company, of which 
Wilmerding was a limited partner. He served also as a trus- 
tee of the Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank, was a 
director of the City and Suburban Home Company, and was 
a vestryman of Christ Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
York City. 

For some twenty years Mr. Wilmerding was active in the 
Citizens’ Budget Committee, an organization to protect tax- 
payers by opposing unreasonable expenditures by the city 
government. He served one year on the Municipal Art 
Commission, and was a trustee of the Museum of the City 
of New York. When still a young man he was appointed by 
the New York Public Library to its committee on circula- 
tion, and in 1930 he became a trustee of that library. He was 
vice-president of the American Library in Paris and very 
active in the recent campaign to restore it. He was trustee 
and one time president of the Grolier Club, president of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, and a 
member of the Club of Odd Volumes. His greatest interest 
was the New York Historical Society, which he served as 
trustee, Secretary for Domestic Correspondence, and Treas- 
urer, and as a member of many committees. 

Mr. Wilmerding early became a collector, and in later 
years specialized in English and French literature, colored 
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plate books, and historical bindings. A talk on Renaissance 
bindings, which he made before the Grolier Club, was printed 
in 1937. In 1948 he made the New York Public Library the 
magnificent present of one of the two original drafts of the 
Olive Branch Petition of 1775. 

Mr. Wilmerding was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1938, but, although a generous friend, he was not 
a very active member for the natural reason that he was pre- 
occupied with the New York institutions with which he was 
associated. After a long illness he died at his summer home 
at Far Hills, New Jersey, on July 15, 1949. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen Cutting, and their four children. 

C. K. S. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1949, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. 


Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 


Total 


Bonds 
Public Funds 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Total 


Preferred Stocks 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 
Common Stocks 
Banks 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 
Mortgages 
Total 
Library Building and Land 
Construction in Progress 


Total Assets 


$31,160.88 


5,000.00 
$36,160.88 


183,095 .32 
63,329.45 
97,072.75 
36,684.28 
380,181.80 


29,451.50 
32,349.30 
85,039.79 
146,840.59 


91,273 .63 
7,937 -12 
48,051.60 


229,730.83 


376,993 .18 
1,100.00 
$941,276.45 
296,275 .00 
6,450.30 


$1,244,001 .75 
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The following securities were called, sold, or matured during the year. 


Called: 
$3,000 U.S. Treasury, 234% 1948-51 
50 shares American Viscose Corp. 5% Cum. Pfd. 
Sold: 
4 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 34%% 1959 
50 shares Buffalo Niagara Electric Co. $3.60 Pfd. 
25/1ooths of a share of Eastman Kodak Company 
65 shares Haverhill Electric Company 
\% share Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B 
15 shares New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
208 rights Philadelphia Electric Company, Inc. 
50 shares Public Service of Indiana 31%4% Pfd. 
50 shares Southern California Edison Co. 4.32% Pfd. 
50 shares Southern California Edison Co. 4.48% Pfd. 
50/r1ooths of a share of Standard Oil of California 
25/20oths of a share of Standard Oil of New Jersey, and 
40/200ths of a share of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Matured: 
$50,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness 114% July 1, 1949 
The following securities were bought during the year. 
Bought: 
$5,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 3%% 1952 
50,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness 1%% Ser. G, Oct. 1949 
50,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness 114% Ser. F, July, 1949 
15,000 U.S. Treasury Bill, Oct. 13, 1949 
20,000 U.S. Treasury Bill, Nov. 3, 1949 
15,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness, 14%, Dec. 15, 1949 
100 shares Continental Oil of Delaware 
The following securities were acquired by subscription. 
Subscribed to: 


$4,100 debentures American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 344% 1959 


12 shares Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Securities received as dividends: 
3 shares from Texas Company 
5 shares from Standard Oil of New Jersey 
6 shares Eastman Kodak Company 
7 shares from Standard Oil of California 
4 shares from Standard Oil of New Jersey 


ear, 
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Securities exchanged: 
32 shares for 58 new shares of Rockland-Atlas National Bank 
30 shares for 120 new shares of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment in full from the 
Estate of John P. Sexton, Trustee, of $4,542.71 and by payment from 
H. U. Mellen Estate of $50. 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased $9,486.73 by sale of dupli- 
cates and has been reduced by $3,669.58 expended for book purchases. 
Present balance is $8,257.76. 


The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of 
subscriptions to the Bibliography amounting to $240.36. The present 
balance is $1,656.13. 


The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $75.41 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $103.31 from the James L. Whitney Estate for current 
expenses, a total of $178.72. 


The “Albert Matthews Fund” has been established by bequest from 
Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000, 


The “Aldus C. Higgins Fund” has been established by bequest from 
Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 


The “James Duncan Phillips Fund” has been increased by $400. 
Present amount is $1,600. 


} 
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The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur . . . .. . $10.00 
Adams,SamuelH. . . . . 25.00 
Barton, George S. 200.00 
Blakeslee, George H. . 25.00 
Booth, George F. 200.00 
Bowen, Richard LeB. 200.00 
Brainard, MorganB. . . . 25.00 
Bridenbaugh, Carl te5 15.00 
Brigham, ClarenceS.. . 100.00 
Bullock, Alexander H. 100.00 
Bullock, Chandler 50.00 
Caulfield, Ernest. . . . . 100.00 
Clark, W. Irving a a 25.00 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler. . . . 25.00 
Commager, HenryS.. . . . 10.00 
Crompton,George . . . 50.00 
Davis Press, Inc. « + 
50.00 
Frost, Donald McKay 500.00 
Gage, Estate Mabel Knowles ..__.. 450.00 
Goodspeed, Charles E. * 4 50.00 
Graff, Everett D. 300.00 
Harper, LathropC. . . . 50.00 
Heald, Richard A. ae ee 200.00 | 
Higgins, John W. 100.00 
Hodge, Frederick W. . . 10.00 
Hunnewell,JamesM.. . 250.00 
Huntington, ArcherM. . 250.00 
Jenkins, LawrenceW.. . . . 10.00 
Kimball, LeRoy E. . . 25.00 | 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 5,000.00 
Lincoln, Daniel) W. . . . 100.00 
Loring, Augustus P., Jr. . . . 200.00 
00 


Mason, Henry L.. . . . 50. | 


Ict., 
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Mather, William G. 
Melcher, Frederic G. . 
Merriam, John M. 
Morgan, Paul B. 
Morison, Samuel E. 
Paine, Russell S. 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Phillips, James Duncan 
Phillips, Stephen W. 
Pleasants, J. Hall 
Pratt, Frederick H. 
Quaife, Milo M. 

Rice, Albert W. . 
Roelker, William G. 
Shipton, Clifford K. 
Stearns, Foster 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. . 
Wolcott, Roger 
Zabriskie, George A. 


Tora. 


$250.00 
25.00 
100.00 
100.00 
250.00 
100.00 
10.00 
25.00 
2,000.00 
25.00 
50.00 
5.00 
2,400.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
250.00 
100.00 
25.00 
50.00 


$16,765 -00 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company...... $31,160. 88 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank..... 5,000.00 
Investments: 
380,181.80 
Stocks: 
Preferred $146,840.59 
Construction in Progress: 
Expenditures to date re additions to 
(Uncompleted Balance of Initial Con- 
tract $57,049.70) 
FUNDS AND SURPLUS 
Funds—Schedule 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1948........... $20,261.75 
Add: 
Final Distribution on Bonds called in 
275.39 
20,537.14 
Deduct: 


Loss on Sale and/or Redemption of 
Securities and/or Reduction of Book 
$6,294.11 
Repairs to Exterior of Library Building 1,275.00 7,569.11 
Balance, September 30, 1949 .......... 


Total Funds and Surplus.......... 


[Oct., 


$36,160. 88 


905,115.57 
296,275.00 


6,450.30 


$1,244,001.75 


$1,231,033.72 


12,968 . 03 


$1,244,001. 75 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 
As at SerremBER 30, 1949 


§6-George Watson Cole 


187 


Principal 
$107,860. 15 
7,500.00 
32,000.00 
23,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000.00 


92,597.00 
1,000.00 
25,000.00 


296,275.00 
$1,231,033.72 


= | 
5.57 104,500.00 
8,257.76 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

0.30 200.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

1.75 | 10,000.00 

37,000.00 

1,000. 00 

5,000.00 

30,000. 00 

7,000.00 

72 100,000.00 

79,682.19 

50,000. 00 

9,100.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

53,725.10 

1,600.00 

17,649.65 

930.74 

1,656.13 

75 
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EXHIBIT “B” 


[Oct., 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe YEAR Enpep SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 


Income: 


Bond Interest . 
Mortgage and Savings Bank 


Total Income from Investments........ 


Less—Annuity eee under Trust 
Agreement... 


Investment Income Retained........... 
Sale of Publications. 


Operating Expenses: 
Office Supplies and Expense.............. 
Heat, Light and Telephone ............. 
A.D.T. Protective Service... 
Repair and Maintenance of Building ond 


Rental of Safe Deposit Box.............. 
Meetings and Notices thereof............ 
Miscellaneous 


Income—Less Operating Expenses..... 


Other Expenditures: 
Less—Amount transferred from 


$11,234.23 


3,669.58 


$31,435.91 
8,637.08 


513.93 
$40,586.92 


2,100.00 


38,486.92 
1,642.05 


16,728.06 


30,092.00 
1,930.50 
2,031.56 

830.03 
389.86 
524.30 
587.25 


777.62 
203.77 
250.00 

71.28 
120.00 
473.89 
362.42 


$56,857.03 


38,644.48 


7,564.65 


7,313.85 
3334-05 


18,212.55 


18,212.55 
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Additions to Funds: 
James Duncan Phillips ............. 
Newspaper Bibliography from 

Purchasing—from sale of duplicates .. . 
Less—Purchase of Books............ 


Reduction in Funds: 
Homer Gage Building Fund for Redecora- 


Payment on account of contract for 


Net Increase in Funds............. 


Payments Received on Mortgage Loans... 
37-03 Deduct: 


Less—Proceeds from Redemption and/or 
Sale of Securities: 


Repairs to Exterior of Library Building 


Net Decrease in Cash............. 


Cash Balance, October 1, 1948.............. 


+55 Accounted for as follows: 


On Deposit at: 


Worcester County Trust Company..... 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank .... 
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159,149.66 


$400.00 


240.36 
1,000.00 
25,000.00 


$9,486.73 


3,669.58 5,817.15 $32,457.51 


7,403.00 
13,853.30 
18,604.21 


4,592.71 
23,196.92 


6,450.30 


6,357.08 
165,506.74 


19,440. 89 


53,275.39 72,716.28 


Cash Balance, September 30, 1949.......... 


92,790. 46 


1,275.00 94,065.46 


70,868.54 


107,029.42 


36,160.88 


31,160. 88 
5,000. 00 


36,160. 88 
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STATEMENT ON VALUE OF 
SECURITIES AND RETURN THEREON 


The total value of the Society’s securities on September 30, 1949 (the 
end of our fiscal year), was $129,000 over and above the total book value 
of the same. 

All the securities stand on our books at their original acquisition cost 
with one exception. This exception is an issue of $5,000 par in bonds of a 
Company now in the process of reorganization, and its bonds have been 
written down on our books to a little less than their present market 
price. 

The income return on the total book value of our securities as of 
September 30 last is at the rate of 4.48%; on the total market value the 
income return is 3.92%. 

The total book value of all our fixed income securities (including bond 
and preferred stocks, but excluding cash in banks) is 58.35% of the total 
book value of our security portfolio as of September 30. The balance of 
41.65% is invested in common stocks. 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
Name Rate Maturity Vatve VALUE 
Pustic Funps: 

3 June, 1980 3,500 $3,193.75 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 3% Dec., 1966 5,000 4,925.00 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
United States Treasury............. 2% Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 


United States Savings Defense Series G 234 May, 1953 10,000 10,000.00 
United States War Savings Series G...234 Sept., 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
United States War Savings Series G ..234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000.00 


United States Treasury.............. 2% Dec., 1964 5,000 5,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% Nov., 1956 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% Feb., 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% July, 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness. ..... Oct., 1949 50,000 50,021.38 
United States Treasury Bills......... Oct., 1949 15,000 14,984.79 
United States Treasury Bills......... Nov., 1949 20,000 19,966.74 
U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness. ..... Dec., 1949 15,000 15,025.53 
$183,095.32 
RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 4 July, 1995 $1,000 $885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co........... 4 July, 1975 3,000 1,597.50 


Boston & Maine BUR... 4 July, 1960 5,000 5,163.60 
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Chicago, Indiana & Southern.........4 Jan., 1956$12,000$10,920.00 
3% July, 1952 2,000 1,500.00 
Louisville & Nashville R.R........... 2% Apr., 2003 10,000 10,013.60 
3% July, 1997 5,000 5,013.48 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

(Harlem River-Port Chester).......4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 

Portland & Ogdensburg..............4% 1953 5,000 5,075.87 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co....... 3% Apr., 1990 5,000 5,000.00 
$63,329.45 

Pusuic UTILITIEs: 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ...........- 2% June, 1987 5,000 5,126.10 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co..............24% July, 1976 5,000 5,013.60 
California—Oregon Power............. 3% Nov., 1974 5,000 5,375.00 
Central Maine Power............... 2% May, 1976 5,000 5,100.00 
Columbia Gas and Elec. Co. ......... 3% Sept., 1971 5,000 5,194.85 
Consumers Power Co............205+ 2% Sept., 1975 5,000 5,062.50 
Eastern Gas & Fuel. 3% July, 1965 5,000 5,108.50 
Public 2% June, 1976 5,000 5,087.50 
3% Feb., 1965 5,000 5,112.50 
Monongahela Power Co.............- 3 1975 5,000 5,125.00 
Montana Power Co... sseeeeeee+2% Oct., 1975 §,000 5,313.60 
New York Telephone Co... 3% Feb., 1978 5,000 5,071.50 
Northern Indiana Public Service....... 3% Aug., 1973 5,000 5,143.75 
Penn Power and Light...............3 Oct. 1975 5,000 5,382.35 
Portland General Elec. Co............34% July, 1975 5,000 5,120.50 
Potomac Edison 3 Oct., 1974 5,000 5,337.50 
Southern California Gas............. 3% Oct., 1970 5,000 5,175.00 
West Texas Utilities, Series A........ 3% Aug., 1973 5,000 5,123.00 

$97,072.75 

INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

American Tobacco Co...........-+05+ 3 Oct., 1969 $5,000 $5,050.00 
American Tobacco Co. .........+50- 3 Apr., 1962 5,000 5,000.00 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co......... 2% July, 1976 5,000 5,087.50 
B. F. Goodrich Co... .2% May, 1965 5,000 4,932.23 
HiramWalker,Gooderham. &Worts Ltd. 2% Nov., 1966 5,000 4,907.20 
3 Oct., 1963 5,000 5,057.35 
5 May, 1975 5,000 1,500.00 
Mar., 1970 5,000 5,150.00 

$36,684.28 

Total Bonds $380,181.80 

STOCKS 

Banks: Boox 
Common VALUE 

75 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co............ $8,245.00 

200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co...........0e0ee00s 8,793.75 
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50 Continental Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co......... 
200 First National Bank of Boston................ 

90 Guasanty Trust On. of 
200 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 
300 National City Bank of N. Y.................. 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 

58 Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston.......... 
200 Worcester County Trust Company............ 


RAILROADS: 


Preferred 
150 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 


(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred). ........... 


300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............ 


Common 


9 New London Northern Railroad Co. .......... 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 
60 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. 


Pusuic Urtiuities: 
Preferred 


100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (444% Preferred B) 


50 Duquesne Light Company 


(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 


50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 


(434% Prior Preference). 


60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 


Common 


250 American Tel. & Tcl. Company............... 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc..............+-. 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies............ 


$5,250.00 
8,548.00 
8,119.50 
5,800.00 
9,425.00 
7,835.00 
6,800.00 
14,651.88 
2,328.00 


5»477.5° 


$14,562.43 


14,889.07 


$810.00 
3,350.00 


777.12 
4,000.00 


$10,482.80 


4,975 .00 


2,785.00 
8,626.50 


5,480.00 


$27,862.52 


4,285.34 
3,663.74 
4,200.00 
5,040.00 
3,000.00 


[Oct., 


$91,273.63 


$29,451.50 


$7,937.12 


$32,349.30 


$48,051.60 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Preferred 
so American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred)................ 
0 Beneficial Industrial Loan $4 Div.............. 
50 Celanese Corp. (434 Preferred)... 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Cun. Preferred) 
200 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred)............. 
so E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred).......... 
so General American Transportation Corp., 44% 
Ser. A. 
so General Motors Corp., 3.75 
100 Family Finance Corp. 44% Cum. Conv. Pfd.,Ser.A 
50 Federated Dept. Stores (4%4% Preferred)...... 
so Heyden Chemical Corp. 34% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 
50 Household Finance Corp. 334% Preferred...... 
50 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)... 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)............. 


Common 
133 Aetna Insurance Co. (Firc).............-+05- 
250 Aetna Life Insurance 
600 American Insurance Co... 
150 Continental Casualty 
100 Continental Insurance Company............. 
120 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company...... 
131 Eastman Kodak 
135 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co...............- 
150 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Cl A... 
1000 General Electric 


150 Great Northern Paper Co...............+200: 
65 Insurance Company of North America........ 
62 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B............. 
308 Mass. Investors 


$5,843.75 
5,000.00 
55339-55 
4,975.15 
7,081.97 


5,840.62 
4,900.00 


5,000.00 
5,500.00 
5,229.29 
5,000.00 
5,204.46 


6,737.50 


13,387.50 


$4,319.35 
8,125.00 
9,050.00 
4,875 .00 
11,982.25 
4,925.00 
5,757.08 
3,952.50 
8,975.00 
4,267.43 
4,371.26 
6,525.00 
5,589.55 
18,818.07 
4,804.55 
6,545.07 
6,128.50 
3,050.88 
5,030. 20 
4,960.06 
5,010.00 
6,094. 86 
5577-95 
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250 Radio Corporation of America..............- 1,000.00 
7;739.19 
214 Standard Oil of New Jersey. 10,000.81 
4,944.31 
6,388.96 
13,500.00 
20 Travelers Insurance Co.............2eeeeees 7,870.00 
150 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp............. 4,469.95 
180 United Fruit 3,937.40 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company...............+. 4,598.95 $229,730.83 
$523,833.77 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1949, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) W. Linco_n 


September 30, 1949 WasuHBuRN, Auditors 
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Mr. CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
WorcesTER, MassacHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1949. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the financial state- 
ments enumerated hereunder: 


EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1949 “A” 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1949 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1949 “RB” 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going financial statements we confirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories, which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 


The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been 
received from securities during the period under review has been prop- 
erly accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end 
were examined by us and are stated in the accompanying schedules at 


book values. 
Yours truly, 


Harry W. Watts & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 


October 10, 1949 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)..........s0seeeeeeeees $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester 500 

1840 William McFarland, Worcester 

1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.. 21,545 

1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester Gene)... 20,000 

1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy 1,040 

1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000).............. 1,100 

1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester............ceceecesecceeees 10,600 

1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)............ 500 

1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy). ..........cececsssccess 1,000 

1874,1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)................. 1,100 

1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy).............00000 5,000 

1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)..........0.0seeee005 1,000 

1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. .......... 10,000 

1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy). 235,000 

1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)..............0000005 2,000 

1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). 10,000 

1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000)......... 6,000 

1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6009)....... 8,000 

1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)... 4,840 

1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). ..........02eeseeeees 1,000 

1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester 2,000 

1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 20,000 

1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)...............+: 3,000 

1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston............-220ee0eeee 1,750 

William B. Weeden, Providence. ............csecsccceces 500 

1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester...........2-+02e000seeeees 8,125 

1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester. 6,000 

1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 3,500 

1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 2,000 

1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester..............0ccesceceeeees 8,125 

1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)...........-+0+0+ 5,100 | 

1912 Samuel Moliman, New 5,000 

1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, 1,000 


1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)...... 10,000 


) 
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1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............-.eeeeeseee $1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)...........s0e00000 1,000 
1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)...............+. 4,000 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000)........ 11,000 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy). 37,000 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)..........++..+++- 6,000 
1922-1927 Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester. 1,000 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore.............. 1,000 
2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. 1,000 
Mics. Mary C. Bullock, 2,500 
1928 William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill...............00eeeeeees 500 
Hampton L. Carson, 500 
2,500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester.............000e0eeees 2,500 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 5,000 
George Crompton, 1,500 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. ..........00csccesecseee 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif..............0200005 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt... 100,000 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York.............2c2eeeeesecees 1,000 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New York. 5,000 
1930-38 Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000)...........+ 10,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. (legacy)..........+.+++ 5,000 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy)...........-.0+05+ 129,682 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy)...........000e0005 10,000 
1938-1941 Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)..........+.++++ 10,000 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy)............+- 5,000 
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1940-1945 George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy).......... $53,725 

1941 Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy)..............45. 17,649 

1941-1949 James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass................... 1,600 

1942-1945 Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy)..............05+ 930 i 

1946 Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy).........-..-.-.+- 1,000 

1947 John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) ........... 1,630 : 
R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy)........... 500 

1948 George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy)............. 500 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy). 100,000 

1949 Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy)................. 1,000 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy).............. 25,000 


| 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


I9IO-1949 

2,800 
2,000 
4,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,345 
1,650 
8,750 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1949. 15,000 
2,285 
Lombard, 2900-2090... 1,275 

1,225 


Det, 
35725 
7,649 
1,600 
930 
1,000 
1,630 
500 
500 
0,000 
1,000 
5,000 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1gor. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 


“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $107,860.15. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 


“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $1,600. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and the Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $1,656.13. 

““Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 from 
Dr. Homer Gage. Present amount is $92,597.00. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 
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Report of the Librarian 


HE prospect that we shall in the near future have 

an enlargement of our book stack banishes for this 
generation the necessity of a drastic curtailment of our 
accessions which has long been hanging over us. As I have 
reported to you in the past, we have been strangling, 
amputating our collections, and curtailing our service for 
lack of room. It will be months, at least, before the new 
stack is done, and years before our small staff can complete 
the long-overdue shifting and reorganizing, but we can now 
set our policies with the assurance that we can carry them 
out. 

This opportunity to improve our facilities for service 
comes at a time when the number of calls upon us, both by 
mail and by visitors in person, is again reaching the pre-war 
level. Our constantly widening contacts have reached even 
Nigeria where we have a correspondent whose form of salu- 
tation for us is “Dear Pals.’ So diverse are our visitors’ 
subjects of research that we have long supposed that we 
could not be surprised, but that was recently accomplished 
by one gentleman who was engaged in searching for records 
of his own illegitimate offspring. As he was inclined to be 
secretive about such details as their names, we could not 
help him. Some of our visitors and correspondents are 
amazed at the time and material which we as a matter of 
course put at their disposal, and others arbitrarily demand 
that we compile bibliographies and perform similar services 
of importance only for them. This problem of bringing serv- 
ice to those who are doing important work and of denying 
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it to those who are not, is a serious one for all research 
libraries, and was the subject of a two-day seminar which I 
gave at the New York Historical Association sessions at 
Cooperstown this summer. 

Through the facilities of the Micro-Copy Service of 
Worcester we can now make photographic copies of our 
library material for people in other parts of the country, a 
very useful service which is greatly increasing the number 
of calls made upon us. The time may come when, by the 
perfection of photographic techniques, everything in print or 
manuscript will be readily available everywhere, and there 
will be no need for centralized collections of original 
material like ours. However, it is apparent that before that 
time comes, we shall be busier than ever for a generation or 
two preparing those photographic reproductions. 

Perhaps we are sometimes too impatient with trivial 
calls because they interfere with our own more important 
work, such as Mrs. Spear’s bibliography of city directories 
and my own continuation of Evans. In the latter task we 
have completed the general survey of the years 1799 and 
1800, and have prepared cards for most of the titles. Now 
we have the problem of checking with other bibliographies 
and catalogues, laying ghosts, verifying data, searching out 
the unique items, and adding locations. 

Other general developments which are increasing the 
number of calls upon us at the present time are the deposit 
library and the tendency toward library specialization. 
More and more people come to work in our collections be- 
cause here the material is more readily accessible than is 
that in the New England Deposit Library in Boston, and if 
the present plans for an Eastern central deposit library in 
the New Haven region go through, more and more business 
will be diverted to us. In the same way the present trend in 
library practice to specialize and to abandon weak fields of 
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collection causes our collections to become the nearest 
available to an ever-increasing number of people. During 
the years in which we were hard driven to find space for the 
growth of our more important collections, we were obliged 
to give serious consideration to disposing of some material, 
like the college catalogues, which takes up a great deal of 
space for its value and usefulness. When Harvard also 
considered abandoning its education collection and turning 
over the material to a specializing library in New York, we 
were naturally reluctant to do the same and leave New 
England without a comprehensive collection of this sort. 
Similarly were we loath to dispose of the bulky European 
theological folios, although they are never consulted for their 
subject matter, because many of them are interesting ex- 
amples of early printing. With our new stack we shall be 
able to expand our printing collection and place the best of 
these early European imprints in it. It will be another gen- 
eration before we again face the problem of throwing some 
of our children to the wolves. The new space will not tempt 
us into new fields of collection, or lead us to relax our rule 
against adding trivial material. Our determined reducing 
diet, and the growing completeness of our collections, this 
year cut our accessions to the lowest point, numerically, in a 
long time. We added only 1764 bound volumes, 1607 
pamphlets, and 45 maps, broadsides, and the like. This 
brings the total library count to 276,912 bound volumes and 
417,800 pamphlets. 

There are some problems of accession and storage which 
the new stack will not solve. When the addition of 1924 was 
made, its newspaper floors were immediately filled with the 
accumulations then in storage, and the same will be true 
of the new stack. We have, therefore, cut our accessions of 
current newspapers to the bone, and we have done it cheer- 
fully because national advertising and syndicated news have 
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made most papers so alike that there is no longer any point 
in obtaining geographical diversity. 

One of the happy results of Mr. Brigham’s Newspaper 
Bibliography is the fact that booksellers are now aware of 
the gaps in our collection. Among the more important of the 
surprising number of early newspapers which we have ob- 
tained this year have been the Amherst, New Hampshire, 
Village Messenger for 1796-97, and the Stockbridge Farmer’s 
Herald for 1808 and Political Atlas for 1807-08. The first of 
these was rare, the second was unique, and the third was 
both unique and hitherto unknown. Another unique file 
which we obtained was the New York Diary and Universal 
Advertiser for the first half of the year 1796. We also 
acquired the Trenton True American for 1801-08, the 
Norwich Courter for 1808-09 and 1813-14, and the Phila- 
delphia Gazette for 1796. A run of the Philadelphia Minerva 
from vol. 1, no. 4 (Feb. 28, 1795) to vol. 2, no. 80 (Aug. 13, 
1796) fits onto our old file. Isaiah Thomas left us a file, now 
unique, of the Zanesville Muskingum Messenger, and this 
year we were able to continue it by obtaining a run, largely 
unique, of the issues from Feb. 10, 1819, to Feb. 6, 1821. 
From Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed we received an interesting 
lot of eighty-seven small-town newspapers printed in 1798 
and 1799. Recently we obtained a run of the Sacramento 
Union, and this year we were able to extend it by acquiring 
the issues from January, 1856, to December, 1857, and from 
July, 1858 to June, 1859. Our Mormon collection, which is 
only fair, was strengthened by the Deseret News for 1853 and 
by a complete file of the exceedingly rare periodical, the 
Times and Seasons, published at Nauvoo from 1839 to 1846. 

We were able also to close a gap in our file of The Sham- 
rock by obtaining the issues from June 18 to Dec. 31, 1814. 
This very interesting paper, published in New York and 
devoted to the cause of Irish independence, is an invaluable 
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source, even of vital statistics, for the history of the Irish in 
America before the great immigration of the Forties. It is 
generally known that our collections are the best for research 
in the field of American religious movements before the Civil 
War, but it is not so generally known that it is one of the 
best in materials relating to the early history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States and of the largely-Catholic, 
non-English, later-immigrant groups. Among our recent 
purchases in this field was a complete file of the Jrish 
Miscellany, a weekly literary magazine published at Boston 
in 1858 and 1859. In the years to come we shall have many 
visitors working in this material. 

In the larger field of general American literature we have 
continued to expand our collections by gifts and by fortunate 
purchases. In a surprising number of instances we have 
found hitherto unreported titles to add to the standard 
bibliographies. One of these is The Story of the Innocent 
Amelia; or the Treacherous Brother, Putney, Vermont, 1799, 
which is the first record of this juvenile American romance 
as well as an unique imprint. To our almost complete collec- 
tions of American editions of Robinson Crusoe we have 
added the Windham edition of 1796. To our collection of 
Abraham Panther captivity narratives we have added edi- 
tions printed at Fryeburgh in 1799, Windsor in 1794, and 
Troy in 1806. The first of these is unique and the others 
known only by two copies each. Another example of this 
class of literature is the second reported copy of An Affecting 
Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of Mrs. Mary Smith, 
printed at Providence for L. Scott in 1815. We were very 
much interested to find that the folded frontispiece woodcut 
bears a striking resemblance to the Indian massacre broad- 
sides which we exhibited at recent meetings of the Society. 
But the frontispiece also includes three of the woodcut 
soldiers, now worn and battered, who march across the head 
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of our Yankee Doodle broadside which has hitherto been 
assigned to the period of the Revolutionary War. 

While doubts were thus being cast upon our earliest 
Yankee Doodle, we had the fortune to discover the long 
sought-for first American edition of Peter Piper. Dr. Rosen- 
bach, shrewdly noticing a cut of a milestone lettered 
“Bolton 4m” in what has been hitherto the earliest known 
edition, predicted that the first edition would be found to 
have been printed at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and so it is. 
The date is about 1830. 

The insistence of scholars working in the field of American 
juveniles that our collection is much the strongest for the 
period before 1820 has caused us to take preliminary steps 
in a cooperative project which may eventually lead to the 
completion of an exhaustive bibliography of early American 
children’s books. This year we have made extensive addi- 
tions to our collection by purchase, one piece being the 
unrecorded, pre-1797, German item, Herzliche Bitte und die 
Kinder und Jugend, Reading, Gedruckt bey Gottlob Jungman. 
One lot of twenty-eight early children’s books came as a gift 
from the late Edward F. Coffin, one of the notable friends of 
this Library. Mr. Coffin, who died on January 23, 1949, at 
the age of 75, during the past thirty years gave the Library 
many pamphlets and ephemera of Worcester interest, and 
rare books and manuscripts in other fields of American his- 
tory and literature. He was an exceptionally well versed 
scholar, a graduate of Wesleyan in 1895, and a fount of 
knowledge for local events of the last sixty years. Like the 
late Benjamin T. Hill, he could call upon his unusual mem- 
ory and powers of observation to provide answers to the 
many local historical queries which came to this Library. He 
was well versed in the field of early American art, and wrote 
occasional valuable monographs on historical subjects, such 
as the early maps of Worcester, the beginnings of photog- 
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raphy in Worcester, and the contributions of Mary Baker 
Eddy to newspapers and magazines. His constant help will 
be greatly missed by the Library’s staff. 

We always like visitors who ask us if we have a copy of the 
New England Primer, for the question gives us the oppor- 
tunity to reply that we have four hundred of them, represent- 
ing two-thirds of the known editions. This year we added 
one hitherto unreported edition, printed at Boston by 
Thomas Fleet, Jr., for David West, in 1796. Among the 
early schoolbooks which we acquired was the only reported 
complete copy of The Requisite Definitions and Tables, in 
Acquiring a Knowledge of Arithmetic, New York, 1812. Our 
faith in New England education was somewhat shaken, how- 
ever, by the purchase of a hitherto unrecorded book by 
William Scales, Priestcraft Exposed, Danvers, 1781. Scales, a 
Harvard graduate of 1771, has this to say about his Alma 
Mater: “‘As soon as I entered college, it seemed to me, that I 
was in the midst of young devils. Nor could I perceive the 
least spark of sobriety among the Collegians; Profaneness 
and obscenity were their chief conversation. ... Nor is it to 
be wondered at; for they to whom the care of them was 
intrusted, were proud and lifted up, in whose minds the 
grace of God could not enter.”” Jonathan Maxcy of Brown, 
whose Poem of the Prospect of America, Providence [1787], we 
acquired by exchange, thought, on the contrary, that educa- 
tion had a future, and looking into our times he saw “there 
sage historians form a num’rous band.” But perhaps people 
haven’t changed very much. In The Prodigal Daughter: or 
the Disobedient Lady Reclaimed, Boston, 1797, which we 
bought for its remarkably crude but original woodcuts, we 
found this verse: 

All night she from her Father’s house did stray, 
Next morning she came home by break of day. 
Her Father he did ask her where she’d been? 
She straightway answer’d what was that to him? 
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It is a relief to turn from this too-familiar lass to Isaiah 
Thomas’ Little Tommy Thoughtful, the alleged author of 
The Holiday Spy. Thomas does not list his first Worcester 
edition of this juvenile in his inventory, and the only known 
copy, which we recently purchased, has the date torn from 
the imprint. Dr. Nichols believed that it was printed in 1802. 

We acquired another Worcester imprint, The Sky lark: or 
Gentlemens €§ Ladies’ Complete Songster, Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 
1797, which has been known hitherto only by the publisher’s 
advertisement. The first record we had ever found of 
printing in the town of Shirley, Massachusetts, was a copy 
of The Golden Plaything, printed there by L. Parker in 1802. 

Evans under the number 12359 lists Common Sense; in 
Some Free Remarks on the Efficiency of the Moral Change, 
New York: Printed by Samuel Inslee and Anthony Car, 
1772. The imprints of these publishers are among the rarest 
in New York bibliography, most of them being known only 
by newspaper advertisements. Evans apparently saw a copy 
of this tract, for he lists it as a quarto of fifty-two pages, 
but the only copy which we have been able to locate is one 
which we recently purchased having forty-three pages fol- 
lowed by what appears to be the usual terminal ornament. 
Perhaps this notice will cause the copy seen by Evans to be 
called to our attention. 

Another unknown New York imprint which we acquired 
was a 1774 James Rivington edition of James Hervey, Con- 
templations on the Night. Our collection of early Philadelphia 
printing is by no means as good as it ought to be, so we were 
happy to obtain a copy of the sermon, The Christian Soldier’s 
Duty, preached by William Smith of the College of Phila- 
delphia on April 5, 1757, to the Royal American Regiment. 
The charges of despotism and cruelty which he levelled 
against the foreign foe have a modern ring. By exchange we 
acquired the Proceedings of a General Court Martial, Held at 
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White Plains . . . for the Trial of Major General St. Clair, 
August 25, 1778, Philadelphia, 1778, and a copy of the official 
proclamation of the ratification of the United States Consti- 
tution by Rhode Island. We became the first institution to 
acquire a copy of the separate printing of the Maritime Ob- 
servations in a Letter from Doctor Franklin to Mr. Alphonse 
Roy made in Philadelphia in 1786. One of the most interest- 
ing of the medical theses of the University of Pennsylvania 
is A Physical and Topographical Sketch of the Mississippi 
Territory, Lower Louisiana, and a Part of West Florida, 
Philadelphia, 1803, by Garrett Elliott Pendergrast of 
Natchez. The author’s interest was in the West rather than 
in medicine, to which he gives only a passing nod, so his 
thesis is a happy sequel to the tracts on the opening of 
the Old Southwest which we obtained last year. Another 
excessively rare item is William Bligh, 4 Narrative of the 
Mutiny, on Board his Britannic Majesty's Ship Bounty, 
Philadelphia, 1790. Farther afield we bought one of the 
two known copies of the Aikman of Annapolis issue of the 
first American edition (1774) of Captain Cook’s New 
Voyage. We now have all three issues of the first American 
edition of this classic of exploration. One of the great 
advantages which the new stack space will give us will be 
the opportunity to gather into one place our excellent collec- 
tion of books relating to early Pacific voyages, so many of 
which are bulky folios. Scattered as the collection now is, 
work in it is difficult. 

The most important gift of early Hawaiian imprints that 
we have ever received came from Mr. James M. Hunnewell, 
a member of the Society. This consisted of twenty-six books 
and pamphlets printed at Honolulu, Oahu, and Lahainaluna 
between 1830 and 1847. They are of much historical and 
bibliographical interest, and include hymnals, translations of 
parts of the Bible, schoolbooks and laws. 
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This notable addition to the Society’s collection of 
Hawaiian imprints brings it to the number of one hundred 
and twenty-five items. If newspapers were included it would 
number over two hundred. This seems a small showing 
considering that about I,100 imprints are known to have 
been published. It is, however, presumably larger than any 
other collection on the Continent, since few American 
libraries, except ours, have made special effort to collect 
the printing of the Islands. The Society has a particular 
interest in the subject, for it is sponsoring the publication of 
a comprehensive bibliography of Hawaiian imprints, now 
being prepared for printing by Miss Bernice !udd, Librarian 
of the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society in Honolulu. 
Miss Judd has covered the listing of all titles owned by 
libraries in the Islands, and, when the bibliography is set in 
proof, we shall make the effort to canvass the collections in 
American libraries. Our library, incidentally, has a very 
large general collection of Hawaiiana, containing almost 
every book relating to the discovery, history, and literature 
of the Islands. Much of this material came from the Hiram 
Bingham family collection which was purchased five years 
ago with the aid of funds given by Mr. Hunnewell and 
Foster Stearns. 

Mr. Hunnewell comes naturally by his interest in the 
Islands. It was his grandfather, James Hunnewell, sea 
captain and merchant, who made several voyages to the 
Islands and carried on his ship, the Thaddeus, the first band 
of missionaries who in 1820 brought to Hawaii education, 
religion, government, and a knowledge of printing. His 
Journal of a voyage of 1826 was published in 1880 by his 
son and our late member, James F. Hunnewell, with a 
memoir of his father. 

In 1766 John Mein published in the Boston papers a 
notice of an auction of what he described as some thousands 
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of volumes in most branches of literature, arts, and science. 
This year we found the only known copy of the sale catalogue 
which he handed out at his store and sent to gentlemen in 
the country. It contains no less than fifty-two pages listing 
1741 numbered titles. There is one page of comedies and 
operas, and eighteen pages of “books of entertainment.” It 
is no wonder that the auction ran for days, and it is surprising 
that a town of the size of Boston could absorb so many books 
at once. The Philadelphia book fare of about 1791 is illus- 
trated by another hitherto unreported catalogue which we 
acquired this year, that of the refugee Claudius P. Raguet, 
who specialized in French books. 

Our natural interest in the bookselling and publishing 
business has led us several times to make exceptions to the 
rule that we do not accept modern manuscripts. One of 
these exceptions is the papers of the Boston house of Lee and 
Shepard, said to have been the largest publishers of juvenile 
literature in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. This 
collection came to us from Mr. Charles H. Taylor, who 
probably purchased it from P. K. Foley; but it was not until 
the cataloging of its 12,000 pieces had been completed by 
Mr. Albert G. Waite that we really knew what it contained. 
Apparently Mr. Foley removed and sold separately the 
valuable autograph material, but the great bulk that re- 
mains is rich with the letters of authors of secondary rank, 
such as William Taylor Adams (Oliver Optic), and with the 
details of the publication of such works as General O. O. 
Howard’s Nez Percé Joseph. 

In my last annual report I noticed the deposit in the 
Library of the large collection of books and prints from Mr. 
Taylor’s estate. With the death of Mrs. Taylor on June 5, 
1949, the title to this material passed to the Society. 

In our Proceedings for April, 1946, we printed a list of 
portraits painted by Ethan Allen Greenwood, and bewailed 
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the destruction of the diaries from which the list was com- 
piled some years ago. This year we had the incredible fortune 
to recover twenty volumes of this diary. These cover the 
periods from Mar. 5 to April 19, 1801; Sept. 27, 1802, to 
Aug. 10, 1803; Jan. 7, 1805, to Oct. 19, 1806; and Feb. 25, 
1807, to Feb. 11, 1810. Here is a new source for the history 
of American painting. 

Colonial diaries constitute a regular exception to our rule 
against collecting manuscripts, and this collection received 
a notable addition as a gift from Mr. Ernest J. Wessen. The 
manuscript is the diary of a soldier in the regiment raised by 
Rhode Island for Continental service in September, 1776, 
and runs from the time of his enlistment to January, 1778. 
The author was probably Sergeant John Smith of Bristol, a 
member of Captain Loring Peck’s company. He gives a re- 
markable account of the foraging of the soldiers and of their 
clashes with the New York civilians who called them “‘Damd 
Rebels.”” Another interesting Revolutionary manuscript is a 
long letter from Colonel Josiah Parker to Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John Page of Virginia relating to Burgoyne’s Surrender 
and the Battle of Germantown. This was the gift of Mrs. 
Earle Brown of Worcester. 

We have also acquired an interesting dance manuscript, 
consisting of fifty-five cotillions and contra dances, compiled 
by Nancy Shepley, of Pepperell, Massachusetts. Presum- 
ably they were copied by her from the numerous printed 
pamphlets giving directions for the performance of dances, 
although few of these are included in the pamphlets con- 
sulted. Nor can Nancy Shepley be identified from any 
available printed Pepperell records. The paper and hand- 
writing seem to be in the decade of 1780-1790. The fifty-five 
dances bear such titles as York Fusiliers, New London 
Assembly, College Hornpipe, Miss Parker’s Fancy, the New 
Theatre, Boston Assembly, Ashley’s Ride, and the Widow 
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Dixon. Judging from the names of dances found in the 
literature of the subject, the number of them ran into the 
hundreds. 

The acquisition of this manuscript reminded us that the 
Society possesses many early pamphlets, generally of twenty 
pages or less, giving instructions how country dances and 
cotillions should be danced. A tentative bibliography to the 
year 1820 is appended, comprising the titles of pamphlets, 
collective sheet music, and the larger works which included 
dance instructions. No attempt has been made to canvass 
other libraries, and the list contains only such titles as were 
readily available or could be found in such bibliographies as 
Evans and Sonneck-Upton. The sheet music is mostly 
undated, but is included only if it presumably dates before 
1820, and sheet music of single dances is omitted. 


AMERICAN DANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY TO 1820 


Mr. Cantelo. Twenty Four American Country Dances as danced by the 
British during their winter quarters at Philadelphia, New York & 
Charles Town. London, [1785]. pp. 31. [Sonneck & Upton, p. 97.] 

John Griffiths. A Collection of the Newest and Most Fashionable Coun- 
try Dances and Cotillions. Providence, 1788. pp. 11. RIHS. 

John Griffiths. A Collection of the Newest Cotillions and Country 
Dances. Northampton, [1794]. pp. 12. MHS, Forbes, NYHS. 


John Griffiths. A Collection of the Newest Cotillions and Country 


Dances. Greenfield, 1794. [Evans.] 
Mons St. Vellum. A Collection of Country Dances. Walpole, 1795. 
[Evans.] 


The American Ladies Pocket Book for 1797. Philadelphia, [1796]. 
pp. 155. (“Country Dances, for the year 1797,” pp. 145-6.) AAS. 


A Collection of Contra Dances, containing a Hundred and forty Fashion- 


able Figures. Hanover, 1796. {Evans.] 
J.C. Fraisier. The Scholar’s Companion, containing a Choice Collection 
of Cotillions & Country Dances. Boston, 1796. pp. 16. LC. 
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Evening Amusement. Containing Fifty Airs, Song’s, Duett’s, Dances, 
Hornpipe’s, Reel’s, Marches, Minuett’s, &c., &c. Philadelphia and 


New York, Baltimore, [1796]. pp. 32. LC. 
John Griffiths. A Collection of the Newest Cotillions, and Country 
Dances. Hartford, 1797. [Evans.] 


A Collection of Country Dances and Cotillions. Baltimore, 1797. 
[Sonneck-Upton, p. 66.] 
A Large Collection of Cotillions and Country Dances. Rutland, 1797. 
[Evans.] 
The Sky Lark: or Gentlemen and Ladies’ Complete Songster. Second 
edition. [Contains “A Collection of the newest cotillions and country 
dances, pp. 301—10.”"] Worcester, 1797. pp. 310. AAS, BPL. 
The American Ladies Pocket Book for 1799. Philadelphia, [1798]. 
pp. 143 (“Country Dances,” p. 4). AAS. 
W. D. An Elegant Collection of New Figures. Composed for the Use of 
Dancing Schools. Amherst, 1798. {Evans.] 
The Echo: or, Federal Songster. [Contains “A Collection of the most 
celebrated Cotillions and country dances, pp. 231-6.”] Brookfield, 
[1798]. pp. 248. AAS. 
[John Griffiths]. The Gentleman & Lady’s Companion. Containing the 


Newest Cotillions and Country Dances. Norwich, 1798. pp. 24. 
LC, Watkinson Lib. 


Same, 2ed, Stonington-port, 1798. pp. 23. AAS, JCB. 
A Collection of Contra Dances and Fashionable Figures. Walpole, 
1799. pp. 12. AAS. 


John H. Ives. Twenty-Four Figures of the Most fashionable Country 
Dances: together with eight Cotillions. New Haven, 1799. pp. 14. 
Huntington Lib. 


Same, Hartford, 1799. Trumbull, Memorial History of Hartford 
County, vol. 1, p. 586. 
John Burbank. A New Collection of Country Dances. Brookfield, 


1799. pp. 12. AAS. 
A New Collection of Country Dances, for the Use of Dancing Assemblies. 
Leominster, 1799. pp. 12. AAS. 


[John Griffiths]. The Gentleman & Lady’s Companion; containing the 


Newest Cotillions and Country Dances. Newport, 1799. pp.23- 
Newport H.S. 
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Twenty-Four Fashionable Country Dances for the year 1799. Boston, 
[1799]. pp- [14]. AAS, NYPL. 
A Collection of the Newest Cotillions and Country Dances. Worcester, 
1800. pp. 36. AAS, NYPL. 
Pierre L. Duport. United States Country Dances. [New York, 1800.] 
Pp. 20. LC. 
P. Rice. A Choice Collection of Contra Dances. Harvard, Printed by 
L. Parker, [c. 1800]. pp. 14. AAS. 
Alexander Dupouy. Cotillions and Country Dances. Philadelphia. [c. 
1800]. pp. 18. LC. 
Pierre L. Duport. No. 1 of a New Sett of Cotillions. New York, 
[c. 1800]. pp. 20. LC. 
Pierre L. Duport. Favorite Cotillions. For the Piano, etc. New York, 
[c. 1800]. pp. [10]. NYPL. 


A New and Complete Preceptor for the Violin, with a collection of 
Cotillions, Marches, etc. Philadelphia, [after 1800]. pp. 30. Yale. 

William Francis. Mr. Francis’s Ballroom Assistant. Being a Collection 
of the most Admired Cotillions and Country Dances. Philadelphia, 
[1801]. pp. 17. LC. 

Innocent Recreation, Printed for the Purchasers, New England, 1803. 
Mem. Hist. Hartford County, vol. 1, p. 586. 

A Selection of Cotillions & Country-Dances, Arranged for the Violin and 
Piano Forte, Accompanied with Appropriate Figures, and Rules for 
Dancing Cotillions. Boston, 1808. pp. 16. MHS. 

Francis D. Nichols. A Guide to Politeness . .. with a Variety of Ap- 
proved Sets of Cotillions and Contra-Dances. Boston, 1810. pp. 59. 


AAS., Brown. 
George Schaffer. A Collection of Cotillions and Contra Dances. Boston, 
1817. pp. 12. AAS. 


The American Ladies Pocket Book, 1819. Philadelphia, 1819. pp. 189. 
[Pp. 162-5 contain 40 “New Country Dances and Waltzes, for 1818.”’] 
Brown. 

The American Ladies Pocket Book, 1820. Philadelphia, 1820. pp. 180. 
[Pp. 173-4 contain 28 “New Country Dances and Waltzes for 1820.” 
AAS. 

A Choice Collection of Fashionable Cotillions. Arranged for the Piano 
Forte. Book containing Three Sets. New York. pp. 20. J. F. Driscoll 
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A Collection of New Country Dances, Waltzes & Cotillions. For the 
Piano Forte. Composed by H. F. Mueller. New York. pp.1s. 
J. F. Driscoll. 

Cotillions & Waltzes, Selected for the Cotillion Balls. Adapted for the 
Piano Forte. Philadelphia. pp. 9. AAS. 
Collection of Cotillions, Selected from the best Composers, by F. D. 
Mallet. Arranged for the Piano Forte. By F. C. Shaffer. Boston, 
pp. 18. z J. F. Driscoll. 
Ms. Collection of Dances belonging to Clement Weeks, 1783. AAS. 
Ms. [Collection of 55 Cotillions and contra’dances.] Autographed by 
Nancy Shepley. Pepperell, c. 1790. AAS. 
Ms. [Collection of 13 country dances, late 18th century.] RIHS. 


It is hoped that this bibliography will cause additional 
titles to be called to our attention, or to that of Professor S. 
Foster Damon, of Brown University, who is working on the 
subject of early American dances. The present revival of 
square dancing will certainly lead to research in this aspect 
of early American culture. 

Adding to its collection of early American engraving, the 
Society has acquired from various sources seventy-six watch 
papers, with one exception dating from about 1800 to 1850. 
The one exception is by far the rarest and most important. 
For years we have owned the largest collection of Paul 
Revere’s engraving, over fifty pieces in all, but we have al- 
ways lacked the watch label which he made for Aaron Wil- 
lard. In his Day Book, under July 3, 1781, he made this 
entry: “To 100 Prints for your Br Aron for Watches, 0-6-0.” 
Evidently these were charged to Simon Willard. Now this 
gap in our collection has been filled by the generous gift of 
Mr. Mark Bortman, of Boston, who has recently taken such 
a prominent part in the restoration to Boston of the Paul 
Revere Liberty Bowl, and who presented the watch label to 
this Society in recognition of its outstanding collection of 
Revere’s engraving. The print is typically in Revere’s style, 
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with a mantling which includes Father Time, a rooster, the 
herald angel, a tree and a watch. The inscription is “A 
Willard Watch & Clock Maker Boston.” 

Hitherto our most famous watch engraving was by 
Nathaniel Hurd, consisting of medallion portraits, about two 
inches in diameter, of George III, Pitt, and Wolfe, and is 
signed ‘Nathaniel Hurd, Sculp, 1762.” The Boston Evening 
Post of December 27, 1762, has this advertisement: “‘En- 
graved and Sold by Nath. Hurd, a striking likeness of his 
Majesty King George the Third, Mr. Pitt and General Wolfe, 
fit for a Picture, or for Gentlemen and Ladies to put in their 
watches.” 

The seventy-six watch papers recently acquired, when 
combined with a dozen labels which we previously owned, 
include fifty-nine of New England watch makers, eleven of 
New York, seven of New Jersey, seven of Pennsylvania, and 
one of North Carolina, Georgia and Maryland. Many of 
them are excellent bits of engraving, with the designs show- 
ing clocks, watches, eagles, beehives, female figures, a 
jewelry store window, public buildings, and Father Time. 
At least seven are signed with the engraver’s name—Trott, 
Rollinson, Simmons, W. G. Mason, Stiles, Whitney, and 
Hamlin. Many of the labels have entered on the back the 
names of owners and the date of repair or cleaning, from 
1794 to 1847. Here is another fresh field for collecting and 
research. 

Two rare early engravings have been acquired, so rare, 
indeed, that they are the only copies located. For many 
years Paul Revere’s engraving of the North Battery was 
known only through the existence of the original copper 
plate in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. From this plate restrikes were made over seventy years 
ago and were reproduced in the Historical Society’s Pro- 
ceedings for October, 1877, and since then in several other 
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volumes such as Stark’s Antique Views of Boston, Goss’s Life 
of Paul Revere, and S. A. Green’s Ten Fac-simile Reproduc- 
tions Relating to Various Subjects, 1903, in which latter book 
is to be found the best account of both the North and the 
South Batteries. But no original contemporaneous copy was 
known except that owned by Mrs. William H. Eddy of 
Providence. Now, through Mrs. Eddy’s kindness, her copy 
has been obtained for the American Antiquarian Society. 
This view was engraved as a certificate of membership as an 
“Inlisted Montross at his Majesty’s North Battery in 
Boston.” It shows Christ Church, part of the North End of 
Boston and part of Charlestown beyond the river. Justin 
Winsor in his Memorial History of Boston (vol. 2, p. 130) 
suggested that it was engraved about 1760. This certificate 
was made out for Ralph Morgan in the tenth year of his 
Majesty’s reign, hence 1770, and it is signed by John Rud- 
dock— Captain. Ruddock, who was the direct ancestor of 
Mrs. Eddy, was prominent in Boston official life, was a 
selectman, and commander of the North Battery for thirteen 
years. He died on September 2, 1772, aged 59. 

The second engraving acquired is a companion piece to the 
North Battery print, in that it is the certificate of the South 
Battery Artillery Company. It is a view of the South Bat- 
tery in Boston, engraved on a certificate for an “‘Inlisted 
Matross,” or artillery private, in the Battery, and is 
signed “T. Johnston Sculpt.” The only previously known 
copy, that owned by the Essex Institute, was unsigned and 
carried the alternative spelling of “Montross.” In the copy 
of the plate signed by Johnston, the spelling is corrected 
and the cloud of gun smoke is omitted. The certificate is 
made out to William Bass and is signed by Jeremiah Green, 
Captain, and dated May 30, 1769. The Essex Institute copy 
was reproduced in facsimile in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings for 1877, p. 364, Stark’s Antique Views 
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of Boston, p. 191, and Green’s Ten Fac-simile Reproductions, 
1903. William H. Whitmore, who wrote the notes when the 
Sewall Diary was printed in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, 5th series, vol. 5, p. 195, mentions this 
South Battery view and says that it was engraved about 
1740, although more likely the date was soon after 1744. 

Thomas Johnston, who was born in 1708 and died in 
1767, was one of the earliest of Boston engravers, preceding 
Hurd and Revere. In his early work he spelled his name 
Johnson, as in the frontispiece of William Melmoth’s Great 
Importance of a Religious Life, Boston, 1729, in his plan of 
Boston engraved about 1729, and in his 1732 trade-card 
(reproduced in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, March, 
1933, p- 44). His later engravings, such as the South Battery, 
the bookplates of William P. Smith, Joseph Tyler, and 
Samuel Willis, and his several maps and views as listed in 
Stauffer, he signed with the name of T. Johnston. Mr. 
Brigham has been in pursuit of these two Boston engravings 
for thirty years, and finally bagged both within the space 
of a few weeks. 

If I were now to list, in contrast to these treasures, the 
number of current books on American history which we did 
not buy for the library this year, you would be astonished. 
We have a system of priority for book purchases which runs 
as follows. First come the rare, old, and out-of-print books 
which offer themselves infrequently or perhaps only once 
in the span of a librarian’s life. We must grasp these when 
we can. The second group comprises the essential tools of 
the trade, the bibliographies, the periodicals, the local 
histories, the genealogies, and the vital records. We need 
these for our daily work and we know that they soon become 
out-of-print; so we buy quickly. Finally there are the regular 
trade books, the monographs and biographies. These we 
know will remain long in print and will be still longer avail- 
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able on the second-hand market, so we buy them only when 
we have immediate need for them. But perhaps this un- 
happy situation which denies us the new books is a special 
dispensation in disguise which permits the large majority of 
our members, who have no great rarities to contribute to 
this our joint collection, to gain merit for themselves. All 
of us review books which we do not need in our personal 
libraries, and we all occasionally weed from our shelves the 
books which we shall not read again. These are precisely the 
modern books which I, as Librarian here, cannot in clear 
conscience buy from our book funds so long as there are 
fugitive rarities which we must pass up. Here, gentlemen, is 
a way in which you can gain merit, room, and income tax 
deductions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CiirForD K. Suipron, 
Librarian 
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Tie Story of 
Clipper Ship Sailing Cards 


BY ALLAN FORBES 


N THESE DAYS of highly competitive advertising one of 

the first things one naturally thinks of in connection with 
these scarce, interesting and instructive sailing announce- 
ments or dispatch cards, as they were often called, is how 
they were distributed to the best advantage. It so hap- 
pened that recently the mail brought this letter from a 
friend of Lawrence W. Jenkins of the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, who for some time has been interested in this subject: 


I knew an old gentleman who worked on South Street as a clerk in one 
of the shipping offices before the Civil War and he told me these cards 
were gotten up and mailed to various export houses and commission 
merchants who would be likely to send things to California and most of 
them had a board in their office where they were tacked up and remained 
until the ship sailed so that prospective shippers would have their atten- 
tion called to the ship that might be sailing near the time when their 
consignment would be ready. He said that accounted for the rather 
elaborate printing and the general desire to give the impression that 
theirs was the best. Of course a great many were mailed to other cus- 
tomers but the importance of the cards was to send them to the various 
export offices. 


In an article in Hobbies Magazine for March, 1945, Abe 
Schoenfeld, who has made a study of this subject wrote: 


The usual method of distributing these cards was by messenger going 
from office to office in much the same manner that handbills are delivered 
to our mail boxes today. None of the cards I have seen bear evidence of 
having been delivered by U.S. Mail or “Local Posts,” i.e., Penny Posts, 
which at this time competed with the U.S. Post Office. 
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Herbert G. Porter, who has been of great help to me in 
writing this article, and who once made a voyage around the 
Horn, before the mast, in the ship Dirigo, contributes a 
paragraph relating to their distribution: 

These Despatch Cards were probably distributed in Boston by runners 
who were apt to be middle aged men who understood all ends of the 


shipping business and who could deliver important messages accurately 
and promptly since there were no telephones. This was the best method 


of spreading news. 

There were probably no distributing organizations then, 
so we can imagine that firms sent out office runners to re- 
quest that these announcements be placed in conspicuous 
places, in the windows of those merchants, shippers, and 
passenger agents who would be interested in the sailings to 
foreign ports and the Pacific Coast. It can be presumed that 
there might have been at times perhaps half a dozen notices 
occupying the windows or placed on the bulletin boards of 
the offices in Boston and other towns where there might be 
prospective business, as the cards, being usually only 4 by 
61% inches, did not occupy much space. Some were smaller 
and a few larger. 

James L. Bruce of the Bostonian Society received a visit 
from Mr. Porter who contributed some additional informa- 
tion by explaining that “‘as soon as the shipping firm saw the 
possibility of a sailing date, they made an announcement 
of the fact in order to pick up waiting goods to give them a 
full cargo, for in that came the profits.” 

Comparatively few of these notices are in existence. 
Evidently when the vessels made their departure few firms 
saved these cards except in rare cases to serve as records. 
Henry W. Peabody & Company, still active in business in 
Boston, is one of the few firms that has treasured these relics 
of the past. Mr. Porter adds an interesting explanation as to 
why so few are to be found by pointing out the fact that the 
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dates of the arrival and sailing of the most famous vessels 
were known to great numbers of people and their passenger 
lists and cargo limitations were usually contracted for in 
advance, therefore the agents could see no advantage in 
expending money for dispatch cards for these vessels. 

Little has been written about this subject, therefore in 
order to obtain various expressions of ideas an attempt has 
been made to find sources of information. The article that 
appeared in Antiques, edited by Homer Eaton Keyes and 
written by his younger brother, Willard Emerson Keyes, is 
one of the best and from this account a number of quotations 
will be made by permission. In connection with Abe Scheon- 
feld’s article in Hobbies Magazine for March, 1945 (previous- 
ly referred to), the editor’s note reads: 

That the early print artists and engravers did not spend all of their 
time making wall scenes and views is demonstrated in collection of old 


advertising cards. The adventurous and romantic days of the Clipper 
Ship stimulated the imagination of the commercial artists of its day. 


Several other excerpts from Mr. Schoenfeld’s article are 
copied (one of which is rather more amusing than apropos): 


Passengers on a Clipper Ship experienced about as much pleasure and 
comfort as a man on horseback for the first time. They were huddled in 
the cabin during most of the voyage, for the ship’s deck was almost 
constantly swept by the ocean waves. But nothing mattered; gold was 
just across the horizon and could supposedly be had for the asking. .. . 

It is these “Clipper Ship Sailing Cards” that bring back a glorious era 
when Gold was King, and the Clipper Ship was Queen of the seas. And 
besides they picture graphically the good and bad art work of their time. 


A recent letter from Mr. Schoenfeld contains a sentence 
which is added: 


They remain an interesting commentary on a glorious chapter in 
Boston’s commercial history—a time when Donald McKay, with his 
Flying Cloud and other clippers was spreading the renown of Boston 
round the world, while Ralph Waldo Emerson was contributing to it in 
quite another sphere. 
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Dorothy C. Barck, Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, has added some valuable information by suggesting 
the existence of a monthly series of publications of The Book 
Club of California entitled California “Clipper” Cards. 
Curiously enough some of this same series had been received 
by Ralph M. Eastman, one of our bank Vice-presidents. 
This club describes them as 1949 Keepsakes, stating that 
they relate to early California history closely allied with the 
gold rush itself; that is, the graceful, swift sailing ships that 
plied between the two coasts, via Cape Horn, during the 
’50s and ’60s of the last century. To advertise the impending 
sailings of these American Clippers, the owners in New 
York, Boston and San Francisco issued handsomely litho- 
graphed “Sailing Cards” setting forth the advantages of their 
particular ships. “These cards are now rare and much prized 
by collectors, both for their historical significance and for 
their typographical interest,” to quote the club’s Quarterly 
News Letter. These twelve cards are being beautifully 
reproduced from the originals in the collection of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, by the Grabhorn Press 
which the Book Club pamphlet states “‘will reproduce these 
announcements monthly by the special and much admired 
color process originated at their Press.” The first reproduc- 
tion appeared in January and is of the Reporter of Coleman’s 
Line, sailing from New York to San Francisco. The Fleet 
Wing card advertises a sailing from Boston to San Francisco, 
in eleven fonts of type, done by George B. Watson, a well- 
known Boston printer of that time. The name of the ship 
was engraved by Kilburn, also of Boston. The March folder 
shows the Ontario advertised by George Howes & Co. to sail 
from Cowell’s Wharf in San Francisco for New York, con- 
signed to Sutton & Co. The April issue, the fourth in this 
series, shows a beautiful card in many colors, of the Pauline, 
a “Hanoverian clipper bark.”” She was owned by Macon- 
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dray & Co.’s line and was being loaded for Hong Kong. This 
firm, still in existence, was, according to this original Book 
Club, a specialist in the China trade and on this particular 
voyage took on board treasure in silver and gold to the 
amount of over $260,000. Her point of departure in San 
Francisco was the North Point Dock built in 1853 at the foot 
of Sansome Street. The Macondray flag is shown on the left 
of the card, with a Chinese dragon insert in a yellow flag on 
the opposite side. The May issue gives the Lookout, showing 
a sailor with a telescope leaning on a capstan. A large card 
of the Ericsson was gotten out in June; she was owned in 
1860 by the Boston firm of Howes & Crowell, and had a 
hectic career. The July printing was of the Silas Fish, 
showing, of course, a huge fish. The St. Charles of the August 
issue plied between New York, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. Others are to appear during the latter part of the year. 
One of these is a rare card not seen before, the Jvanhoe of the 
Glidden & Williams Line, picturing a heavily armored knight 
mounted on a gaily caparisoned steed, with flags in the 
distance. The City of New York is another one they have 
which is entirely novel. Recently this Bohemian Club, 
through the kindness of Phil K. Bekeart, has sent a list of 
about a hundred cards in their collection, giving the names 
of the vessels, owners, captains, point of departure and 
destination. 

A short but interesting article in the Business Historical 
Society Bulletin ends with this statement: 


Today we have colorful advertisements superlatively illustrated; but 
in most cases the glamour ends with the advertisement; the product itself 
is usually dull and prosaic; not so with the clipper ships, the vessels were 
more magnificent than the cards by which they were advertised. Gallant 
indeed, were these sprightly sailing ships which plied the waters of Cape 
Horn in the era before the present day smoke-belching, though mechani- 
cally efficient tramp steamers. 
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Previous to the advent of the sailing card, and also during 
the card announcement era, small advertisements were 
placed in newspapers and occasionally in magazines. Posters 
of large size began to be used about the year 1850. As the 
newspapers were much against the showy advertising now 
resorted to by most of the present-day large advertisers, 
posters were at first the more popular means for announcing 
sailings. Newspaper advertisements were then small and 
evidently did not attract sufficient attention, therefore ship 
owners, merchants and shipping offices decided upon these 
larger displays. As pointed out by Willard Emerson Keyes in 
his story of ““Yankee Clipper Cards,” published in Antiques, 
mentioned before, he states that “In New York City all the 
East River shore line, from Wall Street to Eleventh Street, 
was infected by a fever of shipbuilding. Posters announcing 
sailings covered every dead wall.” Another way of expressing 
it was used by Abe Schoenfeld in his Hobbies article, who 
wrote that “The walls and unoccupied buildings in down 
town New York City were literally plastered with cards and 
posters announcing the sailings of these fast clippers.” 
Doubtless this was the same in Boston and California, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

Later on, ship owners resorted to these smaller sailing 
announcements in elaborate colors and often with some 
striking picture relative to the vessel itself, and printed in 
from three to as many as seven different colors. Imagination 
was used to the ’nth degree and to quote a few examples, as 
in the case of the clipper Bengal, her sailing was announced 
by a huge Bengal tiger about to make a spring; the Akbar 
shows a highly decorated Mogul Emperor of India; the 
Fearless and the Invincible and others depict an armored 
warrior with sword in one hand and shield in the other ward- 
ing off the onslaught of many arrows: Nevada and Sierra 
Nevada with an Indian warrior racing across the plains on 
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horseback; the Derby named, doubtless for Salem’s leading 
ship merchant, reproduces, however, a colorful race for the 
English Derby, the leading horseman carrying the “Cali- 
fornia Line” flag, while the English flag of that period 
decorates the grandstand; occasionally the shipper adver- 
tised the Derby by placing his flag over the grandstand 
instead of the English one, and on one card only the winning 
horse is shown. The Franklin card displays his famous kite 
experiment, together with a railroad train soon to be a dan- 
gerous and successful competitor. The John Gilpin card is, 
of course, the most ludicrous and gives a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to caricature poor Gilpin on his runaway ride, while 
his wife and family proceed safely by carriage to their wed- 
ding anniversary, a story in verse known by most school 
children of a generation ago. Curiously enough, William 
Tell has a crossbow but seems to be searching for his son and 
an apple. 

Some of these announcements were very original and 
varied, while others, gotten out by some of the larger 
shippers, made use of the same set-up, merely substituting 
the name of a different vessel. This was especially true in the 
case of H. W. Peabody & Company, Sutton & Company, 
Coleman’s California Line, Glidden & Williams, and various 
other firms. In very exceptional cases a card was copied 
from a print or engraving, as pointed out by C. G. Michalis, 
President of The Seamen’s Bank for Savings in New York 
City. His institution owns a colored engraving entitled 
Looking Out Sutton & Co. of 58 South Street of that City 
made almost an exact reproduction for a sailing card with 
the exception that the name is changed to Lookout, being the 
name of the vessel, and the man is stationed at a large square 
port hole, with pistol in hand. The wording of this card is 
rather slangy and says that she “‘will fill quick,” and that 
the ships of this line are the “‘best up.” The original engrav- 
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ing is by Ackerman & Co. of London. The Seamen’s Bank 
also has an interesting and unusual poster advertising the 
sailing of the North Star to connect with the Uncle Sam by 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama “in a few hours—only 11 
miles mule travel,” adding that “Books for these Ocean 
Palaces are now open.” 

We are apt to think of these card announcements as being 
used chiefly to advertise sailings to California during the 
height of the gold craze a hundred years ago, but, as pointed 
out in a letter to me from Dr. R. L. Emerson, by using the 
perpetual calendar he makes it clear that the cards that have 
come to his attention were printed during the years 1853 
through 1863. The earliest year date I have found was 1854, 
and the latest 1893. 

During this period the clipper was very much on the wane 
and something new and startling had to be invented to 
attract trade, and besides being striking and attractive the 
cards were small and occupied little space in a business office. 
Moreover, they could be sent by messenger or by mail easier 
than other forms of advertising. In spite of their elaborate- 
ness it has been claimed that they were cheaper than other 
methods of advertising, and as stated by Mr. Keyes “‘appar- 
ently attracted favorable attention and helped to bring 
business, for it was not long before every clipper ship line in 
New York was advertising the sailing day of its ships by 
means of similar cards, some of them crudely printed.” 

In examining the collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, the Peabody Museum of Salem, the Bostonian 
Society, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, The 
Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard, and Henry W. Peabody & Company, with a 
selected number of the rarest ones sent to me by the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings and photostats from the New York 
Historical Society, amounting to over one thousand, some 
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seven hundred or more catch the eye as being particularly 
attractive and original. In spite, however, of all efforts and 
the ingenuity of shippers, the clipper was about to disappear 
from the high seas and no amount or kind of publicity could 
be of avail to make this sea-going method of conveyance prof- 
itable. To quote again Mr. Keyes “not even the genius of a 
Barnum or a Colonel Fellowes, expressed in whatsoever 
grandiose schemes of advertising could recall the glorious 
days of the full-rigger.” 

It is particularly noticeable that the shipper, owner or 
agent, as the case may be, never hesitated to boast about the 
best qualities of his particular vessel, never failing to set 
forth the best records and even predicting that the voyage 
about to be made would undoubtedly be the fastest. Often, 
of course, there were many extravagant statements. These 
bold headline graphic announcements appearing on some 
especially selected cards are indicative enough to show that 
no pains were spared to catch the eye of any shipper on the 
lookout for the best and quickest means of conveyance. 


None but A-1 fast sailing clippers loaded in this line. 
Fastest Clipper Afloat. 

The A-1 Fast Sailing Barque. 

The Beautiful new Ar Clipper ship. 

The Beautiful extreme Clipper ship. 

Strictly A1 Extreme Clipper ship. 

The ever popular Ar 1st Class Mystic Built Clipper Ship. 
Sharpest clipper now loading for San Francisco. 

The Magnificent Extreme Clipper Ship. 

The Celebrated Extreme Clipper Ship. 

The Sharpest Clipper Up. 

Another Magnificent A1 Clipper. 

The Ar out and out Clipper Ship. 

The Splendid Ar First Class Clipper Ship. 

The World Renowned out and out Clipper Ship. 
The Splendid out and out Extreme Clipper Ship. 
The Superior At clipper ship. 
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The well known and celebrated New York built Clipper Ship. 
The well known and favorite Clipper Ship. 

The elegant and favorite clipper ship. 

The famous First Class Clipper ship. 

First Class Favorite Packet Ship. 

New Extra Built Clipper Ship, with Lloyd’s Rates AI for 9 years. 


Curiously, as it may seem to us today, often the advertise- 
ments mention: ““The Smallest and sharpest clipper in port.” 
Another rather boasting announcement reads: “The ever 
popular Ar First Class Extreme Clipper Ship.” R. M. 
Cooley declares the Andrew Jackson to be “The fastest ship 
in the world,” which was true. Still another enthusiastic 
owner or agent advertises his vessel as ““The New, Magnifi- 
cent, Clean, A1, First Class Extreme Clipper Ship.” 

A fact brought out by Mr. Porter and constantly referred 
to by Boston shipping interests was the advantage to be 
gained by being able to dock, as a rule, near covered sheds, 
which expression is so often noticed in these advertisements, 
and, as he explained, “with dock, lading and pilot charges 
reasonable, Boston was always a favorite port with the 
shippers.” 

The headlines just mentioned are usually followed on 
these announcement cards by a more descriptive statement of 
the special merits of the vessel, but set up in smaller type. 
For example, the Archer “‘is in fine order for the voyage, and 
being of small capacity, and very fast, will be quickly 
loaded.” The Tillie Baker states “This Vessel is strictly 
first class, rating 3-3 A1-1 Veritas, and delivers cargo in 
good condition.” “Veritas,” standing for truth, was an 
international Bureau in which vessels were registered as to 
their qualifications and this record was usually mentioned on 
the ship cards. Showing their belief in this Bureau, there was 
a clipper by that name, handled jointly by Samuel Stevens & 
Company and Neal & Crowninshield. Lloyd’s in England, 
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France and Germany also passed on the standing of these 
vessels. The R. B. Forbes—“is one of the fastest ships 
afloat.” The Nightingale card reads: “This splendid Clipper 
Ship, of world wide fame, is now in splendid order from keel 
to truck. Her heavy freight is all on board, and the small 
capacity to fill that remains, insures prompt despatch under 
the present stimulus to ship by sharp ships.” The Vol- 
unteer—This splendid Ship is just Launched from the Yard 
of Briggs & Brother, S. Boston, Builders of the Celebrated 
Clippers Winged Arrow, Southern Cross &c.” The Bengal— 
“Large Engagements and Quick Dispatch!! She was built 
specially for the China Trade and is splendidly ventilated. 
She comes to the berth with nearly one-half of her cargo 
actually on board, and, consequently, will fill up very 
quickly.” The Black Hawk “is the only New York built 
Clipper up, and favorably known to Shippers as a first-class 
conveyance, in every respect.” The Boston Light—“‘This 
beautiful vessel carries but 1,600 Tons of cargo, and makes 
extreme clipper time.”’ The Cremorne—‘Magnificent Mystic 
Built Sharp Clipper Ship. This popular ship is of the Ex- 
treme Clipper Model, and unsurpassed by any vessel in the 
California trade, as all shippers will see by visiting her at her 
pier. The good condition of delivery of her cargo is too well 
known to be repeated.” The Derby in addition to other 
qualifications is “thoroughly ventilated.” A special notice 
on the Derby card reads: “‘No Sal-Soda taken on this line.” 
It might be well to explain that Sal Soda was a substance 
that was not considered safe as cargo because it expanded 
when wet and there was danger of thereby causing a vessel 
to spring a leak. The Don Quixote—This vessel has so 
many times claimed the attention of shippers, and has, 
therefore, become so very popular, that a simple reference 
to her wonderful passages above given, and a request that all 
will remember how splendidly their goods have invariably 
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been delivered, are sufficient to insure prompt dispatch.” 
The Emerald Isle—“This magnificient clipper ship is one of 
the fastest sailers afloat. Has made the passage to Liver- 
pool in same time as Steamer America. She has three decks, 
superior ventilation, and is in every way a first-class ship. 
We invite shippers to inspect this vessel, and send their goods 
alongside immediately. We expect this ship will beat the 
fleet now loading.” Empress of the Sea—“We beg to call the 
attention of Shippers to this magnificient ship; she is one of 
Donald McKay’s masterpieces.” ‘The Game Cock—“It is 
believed this elegant ship will accomplish the voyage in less 
time than it has ever yet been made.”” The Garibaldi—“‘This 
Favorite Clipper is again taking Cargo. The extraordinary 
good order in which the Garibaldi delivers her cargoes is too 
well-known to be repeated, which, with her uniform good 
passages, makes her the most desirable Clipper up.” The 
George Peabody (named for the well-known philanthro- 
phist)—“*This splendid Clipper having Three Decks, makes 
her the most desirable vessel loading.”” The Great Republic— 
“This ship has been newly coppered, and put in complete 
order. Her short passages, and the perfect delivery of 
cargoes, entitle her to a preference with shippers. Having 
large hatches, she can take bulky freight under deck.” 
Neptune’s Favorite—“This magnificent Ship has no superior, 
and scarcely a rival in the trade. In model, build, ventila- 
tion, and all appointments, she is truly superb. We request 
shippers to visit her, and think they will readily agree with 
us, that she is the Ship of the Port, and by far the most 
desirable conveyance now offering for San Francisco.” The 
Wizard—“The beautiful and symmetrical proportions of 
this truly superb clipper (indicative of speed and great 
strength), are world-renowned, and need no comments 
fromus. It is well known by shippers to California that 
she always delivers her cargo dry and without stain or 
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sweat. Her excellent arrangements for ventilation cannot 
be excelled.” 

Kenneth S. Magoon of the Henry W. Peabody firm gives 
the information that his company has a card covering what 
was probably the first schedule of steamers operated by that 
organization in 1891, adding that “it is interesting to note 
that the steamship followed the same type of advertising 
as used with the sailing vessels.” A fairly recent card was 
issued by Daniel Lewis & Co. of g Merchants Row men- 
tioning the Boston & Charlestown Steam Ship Line. Magoon 
recalls being told by his former partner, Edward B. Bayley, 
of the activity of his office just previous to the sailing time. 

The last names of many well-known commanders appear 
on the cards, and one of the most renowned was Philip 
Dumaresq. In very few cases are the first names of the 
Captains given, which makes it next to impossible to 
identify these highly-skilled officers. 

I have been unable to discover through correspondence the 
existence of any announcement cards in Australia and only 
two in Great Britain, but through the help of Benjamin F. 
Dillingham, Mrs. Violet A. Silverman of the Library of 
Hawaii has discovered the only original sailing card, prob- 
ably, in existence in Honolulu, issued by the one hundred 
year old and well-known firm of C. Brewer & Company, ad- 
vertising the line of ““Boston and Honolulu Packets,” listing 
the Martha Davis, Edward May, Amy Turner, John D. 
Brewer (named for one of the partners), and Ceylon, the card 
adding ‘“The above vessels and other first-class vessels will 
load in this line as often as sufficient inducement offers.” 
A photostat and sketch of the flag show that it was blue, 
with a red line running horizontally. 

The Port of Melbourne Quarterly, just received, contains 
an article entitled “Wooden Ships and Iron Men” which 
states that some clipper cards advertised the comforts of 
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luxury ships, and that several announcements stated that 
this or that vessel carried a cow to provide fresh milk on the 
voyage. Arecent letter from the Bank of Australasia reports 
that on one of these clippers called Harbinger, the cow died in 
mid-ocean on the voyage from China to Australia and that 
the hay and fodder was exchanged for more useful commodi- 
ties. No information came as to whether the animal was 
given a burial at sea or whether she was eaten. The harbor 
of Port Phillip (near Melbourne), like San Francisco, at the 
time of the Australian Gold Craze saw some well-known 
American clippers racing there. A beautiful photograph has 
just been received from R. F. Holder, Acting Economist of 
the Bank of New South Wales, showing the Circular Quay 
at Sydney in 1874 with many ships alongside the wharves, a 
number of trucks, omnibuses, and, curiously enough, four 
hansom cabs drawn up in line waiting for passengers, while a 
fifth is being driven at full speed to deliver its fare. 

The selection of names of vessels appearing on cards may 
be of interest. Some ship owners and firms chose those that 
were associated with the sea, such as Ocean Eagle, Sea 
Nymph, Flying Scud, Sea Serpent, Sea Foam, Belle of the Sea, 
Ocean Rover, Empress of the Sea, Flying Mist, Romance of the 
Sea, Gem of the Ocean, Ocean Express, Dashing Wave, 
Neptune’s Car, Sparkling Wave, Water Witch, Wild Wave, 
Sea Witch, Witch of the Wave, Crest of the Wave and Neptune's 
Favorite. Syren and Prima Donna express the feminine idea. 
Some picked names of imaginary persons such as Hamlet, 
Santa Claus, Orpheus, Witchcraft, Galatea, Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza and John Gilpin. Still others chose dashing 
names like Intrepid, Charger, Challenge, Flying Eagle, 
Winged Arrow, Daring, Fearless, Derby, Champion and other 
similar names. Attractive names were often used, such as 
Herald of the Morning (usually showing a beautiful maiden, 
sometimes dancing over the waters), Princess, Nightingale 
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(for Jenny Lind), Starlight, Electric Spark, Eagle Wing and 
Dashing Wind; patriotic names also appear, such as Stars 
and Stripes, Volunteer, Challenger, Defender (representing 
Daniel Webster) and Star of the Union. The Bengal, Panther 
and Reynard also denoted speed and ability. Local history 
was represented in Bostonian, Boston Light, Bunker Hill and 
City of Boston. 

Below is a list of the vessels named for well-known persons 


and places, as noted on the cards examined: 


Akbar 

Alexander 
Andrew Jackson 
Apollo Belvedere 
B. P. Cheney 
Black Hawk 
Carlyle 

Carolus Magnus 
Charles G. Rice 
Cleopatra 
Cromwell 
Charles Norcross 
David Crockett 
Donald McKay 
Ericsson 
Franklin 

Fred Warren 
Gardner Colby 
Garibaldi 


Acadia 
Adelaide 
Alaska 
Atlantic 
Arabia 


PERSONS 


Geo. Griswold 
George Peabody 
General Grant 
General Meade 
George B. Upton 
Governor Langdon 
Governor Morton 
Humboldt 
Houqua 

James G. Pendleton 
John Bryant 

John L. Dimmock 
John S. Emery 
Juliet 

King Philip 

Kit Carson 

Lady Dufferin 
Lady Washington 
Laurens 


PLACES 


Bavaria 
Bengal 
Berlin 
Beverly 
Bridgewater 


Logan 

Memnon 

N. Boynton 
Osborn Howes 

N. B. Palmer 
Patrick Henry 
Pocahontas 

Wm. H. Prescott 
R. B. Forbes 
Samuel Appleton 
Samuel Lawrence 
Samuel Russell 
Solomon 
Thatcher Magoun 
Tinqua 
Washington Booth 
Whistler 

Winfield Scott 


Boston Light 
Bunker Hill 
California 
Cheshire 
Chicorua 
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China Hindustan Punjab 
City of Boston Hoogly Sacramento 
City of New York Inverary Saint Louis 
Cochituate Lancaster St. John 
Danube Malay Sierra Nevada 
Devon Malta South America 
Emerald Isle Mattapan Staffordshire 
Essex Mindoro Sumatra 
Europa Montana Sussex 
Florida Mount Lebanon Sydney 
Formosa New Zealand Tiber 
Ganges Nevada Victoria 
Gaspee Norway Venice 
Good Hope Panama Valparaiso 
Hampton Panay Yosemite 
Helvetia Penobscot Young America 
Peruvian 


It was believed unlucky to name a vessel for a person who 
was alive; in fact, a sailor once made the witty remark that it 
was never safe to name a vessel for one of the family or for 
anyone then living, but suggested the wisdom of selecting 
one whose excellence is vouched for by a tombstone. 

Certainly one of the most interesting and original an- 
nouncements bears the curious name Ocean Telegraph (copies 
of which are owned by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration and the Peabody Museum) so 
named at the time of the first Atlantic cable. Uncle Sam is 
shown seated under an American flag on the left, dispatching 
a message by cable beneath an ocean decked with vessels, to 
John Bull, sitting on the right beneath the English emblem. 
John I. Earle & Co., New York shippers, and evidently very 
pro-English, chose this original name and later on tried to 
outdo themselves by a bigger card, and larger characters 
holding the flags of the two countries, with the cable reaching 
farther under the sea and under a clipper. The latter card is 
634 by 4% inches in size, and is owned by the Peabody 
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Museum. The smaller card, also owned by the Seamen’s 
Bank, bears these lines: 

When the sunset of yesterday flooded the West, 

Our old mother country lay far in the distance; 


But the lightning has struck! We are close to her breast, 
That beautiful land that first gave us existence. 


The large card shows this verse: 


The Electric Cable, stretching o’er the main, 
Connects the Parent with the Child again; 
Communicating thoughts across the sea, 
And weaving closer bonds of unity. 


In the Bostonian Society album is a card showing a 
figurehead of a beautiful maiden decorating the prow of 
Sutton & Co.’s Panama, as this clipper sticks her long 
bowsprit across the skyline with a view of the waterfront 
below. There is in the Technology collection a more lightly 
clad damsel on the prow of the Mazd of the Sea on a Nathan- 
iel Winsor card. The only other figurehead on a card is a 
panther on the vessel of that name. This Panama vessel 
was owned by the well-known Griswold firm, as were three 
other tea clippers of the same name, this particular vessel 
being the third. All were so successful on their Canton 
voyages that the firm, N. L. & G. Griswold became known as 
“No Loss & Gain Griswold.”” Purchasers looked forward to 
“Tea by the Panama.” ‘The figurehead shown on this 
Panama card is described by Richard C. McKay in South 
Street as a “full-length figure of a beautiful woman with 
arms extended, face white and of great artistic merit,”’ add- 
ing that he considered it the most beautiful figurehead ever 
carried by a ship. While at Hong Kong some thieves with an 
eye for beauty endeavored unsuccessfully to steal it. 

In the Henry W. Peabody collection there is an attractive 
stern view, showing a stern piece of the vessel Wm. Chamber- 
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lain of the Coleman Line for San Francisco. The discovery 
of these choice items gives an opportunity to mention several 
appropriate anecdotes. Such ornaments were almost a 
necessity on ship board, but in reading Old Ship Figureheads 
and Sterns by L. G. Carr Laughton of England, we learn that 
one captain who didn’t approve of decorations actually 
sawed off his stern figure as soon as he had put to sea. Most 
captains, however, had affection for these adornments. 
Another particular commander did not like the arms on a 
certain figurehead, therefore he ordered the ship’s carpenter 
to make them adjustable so that they might be removed at 
will, and screwed on when making port. This same author 
quotes a few lines of poetry, telling an amusing story of 
another figurehead: 

There was an ancient carver, and he carved of a saint; 

But the parson wouldn’t have it, so he took a pot of paint 


And changed his holy raiment to a dashing soldier rig, 
And said it was a figurehead, and sold it to a brig. 


This tale goes on to describe how one day the vessel 
chanced to meet a beautiful mermaid, who immediately fell 
in love with this soldier boy, and the poetry goes on to relate 
that— 


She had a voice like silver, and her lips were cherry red, 
She wriggled up the bobstay, and she kissed the figure head. 


This proceeding is said to have displeased the soldier, “for 
beneath his coat of paint, the silly-headed noodle still thinks 
as he’s a saint.” 

There appeared such an attractive article on the subject 
of figureheads in the Cape Cod Advancement Plan of 
Hyannis, that I obtained from the Chairman, H. V. Law- 
rence, permission to reproduce it for a second time: 

Ships’ figureheads were lovely ladies who went to sea with grim clipper 
captains and salty sailors and lived happily beneath the ship’s slender 
bowsprit. 
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When a Cape Cod deep-sea captain walked his quarterdeck on sunny 
days, he could see a coquettish curl tossed back over bare white shoulders, 
and glimpse a gown of blue and gold. At night when the moon was high, 
he could watch the lovely lady turn to silver over the shining water. 
When his ship was tossed in the fury of Atlantic storms he saw his lady 
plunge beneath the waves to rise sea-drenched but still gallantly fighting 
an angry Neptune with her woman’s wiles to protect the seamen that 
she loved. 


This article would not be complete without a description 
of some of the most unusual, interesting, attractive and 
rarest cards in the different collections. As the Henry W. 
Peabody firm is still doing an active business at the present 
time, it might be well to begin with this group of over two 
hundred and fifty varieties. Almost the first thing one 
notices is the attractive colored design which was first used 
by Samuel Stevens & Company and then adopted by Henry 
W. Peabody when he retired from that concern and went 
into business for himself in 1867. It was not long before he 
took in some partners and the firm was thereafter known as 
Henry W. Peabody & Company. It is difficult to describe 
this design. In the center within a gold marginal circle is the 
firm name, and in the case of the Stevens firm inside the 
white flag there are two red capital “‘S’s”’; when the latter 
company came into existence, of course, a “P”’ was substi- 
tuted for the two “S’s.” On the left of both is an eagle sur- 
mounting the American shield, while on the extreme right is 
a thin, elongated kangaroo cuddling up along the edge of the 
design. Between that and the centerpiece is a small clipper 
ship above the Australian colors, and just below is a sheaf 
of wheat. John A. Magoon of the present firm writes that 
“In those early days the Stevens Australian Line and later 
the Peabody Australian Line carried cargoes of wheat, flour, 
etc. to Australia and New Zealand, so the sheaf of wheat, 
beneath the clipper drawing was quite appropriate.” 
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“E Pluribus Unum” is at the left of the scroll and on the 
right are the words “Advance Australia.” Another detail 
hardly noticeable except when under a strong microscope is 
the name of the engraver of the Stevens design, directly 
underneath, “Brighen Russell, Engraver of Boston.” His 
name does not seem to appear on any other cards or among 
any list of printers of that time. The Peabody design does 
not give any engraver. 

The Samuel Stevens & Co. firm evidently began to put 
the year date on most of its announcements beginning with 
the Eureka in December, 1863, and jointly with Neal & 
Crowninshield issued cards that same year. This latter 
organization when acting alone chose the name “‘Australian 
Packet Line.” The earliest H. W. Peabody card noticed 
was the Escort printed in 1870, but most of the notices were 
dated from the year 1881 and later. The practice of using 
the Stevens expression “Australian Line” in the design was 
continued, but as far as can be learned the Peabody organ- 
ization broadened its business about 1885, changing the title 
to “Australasian Line,” adding a number of new ports of call. 
The earliest “Australasian” notice apparently was in June 
of 1885 and the latest appeared in 1893. 

As Mr. Peabody was one of the most outstanding foreign 
merchants of his day and a splendid character, it might be 
fitting to add a few paragraphs explaining briefly his broad 
business career. When he died an announcement read that 
he “‘was a pioneer in the East India trade of Boston and the 
firm which he founded became one of the foremost in the 
United States, with branches in San Francisco, London and 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, New South Wales; Cape Town, 
Africa; Merida, Yucatan; and Manila, Philippine Islands. 
This great business grew up under his direction until it be- 
came recognized the world over as the undisputed leader 
among export and import houses of the globe.” The firm, as 
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seen by the numerous cards, shipped to Auckland, Christ- 
church, Dunedin, Fort Littleton, Nelson, Port Chalmers and 
Wellington in New Zealand; Newcastle and Sydney in New 
South Wales; Adelaide in South Australia; Brisbane, Queens- 
land; Melbourne, Australia; Launceston, Tasmania. One 
or two lines called at Geelong and Canterbury in Australia 
and Otago, New Zealand. 

The story of Henry W. Peabody’s life loaned to me by 
Magoon contains also pictures of Lewis Wharf in Boston, so 
often mentioned by shippers, showing the Penobscot of the 
line at the dock with the sign on the building reading “Henry 
W. Peabody’s Australian Packets;” also cuts of the New 
York office at 81 New Street; the loading berth in that city 
at Pier 9, East River; the London office in Leadenhall House, 
as well as the Liverpool, San Francisco, Sydney and Cape 
Town offices. 

In 1850 Henry W. Peabody’s father, Alfred Peabody, 
formed a San Francisco firm, taking in J. P. Flint of Boston 
under the name of Flint, Peabody & Co., which appears on 
many of the firm’s cards. The elder Peabody dispatched the 
first cargo vessel from Massachusetts for San Francisco 
direct, via Cape Horn. An interesting arrangement was soon 
made with Glidden & Williams’ Line to procure business for 
the two cities, and from 1852 to 1858, 207 ships carried 
nearly 350,000 tons of goods to the California port, with 
about six millions collected in freight charges, beginning 
with the well-known clipper John Bertram; the only card 
for one of this ship’s sailings is in the American Antiquarian 
Society collection. 

The most interesting and attractive announcements in this 
Peabody firm collection would seem to be these: the King- 
fisher announcement shows a large blue bird of this breed 
perched on a rock in the middle of the ocean with a Com- 
stock Clipper sailing past. It looks extremely lonely and 
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rather worried. The Levanter, though not colored, gives a 
detailed view of a warehouse, dock scene and clipper loading 
for San Francisco, with longshoremen climbing up the run- 
way. A rather unusual one is of the British Clipper Theresa 
to sail for Liverpool, the agents being Francis Macdonald & 
Co. of 6 Bowling Green. John I. Earle printed a card in 1859 
suowing a “Champion” on horseback having vanquished his 
opponent in a tilting duel. His opponent has evidently been 
carried off the scene, for only the victor’s supporters are 
visible. The Ocean Express is another colored card worth 
mentioning. A skillful rider is astride a long fish which is 
beating a clipper, and of course he carries a Cooley flag. 
Another race, but not the Derby, was printed by Sutton & 
Co. for the Mary L. Sutton, named, undoubtedly, for a mem- 
ber of the family. Santa Claus, seen occasionally, shows this 
Christmas idol shoving a doll down the chimney for some 
little girl, while two reindeer, instead of the usual four, ap- 
pear to be running away from their driver, and one might 
wonder how he would be able to continue on his journey! 
Of course, being at night, an owl has to be taking in the 
scene and seems to be having a race with Santa’s steeds. 
The Andrew Jackson is a finely printed green announcement 
showing the President riding a prancing steed, with the over 
print “The Fastest Ship in the World,” which was the case 
for some time. A Zouave in his characteristic costume, on 
the run and with bayonet, appears to be trampling men 
down as an ad for Cooley’s Line. Valparaiso is particularly 
well done and has a great deal of color. It shows the flags 
of the United States and Chile on either side of a crest 
flanked by an eagle and some kind of a Chilean animal re- 
sembling a unicorn. A Clipper is on the left of the card anda 
native scene with riders on horseback, with huts and palm 
trees in the background. This vessel, as the announcement 
reads, “has been constructed especially for the East India 
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and Pacific Trade” and is one of the most costly. This 
Henry W. Peabody collection also owns one of the rare 
Volunteer Bufford cards. The Tycoon dispatch notice has a 
correct figure of a Japanese “great prince,” a title given by 
foreigners to the shogun or Commander-in-chief of the 
army. The Intrepid depicts the occasional occurrence of a 
brave woman helping to defend her country during early 
wars. In a brilliantly colored costume she is ramming a 
charge into the muzzle of a cannon while troops are preparing 
for an attack. A Coleman card pictures the Wizard King 
seated like the “Kingfisher” on one of these seldom seen 
(fortunately) rocks in the ocean; he is in full raiment with a 
crown on his head, but it is fortunate few Kings have the 
same queer visage as is in this picture. Kilburn and Mallory, 
printers in New York, have an Arab in costume seated on a 
galloping Arabian, with a tent in the distance. This Arabia 
and also the Chieftain cards show the same setting. The 
Kentuckian has a heavy beard and long hair and looks as if 
he would be rather hard to beat in an encounter. 

The Seamen’s Bank for Savings has a large and rare 
assortment of seven hundred and fifty cards, a number of 
which were sent on for inspection by the President, C. G. 
Michalis. The rarest, but one of the smallest and least 
conspicuous is that of the Flying Cloud, a vessel that needed 
little advertising on the part of the shipper John I. Earle, or 
anyone else. The modest statement that ““The Ship having 
repeatedly made the passage (to San Francisco) within go 
days, as well as the shortest on record,” etc. justifies the 
picture on the card, showing a woman flying the ocean and 
blowing a horn out of which come the words “89 days.” 
Another inconspicuous one is the Cowper showing a woman 
playing a guitar before several persons, one of whom is 
meant probably to represent the English poet himself. An 
interesting fact connecting Cowper with our subject is that 
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he wrote the ballad of John Gilpin who is shown on that 
rare Gilpin card. The Enterprise is very impressive, showing 
in colors surrounding an eagle, a village, a manufacturing 
company, a balloon, a railroad train crossing a viaduct and 
one crossing a suspension bridge, a side wheeler, a clipper 
ship and a monitor. There are plenty of scenes throwing 
down the Gauntlet on this large card. Four views of fighting 
men on foot or on horseback with spears, gauntlet and gloves 
adorn this announcement of Sutton & Co., with the words 
“The Gauntlet against the Field.”” There was also a “Red 
Gauntlet” in the American Antiquarian Society collection. 
The Hound is also an amusing one. Wells & Emanuel print 
a man in an old-fashioned blue buggy driving several dogs 
which are chasing a larger hound carrying an “Empire Line” 
scroll. A woman on another hound, riding side saddle, and a 
flying eagle form the rear of this unique procession. The Live 
Yankee represents Uncle Sam striding over land, sea, wind- 
mill, mountains, and vessels on the way to California. The 
Manitou named for a magical spirit believed in by some of 
the North American Indians, shows many beautifully 
colored Indian scenes surrounding Sutton’s “bee hive”’ flag. 
The Indians seem to be sorcerers appealing to the Great 
Spirit to aid their cures. An announcement of the Queen 
of the Pacific is another larger card, showing at the top a 
pioneer reaching across the Earle & Co. flag to shake hands 
with an Indian. Other redskins in a canoe and a clipper 
approaching land form two other attractive scenes. A small 
Sutton card Swordfish is original, depicting the hull of a 
vessel in the form of a swordfish with its sword forming the 
long bowsprit, traveling at high speed, followed by a flying 
fish, a whale, an eagle and a gull. 

The most striking card in the New York Historical Society 
collection and also in the American Antiquarian Society 
collection is an unusual Prima Donna larger announcement 
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in which four beauties of that day (in lieu of the usual one) 
are seated in a theatre box apparently attending some per- 
formance, and they look as if they were not having too good 
a time. Another announcement is of the clipper Mindora, 
named for one of the islands in the Philippines, but the 
woman does not seem to be a native of that place. The 
White Swallow is also a fine card and the Twilight is the only 
one of its kind seen; some farmers are taking in a big load 
of hay, the last one of the day, while a clipper is setting out 
on its voyage. A handsome and lightly clad Belvedere is 
shown on another card. 

The Peabody Museum of Salem has two collections, one 
amounting to 132 items and the other composed of 180 
beautifully conditioned cards placed there on an indefinite 
loan by the George S. Allen Estate. The largest card I have 
seen (814” x 514”) was in this latter group and was printed 
by Nesbitt for Babcock, Cooley & Company’s Merchants’ 
Express Line. It is a beautifully colored picture of the 
Shooting Star. 

Some of the most interesting in the first group I will speak 
of: The Yosemite is described by Cornelius Comstock & Co.— 
“This beautiful Clipper, like the valley whose name she 
bears, is unsurpassed and unsurpassable”; and “‘Captain 
Pray, the well known Commander of the Prima Donna in 
her palmiest days, has succeeded in making this ship what 
he intended her to be, 4 Marvel of Symmetry and Strength— 
has 1000 tons of Government freight actually on board.” 
One of the Mary Bangs cards shows a maiden braiding her 
locks. Charles H. Taylor presented this Museum with a 
small gray card reading: “A Regular Trader for Boston, 
London Packet A1, Lying in the London Dock. Cabin 
passengers are furnished with Bed and Bedding. [With a 15 
day voyage one might expect, I should think, to be provided 
with these important articles.] Hopkins & Glover, Brokers, 
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Change Alley.” The Neal & Crowninshield announcement 
of the sailing from Boston in 1868 of the Agate to New Zea- 
land is a close rival to the Mailler, Lord and Quereau adver- 
tisements, with the shields of the two countries on each side 
of a New Zealand scene, with palm trees, an Australian emu 
drinking, and natives rowing in a kind of canoe, with a moun- 
tain in the distance. This firm managed the “Australasian 
Packet Line.” A small red card prints a sailing by Brockway 
& Baker of the Pioneer Line for Portland, Oregon. The 
Alleghanean card of Wells & Emanuel would please a hunter 
of game for it shows a sportsman among the Alleghany 
Mountains aiming at a swiftly running deer, with the odds 
against the man. Coleman & Co. got out an Anglo Saxon 
card showing a uniformed warrior standing in the very bow 
of a small row boat with battle-axe and shield, ready to fight 
all comers, but his situation looks precarious although no 
antagonist is in sight. The Challenger, sailing in 18659, is 
shown in fine colors on a large card, 7” x 434”. John I. 
Earle & Co. issued it for the Shippers’ Line of San Francisco 
Packets; it shows armored knights and spectators in a grand- 
stand decorated with many flags, with this poetry at the top: 


When the knight his gallant steed bestrode 
And shouted his battle cry— 

“This day I will win my lady love, 
Or in the Lists I’ll die.” 


David Crockett is usually doing some difficult stunt and 
this time W. T. Coleman & Co. has him appear holding the 
firm’s flag and driving two sea serpents or alligators upon 
which he is skillfully standing astride. He has just wrecked a 
train and engine, and people and debris are scattered in all 
directions. This rider seems to be beating all records to San 
Francisco. Another card shows a Flying Eagle carrying the 
Babcock, Cooley & Co. flag to California and winning over a 
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locomotive and train which appear to be carrying on a losing 
race along the surface of the ocean. The engineer is standing 
on top of the engine and blowing the whistle vigorously. 
This curious wording appears—“Current Rates and no 
Deception.” Harvey Birch of The Empire Line shows this 
Revolutionary spy evading all armed pursuers by jumping 
his horse over a fence, although his mount has not made a 
clean performance. 

Midnight has a dark, gloomy card, and three wide-awake 
owls provide the decorations. Young America of Coleman’s 
Line shows a crew of six in curious colored costumes rowing 
away from three other boats, while a man standing in the 
bow is waving the Company flag, and another sailor is 
watching to see how far behind are the other crews. The 
best dock scene, with seven wagons approaching or leaving, 
shows the Susan Fearing being loaded. There are many 
cards of the Storm King in many positions, quelling, as 
usual, the ocean. The Emerald Isle pictures a gaily-clad 
Irish sailor standing on a rock in the ocean, waving the old 
style of Irish flag with the harp. Another card claims that 
the ship made a passage to Liverpool in as quick time as the 
steamer America. 

The Allen album in the Peabody Museum contains 
especially attractive cards chiefly to do with W. T. Coleman 
& Co., Sutton & Co., John I. Earle & Co., Babcock, Cooley 
& Co., H. C. Brooks & Co. and Glidden & Williams, with a 
few unusual ones by Grinnell, Minturn & Co. and A. A. 
Low & Bro. The Coleman cards, however, predominate. 
There are also a few rare ones gotten out by Samuel Stevens 
& Co., the predecessor of Henry W. Peabody & Co., and a 
few print Neal & Crowninshield as agents acting with them. 
A few of the most striking or artistic are selected, most of 
them printed by Nesbitt & Co. The Reporter of Coleman’s 
Line notice gives a colored picture in the left-hand corner of 
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a man driving a four-horse chariot of prancing steeds over 
the ocean, with a red piece of paper in his hand on which is 
written the time of the last voyage to California—‘106 
days,” and these words are seen above the horses ‘‘Mark the 
time.” An eagle is perched on the dashboard. Two duplicate 
cards of the Comet show one of those huge heavenly bodies 
stretched across the heavens, astride of which is Uncle Sam 
carrying the Coleman firm flag, guided by a star and fol- 
lowed by two clippers. Governor Morton appears on several 
cards with an Indian chief as the centerpiece, surrounded by 
flags, eagle, Plymouth Rock 1620, cannon, cannon balls, 
Pilgrims and the Mayflower in the distance. Your President 
has been good enough to explain the connection between 
Governor Morton and the Plymouth Colony: “Marcus 
Morton was Governor of Massachusetts in 1840-41 and 
again in 1843-44. He was a descendant of Nathaniel 
Morton, who was secretary of the Plymouth Colony and who 
wrote New England’s Memorial. Nathaniel was the son of 
George and Sara Morton, who came over in the ship Anne 
in 1623. Sara was a sister to Governor Bradford. Since 
Marcus Morton came from Plymouth and was, I believe, the 
first Plymouth man to be elected Governor of the Common- 
wealth, allusions to Plymouth Rock, etc., in relation to the 
ship named after him, were natural enough.” 

Macondray & Company’s Line for Hong Kong from San 
Francisco in 1871 shows the Sumatra about to sail and an 
interesting detail connected with this unusual card is that 
at that Asiatic port the agents are Russell & Co., doubtless a 
branch of the firm of that name then one of the most 
important ones in the China trade. Another interesting card 
depicts the Carrier Dove of Coleman’s Line, the only Balti- 
more Clipper I have noticed although an effort has been 
made to find cards there. A carrier pigeon is racing the 
vessel on its voyage to San Francisco. Dictators must have 
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existed in the clipper days for there is a California Line card 
showing one mounted on a gay comparisoned prancing steed 
pointing to a clipper on the high seas. He is followed by 
other riders. The scene is laid in front of a temple guarded 
by two lion statues. This is one of the few cards which 
mentions that “No Sal Soda taken on vessels of this line.” 
A curious name to choose is the Live Oak, so called because 
the vessel was built of that kind of timber, for which 
California is so well known. The scene shows a large oak 
tree and for some reason an Indian is endeavoring to shoot 
an arrow at a bear which is cautiously protecting himself 
behind the trunk of the tree. There are quite a few cards 
of the ill-fated Hornet which was burned at sea, with horrible 
losses and sufferings to the crew. John I. Earle & Co. and 
Taylor & Merrill announce the sailing of the Red Rover on a 
card picturing a rider carrying off on horseback a rather 
unattractive looking maiden, with these words above: “‘And 
he bore from a hundred lovers, his prize, the flower of the 
forest maids.”” Judging by her looks it would seem as if she 
would not be worth taking such chances. Another notice 
shows an Indian racing on horseback but in this case he has 
not succeeded in capturing any “‘lady love,” but looks as if 
he were after one. There are a number of Witchcraft cards, 
some with witches and broomsticks and some without either, 
but with Captain William C. Rogers in charge the ship would 
be sure to fill. The Peruvian with a man and woman in the 
costume of that country is equally nicely colored. Star of the 
Union is particularly attractive. It shows a clipper within a 
gold circle, with American flags above, and a scroll reading: 
“The Union Must and Shall be Preserved.” Below, for some 
reason, a sad-looking bear and a prancing eagle appear at 
each end of the scroll. Flora Temple pictures that famous 
trotter chased by such fierce hounds that it looks as if she 
were surely eclipsing her record of a mile in 2.1934 made in 
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1859. An especially curiously named vessel was the Atmos- 
phere with Atlas supporting a globe on a wand. The Osborn 
Howes, named for that well-known Cape Cod Captain and 
ship owner, carried the Coleman flag on a small yellow card. 
The Bostonian sailed for this firm several times. A fierce 
looking moustached /nkermann is making a terrific charge 
on horseback, with soldiers and corpses in the distance. The 
Samuel Appleton on the way to Australia under the auspices 
of H. C. Brooks & Co. was probably named for a member of 
this important Boston family. This firm advertises on this 
announcement for Australia, the names of forty vessels it has 
dispatched, Plymouth Rock being one of them. 

Francis S. Parker presented to the Bostonian Society a 
fine collection of over 300 varieties which is nicely arranged 
by groups. The largest number of Glidden & Williams cards, 
127, is to be found here, but they as a rule are not as colorful 
as many others. There are 54 Sutton & Company announce- 
ments, 42 Nathaniel Winsor & Co., 35 Brooks’ Australian 
Line and 30 R. W. Cameron. There are some unusual ones 
to be noted. The best and largest reproduction of a fish is on 
a Sutton card of the ship Silas Fish and Nesbitt has again 
done himself proud. One of the most attractive views of an 
Indian village appears on Comstock’s King Philip. The 
only spinning wheel seems to be on Sutton’s card of the 
Favorita (in two collections) which is being run by an indus- 
trious-looking woman. The clearest picture of a witch astride 
a broomstick, representing, of course, Witchcraft, was 
gotten out by Glidden & Williams. An uncolored bee hive is 
to be seen on the /ndustry card of this same firm. This 
Society has an Acadia card similar to the one in the Bos- 
tonian Society collection, showing an eagle, emu, kangaroo 
insert in a flag, and a clipper ship. The Rattler has a well 
colored scene of American seamen loading a cannon, with the 
American flag flying. There is also a Volunteer Bufford card, 
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and a Success card showing a colored scene of the battle 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has only 32 
cards but a few are not seen in other collections as far as I 
know, and some are very small. The rarest of all is the Game- 
cock, which was built by Daniel C. Bacon and was Captain 
Dumaresq’s favorite ship. A gamecock appears with out- 
stretched neck and looks as if it were crowing over the entire 
fleet, as in fact she often did. This announcement of the 
Empire Line was advertised by James Smith & Son of New 
York, successors to Wells & Emanuel. Another one not 
seen anywhere else is the Archer showing a Centaur rearing 
on his hind legs and shooting an arrow at nothing in partic- 
ular. A large white flag with an eagle carrying a large “A” 
is at the top. W. C. Annan & Co. was responsible for this 
vessel at that time. 

Mailler, Lord & Quereau of the Kangaroo Line have 
simplified the style of decorations on the Red Gauntlet card by 
printing only a large white flag with a Kangaroo inserted 
within a red shaped outline of a heart. Another Ocean Tele- 
graph announcement is on a blue card with Sutton & Com- 
pany’s red bee hive at the top, showing also a clipper under 
full sail. The Old Colony shows an unusual scene of several 
Pilgrims and an Indian near a stockade watching the May- 
flower riding at anchor and a landing party approaching in a 
small boat, but with ten oars! Westward Ho shows a caravan, 
two would-be gold diggers and a dog, and is worthy of 
recording. There is also a Norseman (perhaps Leif Erickson) 
on shore pointing, perhaps, towards America. 

The Business Historical Society of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration owns two hundred and 
twenty splendid specimens well arranged and indexed, and 
not generally known. A good many deserve special mention. 
The Wanderer is a large card with a sad-looking girl pictured 
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wandering in the woods. She is reciting these few lines of 
poetry arranged on each side of the card: 


His ship is flying o’er the sea 
Pressed by the favoring gale— 
While I am wandering o’er the glen, 
Or through the flowery vale. 

Ye winds propitious bear him on 

In safety back to me— 

My every blessing rest upon 

My Wanderer on the sea. 


The curiously named Western Continent has a map of 
North and South America shown in colors on the card of this 
name. A fine card not seen elsewhere is a large dock scene 
showing a Cooley Line vessel and a three-horse tandem 
dray filled with goods and marked “Adams Express Com- 
pany.” The Sutton & Company Comet card reads: “The 
Comet against the fleet!” It is of unusual four-pointed star 
shape. There is a gold profile of Franklin mounted in a blue 
circle on the card so named. The only one showing a bust of 
Thatcher Magoun with the words “The Pioneer Builder of 
Medford Ships” over his head, is in this collection. ‘‘Ne Plus 
Ultra” vessel is a typical expression of the boasting of that 
era. Rollinson’s California Clipper Line had a Granite State 
and at the left of the card is a circle with ““New Hampshire” 
in the margin, and inside is a ship building on the stocks, 
with a setting sun. One of the finest seen anywhere is a 
large colored full length picture of Audubon with gun slung 
over his shoulder and a setter dog alongside. It is as ex- 
quisite as his prints. R. M. Cooley & Co. were the shippers. 
Sutton has a fine card for the British warship Napier, show- 
ing a battle scene. The Cafarwell is a showy card arranged 
in a circle with a clipper inside. The only one seen that 
advertises the Panama Railroad Company’s Brig Costa 
Rica is by Joseph F. Jory of New York, for “Aspinwall, 
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Panama, Central America, West Coast of South America 
and San Francisco.” It has pictures at the top of a clipper, a 
railroad train and a steamship. The color is purple. There 
is the rare view of Don Quixote “raining hacks and slashes on 
a Moorish puppet show.” There are several Hornet cards, 
one showing a battle scene. An enraged Panther is shown on 
a Cooley card of the vessel of that name. The Kingfisher in 
this picture has a fish in his mouth and is a sporty card. The 
Lizzie Oakford evidently was named for a lady who was 
proficient as a skater, for she is very gracefully sliding over 
the ice dressed in gay ’60’s attire, while another female has 
fallen down and is being helped up ignominiously by a gentle- 
man friend. Galatea is a large figure with white beard seated 
on a big stone and squashing some poor fellow to death. 
Hesperus would seem, from the poem, to be a dangerous 
name for Winsor to give to a clipper, nevertheless there was 
a vessel so named. There is also a very fine large Reynard 
card showing two hounds chasing a fox which has evidently 
succeeded in evading his pursuers by crossing a stream. The 
largest advertisement seen, 8” x 6”, is more like a poster in 
which Cooley advertises that three vessels are being loaded 
at the same time for California. The clipper Merchant is 
unusual showing a shipping office, the head official seated at 
a desk and a customer talking to a clerk at the counter. 
Through the window can be seen a clipper taking on a cargo 
at a New York wharf for San Francisco. 

Among the Bostonian Society cards is an interesting one 
that might easily be passed over if the eye were not searching 
for details. It was issued by Mailler, Lord & Quereau of 108 
Wall Street, Nesbitt having been the printer. In a colored 
circle is a shield with the words “Kangaroo Line, established 
1853,” and around the edge is the name of the New York 
agent. Above the crest is perched an American eagle with 
outstretched wings. Within a similar circle on the right is 
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the word “Australia” and around the edge is the name of the 
Melbourne Agent, “Lord & Co.” Standing on top is an emu, 
resembling an ostrich. Between these two emblems is a 
white flag with a well-engraved kangaroo in the center. The 
ship advertised is the Acadia. Most of the symbols con- 
nected with that distant country seem to have been included 
in this original card. 

In the Peabody Museum is a similar and attractive card 
which was issued by Mailler and Quereau, with the name 
“Lord” omitted. It was printed by Rogers & Sherwood of 
23 Barclay St., New York in 1879. It shows a Kangaroo 
within a white flag in a circle advertising the firm and the 
Kangaroo Line. On each side of the card is a dock with 
vessels loading or unloading at Pier 10, East River, N. Y. A 
freight train has pulled up on one dock alongside one vessel. 
This sailing was to Australia and New Zealand to carry 
goods to the Melbourne International Exhibition of 18g. 
This firm had agents in Melbourne, Australia; Sydney, 
New South Wales; Adelaide, South Australia; Brisbane, 
Queensland; Dunedin, Christchurch and Wellington, New 
Zealand. A good many of the Glidden & Williams’ announce- 
ments showed a California scene, with several miners digging 
for gold, and a woman representing California. 

Your Society has six and the State Street Trust Company 
possesses one of the scarcest cards—that showing the fa- 
mous John Gilpin, a very large man in blue coat and yellow 
trousers, clutching the neck of a white horse, racing through 
the streets at full speed. Reins, stirrup and hat are flying 
behind. Above is Sutton’s usual red flag with gold bee hive. 
These cards vary somewhat, but the rider is having an 
equally uncomfortable ride in all the prints and his mount 
is galloping at the same breakneck speed in each one. 
Wouldn’t Cowper be amused to see his poem featured on a 
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Your collection here, grouped alphabetically and consist- 
ing of 382 cards, of which a few are duplicates, is an excellent 
one. The Bengal card showing a tiger, already mentioned, is 
one of the most colorful. Two different ones of the Bunker 
Hill are attractive and patriotic. Cremorne shows a mermaid, 
with a very long tail, and a whale. Two Don Quixote cards 
are unusual, one including the scene with the lion and the 
Moorish puppets. The Frankiin card, with his kite, is in this 
group. A large card of Ella Norton shows a woman leaning on 
a capstan, with a spyglass and a rather forelorn expression. 

The Griswold firm figures again. The ship Geo. Griswold 
built in Quincy in 1862, is advertised on a large, curious card 
showing a wharf scene with Columbia in conversation with 
Britannia, the latter holding a shield upon which is shown a 
crude lion and a unicorn. On the dock are barrels and boxes 
marked “For the English Poor”—‘“‘Relief for Lancashire” 
and “Charity.” The total value of provisions sent over from 
the United States, according to a Manchester authority, 
amounted to £27,000. Only one country—Australia—sent 
more. This was during the Civil War when the Lancashire 
cotton mills were unable to procure material for running the 
mills and consequently had to shut down. This situation was 
known as “The Lancashire Cotton Famine.” Almost 500,000 
workers were idle and at one time were almost destitute. In 
spite of this situation, however, the operatives favored the 
North and showed their feelings at some of their meetings. 
On one occasion these words were sung, showing they would 
not interfere with the blockade, even if they suffered thereby: 


Our mules and looms have ceased work, 
But we will let them fight it out and stand by English laws. 


The British Information Services, through William 
Parkyns of the Consulate in Boston, found a record that— 
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On New Year’s eve, 1862, in anticipation of Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, pro-Union meetings were held in several English cities, 
A meeting of 6,000 working men at Manchester, the city which suffered 
most under the blockade, sent the following message to President Lin- 
coln: “The erasure of that foul blot upon civilization and Christianity— 
Chattel Slavery—during your Presidency will cause the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to be honored and revered by posterity.” 


On January 19, 1863, Lincoln replied in his usual delight- 
ful language. Several sentences read: 


I know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the working men at 
Manchester, and in all Europe are called to endure in this crisis. . . . 
Under the circumstances, I cannot but regard your decisive utterances 
upon the questions as an instance of sublime Christian heroism which 
has not been surpassed in any age or in any country. ... I hail his inter- 
change of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that whatever else may 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my own, the 
peace and friendship which now exist between the two nations will be, 
as it shall be my desire to make them, perpetual. 


In all, three relief vessels were sent over, the Geo. Griswold 
being under the command of Captain Lunt, whose services 
were gratuitous. Lewis Douglas, our Ambassador to Eng- 
land, mentioned this Lancashire incident in a recent address 
given in Manchester. 

Through the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York and 
Louis Tiemann, we learn that Frank Gray Griswold, a well- 
known sportsman, wrote an interesting story about his 
father’s ship, named for himself, parts of which are copied: 


When the citizens of New York heard in 1862 that the cotton mill 
operators were starving in Lancashire, England, a subscription was 
started by the Chamber of Commerce for their release. The money collect- 
ed was invested in flour, bread, corn, beef, bacon and rice, to which the 
New York Produce Exchange added over 2,000 more barrels of foodstuffs. 

My father had a new ship just off the stocks, named Geo. Griswold, 
and his contribution to the Fund was this ship and her expenses to carry 
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the cargo to Liverpool. Owing to the high price of cotton her sails were 
of Scotch hemp canvas. Capt. Lunt volunteered to command her with- 
out remuneration. The risks at the time were very great as the ocean 
was infested with Confederate raiders. Before she sailed from New York 
she was blessed by a clergyman and I remember the ceremony distinctly; 
I was eight years old. She arrived safely in Liverpool on Feb. 10, 1863, 
and received a great reception. It was shortly after the British Govern- 
ment had allowed the Confederate raider Alabama to sail, so that under 
these circumstances the unselfish generosity of the American people was 
greatly appreciated in England. The risks were so great at the time that 
the Geo. Griswold could not obtain a return cargo. She sailed in ballast 
for Brazil and was captured by the raider Georgia. 


Through the late E. H. Redstone of the Boston Public Li- 
brary a picture was found of the Geo. Griswold at her dock in 
a book entitled South Street written by Richard C. McKay. 
The caption read: “Receiving Supplies for the Relief of the 
Starving Poor of England, at Pier 9 East River.” A large 
sign on a square sail yard reads: “Contributions for Lanca- 
shire freight free.”” The wharf is loaded with boxes, remind- 
ing one of the Yankee Friend Ship from Boston to Scotland 
in 1948. 

There are two extra fine cards of the clipper Panama, 
one showing the same unusual maiden figurehead and the 
other picturing in brilliant colors a freight train crossing the 
Isthmus. Another rare announcement has a view of Melrose 
Abbey on Comstock’s ship Melrose. One not seen anywhere 
else is a card with the curious name Mastiff on which a faith- 
ful dog of this breed is rescuing in its mouth a child from the 
clutches of some wild-looking horsemen. A simple but scarce 
card announces that the clipper Syren will sail from London 
to Boston, “Loading in the West India Docks.” It is signed 
by Grinnell, Tinker & Morgan, Leadenhall Street. The 
George Peabody is the only one of its kind anywhere that 
gives an excellent picture of that benefactor to both sides of 
the Atlantic. The John Bertram plain announcement is rare. 
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The Trust Company has a City of Boston card which is of 
local interest but not showy. It represented Page, Richard- 
son & Company’s Merchants’ Line of Liverpool Packets, 
and a well-known Cape Cod name as the Commander—E. F., 
Sears. The Bank also has the card of the Dreadnaught, one 
of the speediest of the ocean greyhounds. A more recent 
card shows the Creole steamship scheduled for New Orleans. 

The comparatively few flags displayed by the various 
lines on these cards are very noticeable in the Henry W. Pea- 
body collection, but are difficult to describe except in a gen- 
eral way. Winsor’s Regular Line, as it was called, used a 
white flag with gold border, and a red and a gold star in the 
center. The Shippers’ Line of San Francisco Packets 
handled by Francis Hathaway or John I. Earle had a red 
burgee with black “E” in the middle. Comstock’s Clipper 
Line is hard to describe; the main part is red with a letter 
“C,” the top point is blue, and the lower is white. Coleman’s 
California Line used a square house flag, blue at top and 
bottom and red on each side with a “‘C”’ in the center of a 
small white circle. Randolph M. Cooley displayed a blue 
burgee with a similar “C” within a similar white circle. 
The Australian Commercial Line advertised by H. C. 
Brooks & Co. and Vernon Brown & Son together, and by 
Brooks & Co. alone had two house flags done in red and blue 
or red and white, with occasional variation, carrying ““WW” 
in the center—why “WW?” is difficult to guess. The more 
recent Warren & Co. line of steamers with offices at 99 State 
Street and also in Montreal had a more simple house flag, red 
with white circle inside of which was “W. & Co.” Another one 
noticed was designed by Brooks’ Australian Line, with a red 
border, an inside blue border, and inside of that “B. & Co.” 

In the Bostonian Society album are three flags not in the 
above collection. One was flown by the (J. E.) Manning’s 
Line for Valparaiso, a blue flag carrying the initials “J. E. M.” 
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The R. W. Cameron firm flew a complicated flag with various 
insertions of red, white and blue and “A” in the center, 
probably for Australia. Page, Richardson & Co. advertising 
the City of Boston depicts a blue burgee, or swallow-tail flag, 
with three red stars. Alfred Ladd & Co. used a white pen- 
nant with an insert American shield. 

The flags described below were noticed in the Technology 
group. The Babcock, Cooley & Co. firm flew a white flag, 
with “B. C. & Co.” in the center within rectangular blue 
lines. The Chambers & Heiser burgee is seen but seldom, 
the half near the pole being blue and the other half white. 
Another one was used by Ross, Falconer & Co., it was a blue 
rectangle, with ““R. F. & Co.” in the middle surrounded by 
seventeen white stars. W. C. Annan & Co. had a large white 
burgee, with a dove carrying an “A” in its mouth. Timo. 
Davis & Co.’s line carried a gold-colored house flag with a 
blue circle in the center and Thomas F. Wells & Co., prob- 
ably an offshoot of Wells & Emanuel, had one with a brown 
stripe around the edge and a white middle, inside of which 
was “W. & Co.” Others seen are Dearborn & Co.’s Cali- 
fornia Line which flew a flag, the part near the pole red 
with ““D” in the center, and right part, top blue, lower part 
white. H. C. Church & Co. had a blue or black flag with a 
white cross and a red diamond in the center and a star insert. 
Sampson & Tappan had a house flag, white on top and blue 
below, with a red center. George B. Upton flew a white flag 
with a blue cross. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. had a curious 
flag composed of red, blue and yellow. James Baynes & Co. 
had a red burgee, with a red-brown circle, and the Donald 
McKay burgee, so well known everywhere, was white with a 
blue edge, with a blue eagle inside a circle in the center. Lin- 
coln’s Line had a blue house flag with a gold circle and cross 
inside. Cusack’s Line flew a red burgee with a “‘C” inside a 
white circle. Bradshaw & Co.’s house flag was red top and 
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bottom, blue on the sides and “B. & Co.” in a white circle, 
The Brewer & Co. flag has already been described. 

There are three flags in the Peabody Museum collection 
not as a rule seen elsewhere. The California Line of which 
Robert B. Van Vleck was agent, flew a burgee, the half near 
the pole red with a “C” and the top of the other half blue 
and the lower part white. The Wells & Emanuel burgee was 
red with blue cross lines vertical and horizontal and the 
letters “W. E.” in the center. Coleman’s Australian Com- 
mercial Line flag is rarely found. The half near the staff is 
gold and the other part white, with a diamond in the center. 

Mr. Michalis has also very kindly sent a list comprising 
many of the shipping companies which advertised their sail- 
ings through the medium of sailing cards and with others I 
have discovered, including some from Boston, it would 
seem that these following firms resorted to this mode of 
advertising to a greater or less degree at one time or another: 


W. C. Annan & Co. . 
Babcock, Cooley & Co. . 
S. B. Babcock & Co. . 
Bingham & Reynolds 
Brockway & Baker 

J. H. Brewer & Co. 

R. D. Cameron 
Chambers & Heiser 

Wm. T. Coleman & Co. 


Cornelius Comstock & Co. 
Randolph M. Cooley 


M. R. Cusack & C. H. Church & Co. . 


Dearborn & Co. 
George Daniels 
John I. Earle . 
Earle & Weed 


94 Wall Street 

80 Water Street 

. 118 Water Street 

88 Wall Street 

26 South Street 

45 South Street 

88 Beaver Street 

(no address) 

88 Wall Street and 

161 Pearl Street 
96-106 Wall Street 

88 Wall Street and 

118 Water Street 

110 and 116 Wall Street 
104 Wall Street 

8 South William Street 
106 Wall Street 

106 Wall Street 
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Fisher, Richards & Co. 
Foster & Nickerson 


Goodeve, Arkell & Elliot 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
Francis Hathaway 
Howes & Co. . 


Hingham & Reynolds 
Alfred Ladd & Co. 
Ludlam, Heineken & Co. 
A. A. Low & Brothers 


Francis MacDonald & Co. 


Mailler, Lord & Quereau 
Samuel W. Osgood 
Samuel G. Reed & Co. 
Edward Mott Robinson 
Ross, Falconer & Co. 


Ross Demster & Co. 
G. D. Sutton . 
Sutton & Co. . 
R. Rollinson 


Robert B. Van Vleck 


Wells & Emanuel (successors to 


James Smith & Son) 
James H. Wilson 


84 Wall Street 

27 Wall Street and 
25 South Street 

88 Pearl Street 

78 South Street 

60 South Street 

93 Pearl Street and 
78 South Street 
101 Wall Street 

84 Beaver Street 
115 Broadway 

31 Burlington Street 
6 Bowling Green 
108 Wall Street 

88 Wall Street 

57 Water Street 
161 Pearl Street 
88 Wall Street and 
46 Pine Street 

88 Wall Street 

70 Wall Street 

88 Wall Street, 


82 South Street, opp. Pier 19, 
58 South Street, Cor. Wall Street 


70 Wall Street and 
161 Pearl Street 
100 Wall Street 


96 Wall Street 
71 Wall Street 


Charles W. Brooks & Co. of New York ran the Hawaiian 
Packet Line for Honolulu where their agents were Aldrich, 
Walker & Co. There was also a Brooks Brown who ran for a 
time the Australian Commercial Line. The Babcock & 
Cooley and Randolph M. Cooley firms in New York acted as 
agents for the Merchant’s Express Line. Wm. T. Coleman & 
Co. acted for the California Line both in New York and in 
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San Francisco; they seemed to select or act for many vessels 
bearing the name of some woman. Cornelius Comstock 
handled the vessels for the Comstock Clipper Line. Sutton & 
Co. of New York represented the Dispatch Line for that 
California port and was one of the earliest and largest of the 
shipping firms. The Sutton & Company red or white bee 
hive on a red flag surrounded by swarming bees (thirteen to 
be exact, and three on the stand) at the top of their cards, 
must have been well known among shippers of that day, and 
was a graphic indication of the industry of that firm. In 
fact, Glidden & Williams at one time, at least, made use 
of a similar device, but the hive was a different color, and 
there were not so many bees buzzing around. The firm 
was none the less active. This was on their card advertising 
the ship /ndustry. It was a natural thing, as pointed out by 
Abe Schoenfeld, for the Suttons to employ George F. Nesbitt 
(only two doors away at 84 Wall Street) to do the firm’s 
printing. Sutton & Beebe at one time represented the firm 
in San Francisco and also at 147 Front Street in Philadelphia. 
Wells & Emanuel of New York acted for the Empire Line. 
Alfred Ladd & Co. for a short time advertised the Union 
Line for Hong Kong and Shanghai. There was a firm of 
R. W. Forbes & Co. of 11 William Street in New York. James 
Askill & Co. of 36 Beaver Street was a co-partner at one 
time. Still another line called the Australian Pioneer Line 
appears on a dispatch card, with R. Towns & Co. acting as 
agents in Australia. Robinson’s California Line for San 
Francisco was advertised by Edward Mott Robinson of New 
York. 

In Boston Henry W. Peabody & Co. was the most active, 
carrying on business under the name of Australian or 
Australasian Line. This firm had agents in Wellington, 
Adelaide, Dunedin, Sydney, Port Elizabeth, Brisbane, Cape 
Town and other places. A close second was Glidden & 
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Williams, acting for themselves. In addition to having their 
own Offices the latter advertised that the California Packet 
Office at 114 State Street could be applied to for freight and 
passage. This firm issued many styles of announcements and 
in various colors, including some gloomy black ones. Other 
important Boston shippers were: 


Bradshaw & Co. . . . 4 Broad Street 
Henry C. Brooks & Co. oe a "24-40 or 67 Commercial Wharf 
Vernon Brown & Son... . . . . «  § Kilby Street 
Brown & Wilde a ‘ 128 State Street 
California Packet Office — 39 Louk Wharf or 114 State Street 
Timo. Davis& Co. . . . . . 5 are Wharf or 114 State Street 
Frothingham & Co. . . . . .  2§ Long Wharf 
Daniel Lewis . . . . . . . . . + Merchants Row 
Lincoln, Wing & Co.. . . . India Street 
H.B. Mansfield . ..... State Street 
Neal & Crowninshield . . . . .. . 6 Central Street 
Page, Richardson & Co.. . .. 114 State Street 
Henry W. Peabody & Co. . . 11 Liberty Squere, 114 State Street, 


41 Indian Wharf, 118 Milk Street 
(present address 148 State Street) 


Samuel Stevens & Co. . . . . . . . . «209 State Street 
Thayer & Peabody . ..... . . . 4134 State Street 
Nathaniel Winsor & Co. . . . . . +. «127 State Street 
Warren &Co. . . . State Street 
Thomas F. Wells & Co... . 3, India Wharf 


It would seem that the building at 114 State Street in 
Boston housed many of the important Boston shipping 
firms. Samuel Stevens, forerunner of H. W. Peabody & Co. 
had offices at 209 State Street. 

The names of the printers are of interest in dealing with 
this subject. Undoubtedly the most active office was Nesbitt 
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& Company, headed by George F. Nesbitt, with offices in the 
shipping district at 84 Wall Street on the corner of Wall and 
Water Streets in New York City, and at one time on the 
corner of Pine and Pearl Streets. It may be of interest to 
state that according to an excellent authority, Nesbitt also 
acted as printer for the first United States postage stamped 
envelopes used in America. Most of the cards issued in that 
city and some also of Boston Clippers bear the Nesbitt 
imprint. Some, however, carry the name of Endicott & 
Company of 59 Beekman Street, also of New York. 
Another printer of these notifications in Beekman Street, 
at Number 32, was Isaac J. Oliver, whose name appears on 
some of Sutton & Company’s Dispatch Line, and probably 
others as well. The name of Francis Hart (curiously enough 
a well-known Boston name) appears on a few later cards as of 
63 Courtland Street, New York. A. E. Ivers of 76 Wall 
Street and C. H. Jones & Co. of 114 Fulton Street appear 
occasionally. There was also a Bacon & Co. of New York 
who did some work for Macondray & Co., and the name of 
Hosford & Co. of 21 and 57 William Street also appears 
occasionally. 

The rarest card found bears the name of “J. H. Bufford’s 
Lith.” of Boston, namely, the Volunteer, showing a very war- 
like battle scene. Recently it has been found in several other 
collections. Again I should like to quote Mr. Keyes’ Antiques 
article giving a description of J. H. Bufford: 


In his youth Bufford had worked as an apprentice for William S. 
Pendleton in Boston. In 1835 he went to New York, and thereafter until 
1840 he was employed in various printing houses, among others Endi- 
cott’s and Nathaniel Currier’s. By 1841 he had returned to Boston and 
started in business for himself, first at 204 Washington Street. Then, as 
prosperity came to him he moved to larger and larger quarters and 
finally established himself at 141 Franklin Street, where he had about a 
hundred men on his payroll. He gradually developed one of the foremost 
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lithographing plants in the country and produced an enormous quantity 
of lithographs of all kinds, and all degrees of excellence. 


The most important Boston printers of this type of 
announcement appear to have been Rand, Avery & Co., now 
still active in business under the title of Rand Avery-Gordon 
Taylor, Inc., at 871 Commonwealth Avenue. This company 
did work for H. W. Peabody & Co. and others. There may 
be some artists or even others who might be interested in the 
processes used in printing. We have availed ourselves of the 
kindness of Robert A. Whidden, President of this organiza- 
tion, who writes a rather detailed and interesting description, 
some sentences of which are quoted: 


The ship sailing cards which we have here were done in varying num- 
bers of colors, some in 4 and some in 6 or 7. (These colors would be blue, 
red, green, white, black, yellow and brown.) For instance, the Western 
Belle card reproduced in your first brochure used gold ink, blue tint, 
red, blue, purple tint, and black and white. Others used gold, bronze 
and various colors and tints. For all cases the colors are made of 4-color 
line plate engravings. 


He goes on to explain an interesting and curious method of 
using patent leather in part of the process: 


The tint plates were made of patent leather or zinc and all orna- 
mentation was from stock rules, borders and ornaments. Back in those 
days, and for many years later, tint plates as used on these cards were 
made by the compositor—cut from patent leather and mounted on wood. 
One of our older compositors tells us that they used to save their old 
patent leather shoes and cut them up for this purpose. He also stated, 
and received no contradiction, that this work could not be done today. 


Igis curious that patent leather was so important in this 
confection and many of the old pumps discarded by our 
ancéstors were probably used in turning out these notices. 
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Next in importance, although not in existence today, was 
Watson’s Press of 45 Water Street, 21 Franklin Street or 
25 Doane Street. This was the usual name, but at one time 
the firm appeared as Watson & Clark of 69 Water Street, 
often merely using the word “Watson.” It is impossible to 
follow their sequence of names or locations, but by good 
fortune I was able to get some information from a friend. 
George Edwin Cole was one of the few persons who turned 
up with a collection of cards printed by this firm, also bring- 
ing the interesting information that his grandfather was 
foreman for Watson’s Press in Water Street about this time, 
1862. This firm usually did the printing for Page, Richard- 
son & Co., Nathaniel Winsor & Co., Glidden & Williams and 
Winsor’s Regular Line, their advertisements usually reading 
“Printing of every description.” Occasionally a small cut of 
Boston Harbor appeared in the lower left-hand corner. In 
this collection was found a card printed by the Watson Press 
announcing that the Insurance Office of Amos L. Wood of 
60 State Street was prepared to insure Fire and Marine 
risks. An attractive clipper occupies the top left corner. 
In later years this same Watson firm printed larger cards or 
posters for the Eastern Rail Road which carried the U. S. 
mails between Boston and Portland. Mr. Porter men- 
tions that George B. Watson carried on a very small printing 
business between the years 1864 and 1897. His cards were 
also printed in several colors and many of them were em- 
bellished with a wood-engraved design pertaining to the 
name of the vessel. The best of these engravings were made by 
S.S. Kilburn of Boston who was both an artist and engraver. 
He believes also that very few cards were lithographed. 

Another Boston printer was Fred Rogers who advertised 
himself as a “Steam Job Printer” of 150 Washington Street. 
He did much printing for Henry W. Peabody as did S. J. 
Parkhill. For Thayer & Peabody, Morrill of 22 Water Street 
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often acted. Mead’s Press of 91 Washington Street did 
printing for Lincoln’s Line. The names of J. R. Batchelder 
& Co., and Batchelder & Wood (both of 159 Washington 
Street) and Blair & Hallett are noticed occasionally on these 
notices, as also Morrill & Co. of 32 Water Street. Another 
company was the Lithographic Power Press of Boston, and 
occasionally the Commercial Printing House, 30 Kilby 
Street, did some work for Thos. F. Wells & Co. The former 
name appears very seldom on a few of Neal & Crownin- 
shield’s Australian Packet Linecards. Several of the Hawaiian 
Packet Line of clippers employed for their announcements 
William F. Harrison & Co. of 417 Clay Street in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The only two printers that Harry T. Peters mentions in 
his remarkable and instructive book entitled America on 
Stone are J. H. Bufford and the Endicott firm. The former, 
to quote Peters’ data, began business in New York in 1835, 
first at 152 Broadway and then at various offices in Nassau 
Street. In 1841 he moved to Boston and usually was sit- 
uated somewhere on Washington Street. He began under 
the excellent tutorage of William S. Pendleton of Boston. 
Peter speaks of this “house” as one of the major lithographic 
establishments of the period. One of his successful appren- 
tices was Winslow Homer. The firm survived in different 
forms until after 1900. Bufford’s view of the Hancock House 
and the five prints of Beacon Hill while the land was being 
excavated, and his whaling prints, are rare. Peters adds, 
“His work is almost invariably good.” 

The Endicotts go back to the year 1828, but at the time 
of the clipper ships the firm consisted of William and Francis, 
with offices at 59 Beekman Street in New York. Their 
advertisement read: “‘Lithography in all branches, executed 
in a superior manner at their old and well-known establish- 
ment,” etc., advertising, among other items, “every de- 
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scription of show card, plain or in colors . . . with improve- 
ments unsurpassed by any other house.”” Their pictures are 
detailed by Peters, but no mention is made of any sailing 
cards. To summarize their work, this author remarks that 
“They did everything and did it well.” 

Some printing offices were modest enough to omit their 
names altogether. 

As so many of these vessels went to San Francisco it might 
be allowable to add these stanzas: 


Oh, New York’s race track, where we stood, 
We bet on all they said was good. 

Our watch, our shoes and every rag, 

But lost our money on a bob-tail nag. 

Our money all gone we shipped to go 

Around Cape Horn, where strong winds blow. 
We’re bound for Cal-i-forn-i-o; 

For gold and banks of Sacramento, 


These few lines of poetry, written by Basil Lubbock, 
seem to fit in whenever tales of the sea are told: 


Ye bloods of the present day, 
To you I have nothing to say, 
Except ye are able, 

To splice a chain cable, 

And get a sheer hulk under way. 


APPENDIX 


This separate paragraph is devoted to the various agents in California 
and Australasia, as shown by the cards, and is added in the belief that it 
might be well to record these names in case anyone should be especially 
interested. 

San Francisco 
Stevens, Baker & Co. . . . +. For Winsor’s Regular Line 


Flint, Peabody & Co.| . . . . Henry W. Peabody & also 
Meader Lolor ‘ Glidden & Williams 
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W.T.Coleman&Co . . . . Henry W. Peabody & also 
Glidden & Williams 

a Ross Falconer & Co. 

John Rosenfeld (successor to 

George Howes & Co.). . . Sutton & Co. 

George Howes& Co. . . . tt Sutton & Co. & 
Wells & Emanuel 

Sutton & Beebe . . ... . Sutton & Co. 

De Witt Kittle& Co. . . . . Babcock, Cooley & Co. & 
Randolph M. Cooley 

Edw. Mott Robinson ... . H. B. Williams 

Crosby & Dibblee | . . . . . Cornelius Comstock & Co. 

Albert Dibblee ‘ & Comstock’s Clipper 

Dibblee & Hyde Line 

J.H. Coghill& Co. . . . . George D. Sutton’s 
Clipper Line 

Williams, Dimond & Co. . . . Dearborn & Co.’s 
California Line 

Osborn, Cushing & Co. . 68 Brooks’ Australian Line 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide—M. Marwood & Co. . For Mailer, Lord & Quereau 
Melbourne—Wilkinson Brother & Co. Samuel Stevens & Co. 
Samuel Brooks’ Australian 


Line & Brooks’ Australian 
Commercial Line 
Maguire& Co. . . Thayer & Peabody 
Mailler, Lord & Quereau 
Wills Holden & Co. . Lincoln, Wing & Co. 
Moore, Hawthorn & Co. R. W. Forbes & Co. 
Sydney—Wilkinson Bros. & Co. . Neal & Crowninshield 
Dunedin, N. Z.—Bates, Sise & Co. Neal & Crowninshield 
Henry W. Peabody & Co. employed as agents the following consignees: 
Adelaide, Australia . . . . . . Philip Santo 
Brisbane, Australia . . . . . . Alfred Shaw & Co. 
Melbourne, Australia . . . . . Newell & Co. 


Sydney, Australia . . . . . . Scott, Henderson & Co. 
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Dunedin, New Zealand . . . . Bates, Sise & Co. 
London, England. . . . . . . Rogers, Gunn & Co. 
Newcastle, England . . . . . . James & Alex. Brown 
Hong Kong .... Russell & Co. 


The following persons have been of great assistance to me in the preparation of this 
article: 

Harry Ammon, Miss Dorothy C. Barck, Phil. K. Bekeart, Dr. Otto L. Bettmann, 
Clarence S. Brigham, James L. Bruce, Dexter H. Chamberlain, Carl C. Cutler, Everett M. 
Dickinson, Benjamin F. Dillingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Downs, Dr. R. L. Emerson, Ralph M. 
Eastman, James W. Foster, Robert C. Gooch, Segur Gulbransen, Joseph R. Hamlen, 
Richard E. Hanson, Thomas B. Heffer, John J. Herzog, R. F. Holder, Dr. E. Morris 
Humphery, Joseph Henry Jackson, L. W. Jenkins, Miss Helena Mills John, Willard 
Emerson Keyes, Fred W. Kost, George R. Leggett, John A. Magoon, Kenneth S. Magoonl 
Thomas B. McAdams, M. H. McPherson, C. G. Michalis, Leonard A. Monzert, Samue, 
Eliot Morison, William J. Parkyns, Stephen W. Phillips, Herbert Gleason Porter, George 
L. Radcliffe, Paul North Rice, Stephen T. Riley, Miss Katherine G. Rogers, Abe Schoen- 
feld, Mrs. Violet A. Silverman, F. G. Singleton, Louis Tiemann, Robert A. Whidden, R. 
N. Williams, 2nd, F. J. Williamson and Sir Evelyn Wrench. 
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Eighteenth Century Medicine in America 


BY RICHARD H. SHRYOCK 


NE sometimes wishes that the history of our early 

medicine had been recorded by the patients, rather 
than by physicians or other learned gentlemen. Those who 
were ill in Colonial days underwent stern experiences. They 
were first exposed to the pharmacopeia—no mean hazard in 
itself. Dr. Holmes later described this situation by observing 
that: 

The mines have been emptied of their cankering minerals, the vegeta- 
ble kingdom robbed of all its noxious growths, the entrails of animals 
taxed for their impurities . . . and all the inconceivable abominations 
thus obtained thrust down the throats of human beings. 


In combination with such dosings, the Colonial patient 
was subjected to the age-old depletion procedures—bleeding, 
sweating, and the like. If all this was of small avail, there was 
no telling what bizarre expedients might be employed. 
Cotton Mather, in writing to Dr. John Woodward of the 
Royal Society in 1724, reported the following case history: 


The wife of Joseph Meader . . . had long been afflicted with that 
miserable Distemper known as the twisting of the guts. Her physician 
advised her to swallow a couple of Leaden Bullets; upon which after 
some time, her Pain was abated and the use of her Limbs returned to 


her. 

But, added Mather, “‘attempts to swallow Bullets have not 
always terminated so well.”’ He recalled a case in which the 
bullet entered the lung, and added sagely enough: “From 
which and from other unhappy Experiments, I think, I 
should endure abundant, before I tried such a remedy.” 
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Upon first encountering such practice, one wonders how 
our ancestors of only two centuries ago could have submitted 
to it. Of course, they wanted to believe that it was “good 
for what ailed them;” and this faith was often sustained by 
recovery—by the post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy. But to the 
modern reader, there seems at first glance no rhyme or 
reason in that complex thing which was eighteenth century 
medicine. 

First glances are superficial, however, and it is well to look 
into the matter with more care. Upon further examination, 
this medicine will be found worthy of some respect; not only 
as a part of the culture of the times, but because it was ina 
real sense the precursor of present science. It was in the 
eighteenth century that the foundations of modern medicine 
were established; and if American medicine illustrates only 
the difficulties experienced in laying these foundations, it is 
still a part of the larger story. 

In discussing early American medicine, one must keep in 
mind (1) the nature of European medicine during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the means by which this 
was transmitted to the Colonies, and (2) the social and in- 
tellectual circumstances in America which impinged upon 
medicine once it was established here. For the sake of clarity, 
the analysis may be broken down into the conventional cate- 
gories of the history of the public health, of professional 
institutions, of science, and—last but not least—of medical 
practice. 

The public health in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
England was nothing to boast of from the modern viewpoint. 
We all know that the country was ravaged by serious epi- 
demics, notably of smallpox and of the plague. It is a truism 
that death rates were relatively high and life expectancy at 
birth correspondingly low. One aspect of the transit of 
Europeans to America which is not usually exphasized, is 
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the fact that they brought with them all their more or less 
domesticated diseases. Once on this side, moreover, they 
engaged in a free exchange of their infections with those of 
the Indians and Negroes; with the result that America served 
as a melting pot for afflictions heretofore peculiar to three 
separate continents. This fact helps to explain the toll taken 
by epidemic diseases among the Colonial populations of all 
three races. The Indians suffered most; so much so, indeed, 
that their resulting mortality probably made easier the 
European occupation of our North American seaboard. 

Since few specific diseases were recognized prior to 1800, 
it is difficult to identify those which harassed the Colonies 
before that time. The evidence indicates, however, that 
malaria and the usual respiratory and intestinal infections 
were responsible for most of the tragic reports in Colonial 
sources. The most feared epidemics were those of smallpox 
and diphtheria (European in origin) and of yellow fever 
(probably of African origin). Why plague failed to make the 
Atlantic passage is not clear. There were also serious endemic 
conditions of a non-infectious character, such as scurvy—a 
reminder of the dietary deficiences of our ancestors. 

Threatened by ever-present illness, Europeans turned for 
protection to their folk medicine, to physicians, and to the 
major institutions of Church and State. Certain of these 
protective patterns do not concern us here, but it should not 
be forgotten what a role they played in the actual practice of 
the masses. In the ordinary vicissitudes of illness, the 
Colonial as well as the English family looked to its folk lore; 
which involved a blend of home remedies, astrology and 
other occult practices, and (in America) of notions taken over 
from Indian “‘medicine men.” They also turned to prayer; a 
practice which, in one’s more cynical moments, might be 
termed theological prophylaxis and therapy. Yet, apart 
from the human sympathy which may be accorded this 
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behavior, who can be sure that their faith—whatever its 
rewards—did not at least have some of the merits now as- 
cribed to psychosomatic medicine? 

Governments, in their effort to protect the public health, 
were handicapped by the state of contemporary medical 
science. Since epidemics occasioned the chief fear, it was 
against them that officials took action. Medicine had in- 
herited two theories as to the transmission of epidemics: 
(1) that these were carried by airs, waters, and food and 
therefore called for sanitary controls; and (2) that they were 
transmitted by contagion and therefore indicated isolation, 
notification, and the destruction of animals. Orthodox 
medicine tended to uphold the classical emphasis upon 
sanitation, which was revived during the Renaissance and 
led in Elizabethan England to the adoption of a respectable 
sanitary code. ‘This was reflected in Colonial towns by 
sporadic efforts at street cleaning, inspection of foods, and 
the like. 

Popular feeling, however, leaned towards the medieval 
contagion theory and was reinforced between 1650 and 1750 
by experience with plague and with smallpox. As a result, 
governments introduced port quarantines, isolated homes, 
ordered the destruction of animals during epidemics, 
established pesthouses, and so on. All of these practices were 
resorted to in Colonial towns, which sometimes even en- 
forced quarantines against neighboring communities. 

Town and county authorities in the Colonies also had to 
assume, against the background of the Elizabethan poor 
laws, responsibility for sick paupers. Various devices, such 
as outdoor financial relief or boarding out with the lowest 
bidders, were employed. The insane were the most trouble- 
some problem here. Boston provided indoor relief in the 
form of an almshouse as early as 1665; and in 1732 the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse set up an infirmary which in theory 
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provided “state medicine” to the poor. In practice, how- 
ever, the care given in this and other early institutions was 
merely custodial in nature. The same was true of the sick 
who were isolated in town pesthouses. 

Since the main defense against disease was resort to 
private medical practitioners, governments had long been 
looked to in Europe for some control over this professional 
personnel. The authorities, in turn, sought the advice of 
professional organizations in matters of education and 
licensure. In the England of 1700, the London College of 
Physicians was authorized to control licensing. This elite 
body limited its certification to the graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and so never approved enough men to meet the 
needs of a tenth of the population. The consequent vacuum 
was partly filled by licentiates of the apothecaries guild, and 
by the 1700’s apothecaries made up the ranks of ordinary 
practitioners. Surgeons, overseen by the Surgeon’s Guild, 
were viewed as an inferior group in comparison with the 
licensed physicians. Since there was no real interfevence with 
all sorts of irregulars and quacks, these various forms of 
licensing meant little in practice. 

Hence it is not strange that, in the distant Colonies, 
governmental control over medical practice almost dis- 
appeared. There were occasional acts which reflected the 
tradition of licensing; for example, the Massachusetts law 
of 1649 which limited practice to those approved by “such as 
are skillful in the same art,” or by “at least some of the 
wisest and gravest then present.” In the nature of the case, 
such regulation was vague and ineffective. Most Colonial 
legislation or court action concerning physicians related to 
the size of fees rather than to the quality of service. 

Some English physicians, including a few university men, 
came to the Colonies in the 1600’s, and introduced the rudi- 
ments of respectable practice. Thereafter, the more ambi- 
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tious students “read medicine” (which was all that was 
done in the English universities) and apprenticed them- 
selves to older practitioners. Others, who had a flair for the 
art or were inspired by selfish motives, simply launched 
themselves into practice. Not until after 1700, did any 
number of provincials go abroad for formal training. All 
degrees of reliability were thereafter represented in the 
Colonial setting; from that of men holding the M.D. from 
Leyden or Edinburgh, down to the pretense of the most 
outrageous quacks. 

The concept of licensing was never entirely forgotten, 
and there is evidence that it eventually attracted some 
support. During the 1760’s, New York became the first 
province to set up a council to license physicians—a body 
which, incidentally, contained no member of the profession. 
There is no evidence, however that, this effort—or that of a 
number of other states during the ensuing half century— 
was really effective. The general state of things was out- 
lined in the remarks of a New York critic who declared, 
just before the Revolution, that: 

Few physicians among us are eminent for their skill. Quacks abound 
like locusts in Egypt. . . . This is the less to be wondered at, as the pro- 
fession is under no kind of regulation. .. . Any man at his pleasure sets 


up for physician, apothecary, and chirurgeon. No candidates are either 
examined or licensed, or even sworn to fair practice. 


Against this background, occasional practice by clergy- 
men was not surprising and probably had its merits. Min- 
isters were frequently the only ones who could “read medi- 
cine,” since before 1700 the greater part of the literature was 
in Latin. Clerical practice survived incidentally in rural 
areas well into the eighteenth century—as it did also in 
England—and traces can be found as late as 1850. Rural 
conditions in the Colonies also had the effect of imposing all 
functions upon the general practitioner, so that English 
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distinctions between physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries 
disappeared. 

The lack of a well-trained and licensed profession in the 
Colonies is usually ascribed to isolation and primitive sur- 
roundings. But it must be recalled that English conditions 
were little if any better. One may therefore attribute the 
situation in some degree to a lack of respect for medical 
learning. It was only in large towns that a European degree 
became an asset after 1700, and it was in these centers that 
ambitious doctors founded medical institutions both to aid 
practice and to improve their own status. Philadelphia 
affords an excellent illustration of these developments be- 
tween 1750 and 1800; where in imitation of London prece- 
dents, leading physicians established the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, the first native medical school, and the College of 
Physicians. Patronized by prosperous families, these men 
acquired wealth and so commanded respect for their social 
position as well as for their professional standing. 

This was not the equivalent, however, of awe for medical 
learning. The impulse behind the founding of the first 
hospitals was not primarily a desire to bring medical science 
to the masses—this, such as it was, could be secured at 
home. Men sought rather to provide decent care of the poor 
in terms of charity and of humanitarianism. The truth is 
that the medical science of the time was unable to guide 
practice into any more effective channels than those fol- 
lowed by any clever empiric. Exceptions need to be made 
only in the cases of surgery and of obstetrics. The learned 
physician was actually more dangerous to his patients in 
some ways than was the self-trained man. In view of these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the masses saw little 
difference between doctors of one sort or another. 

What, then, was the nature of this eighteenth-century 
medicine which reached Americans through Latin and Eng- 
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lish texts, through the Transactions of the Royal Society 
and the early British medical journals, and through direct 
training in European schools? There is no more complex 
period in the history of medicine: it may be interpreted, with 
equal regard to the sources, as an era of lingering medieval- 
ism or as an epoch of progress. Perhaps we may char- 
acterize the century, as historians are apt to do with any 
confusing interval, as an era of transition. 

In many respects eighteenth-century medicine was far 
removed from the medieval. Metaphysical perspectives 
had been discarded, and occult elements had largely dis- 
appeared from practice. Although Hippocrates and Galen 
were cited by physicians, this was because the classic liter- 
ature still had something to offer; and there was no longer 
much veneration for authority as such. The respect for 
original observations which had been inculcated by Bacon 
was further encouraged by British philosophic empiricism 
associated with Locke and later with Hume. Precept was 
closely associated with achievement; the record of eight- 
eenth-century medical investigations was no trivial one. 
Without reviewing all the various lines of development, let 
me call attention to one major trend in research which was to 
lay the foundation for medical science as we now know it. 

It is often said that the revival of the Greek anatomic 
tradition during the Renaissance was the starting point of 
modern medicine. Actually, it was the combination of this 
revival with the introduction of new methods of observa- 
tion (not, themselves, primarily of classical origin) which made 
all later progress possible. I refer to experimentation, to the 
use of instruments for aiding the senses, and to quantitative 
procedures. It is unnecessary to labor the value of experi- 
mentation and of measurements in the physiologic research 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One need only 
recall Harvey and Haller in this connection. 
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There was little concern about physiologic experimenta- 
tion in America until Rush encouraged it for a brief time 
among his students during the early national period. 
Sporadic interest in experimenting in other fields hac 
appeared earlier than this, however, as in the chemistry of 
Winthrop the Younger or the immunology of Boylston and 
Cotton Mather. The latter, moreover—whom I would 
seriously suggest was the first significant figure in American 
medicine—employed quantitative procedures in demonstrat- 
ing the value of inoculation. His figures became a part of the 
data on which was based the later development of the 
calculus of probabilities. 

Immunology, however, was largely empirical at this 
stage and was tangential to the major trend in research. 
This was the continued study of anatomy, a knowledge of 
which was essential to physiology. But quite apart from this, 
anatomic investigations revolutionzed the concepts of 
pathology and with these the whole approach to problems 
of disease. Here one should recall that, along with a sound 
tradition in anatomy, the moderns had inherited from 
Greece a speculative pathology in which illness was ascribed 
either to impurities in the body fluids (the humoral theory) or 
to conditions of tension in the vascular and nervous systems. 

This type of pathology involved little recognition of 
distinctions between different forms of illness. Although a 
number of distinct diseases had long been known because 
of their obviously peculiar symptoms (skin infections, 
“consumption,” gout, and so on), most forms of illness were 
not recognized as specific and were treated as involving only 
a state of the body “system.” The chief concern was to find 
cures for these generalized conditions. The humoral theory 
indicated the common depletion procedures (bleeding, 
sweating); while the tension thesis called for the use of stim- 
ulants and narcotics. The therapy of both schools was rein- 
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forced by the employment of the traditional pharmacology— 
an accumulation in which a little sense was imbedded in a 
great mass of nonsense. Although there was much talk of 
the effect of each drug or concoction upon the humors or 
upon tension, most of these materials were actually of 
empirical origin and their employment was simply added to 
depletion procedures for good measure. 

This sort of therapy was followed in the Colonies as in 
Europe, and it was not only ineffective but involved real 
danger. The more enthusiastic a practitioner was about his 
pathologic theory, the more was he apt to carry it to logical 
extremes in heroic practice. Lacking a concept of specific 
diseases, practitioners could not even recognize the few 
specifics which had been stumbled upon. Because cinchona 
bark clearly aided in some fevers, it was tried in all. Where- 
upon some physicians decided «hat, since it was supposed 
to be good for everything, it was really good for nothing. 

The speculative pathology not only confused ordinary 
therapy, but also blocked any development of major surgery. 
If illness was located in impure body fluids, there was little 
that surgery could do in the nature of the case. After all, 
one cannot operate on the blood. Hence surgery remained 
until after 1800 a matter of superficial emergency measures, 
such as amputations and the treatment of fractures. Yet the 
knowledge of anatomy and the instruments necessary to 
major surgery were available long before this time. 

There was no way out of this maze until pathology could 
be made a natural science. Instead of inquiring what would 
cure diseases, men must first learn what the diseases were. 
For only when distinct forms of illness were identified, could 
one look for their specific causal factors—which would in 
turn provide clues for their specific cures. Yet the hope of 
finding immediate remedies was a natural one: it was shared 
alike by suffering patients and by busy doctors. At this 
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point one encounters an important social influence. The 
only men who investigated disease were practitioners: there 
were no scientists who, as in astronomy, could give them- 
selves primarily to research. And just because they were 
practitioners, physicians who attempted investigations were 
pressed for time and asked the wrong questions of Nature. 

Fortunately, however, a few medical men of the seven- 
teenth century realized—for reasons not entirely clear— 
that diseases must be discovered before rational cures could 
be found. Sydenham, for example, gave an impetus to the 
study of diseases as such. Unfortunately, these at first could 
be identified only by symptoms (as we still do with the 
common cold), and symptoms were endlessly confusing. 
Here, at last, the anatomic tradition began to bring order 
out of chaos. For the study of normal anatomy led, by 
internal logic, to the investigation of pathologic anatomy. 
And by 1760, Morgagni of Padua made it clear that this 
structural, localized pathology—correlated with symp- 
toms—would yield an identification of specific conditions. 
Observations made at autopsies, correlated with the ante- 
mortem, bedside data, began to break down such vague, 
symptomatic notions as “inflammations of the chest” into 
the specific concepts of bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, and 
soon. Eventually, these distinctions made possible a search 
for distinct causal factors: a line of development which was 
successfully exploited by medical bacteriology during the 
ensuing century. 

The significance of research in pathologic anatomy seems 
never to have been realized in eighteenth-century America. 
The ideas behind it were doubtless noted in the Colonies 
by a few individuals who read European works; indeed, the 
matter was in part explained by Dr. Thomas Bond in a 
famous lecture at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1766. But 
the occasional autopsies performed in American towns re- 
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flected only a fear of foul play or a medieval-like curiosity 
about things in general. Language barriers may have had 
something to do with the prevailing indifference to Mor- 
gagni’s work. Perhaps, also, the pragmatic outlook of 
Americans played a role: pathologic anatomy offered no 
immediate aid to practice. The busy American doctor 
wanted therapeutic short-cuts, and had no time for a medi- 
tation on the circumstances of death. 

Meantime, even before pathology began to identify 
diseases, there was some speculation as to the causal factors 
(etiology) of such conditions as were recognized. Here the 
Greek tradition ascribed much illness to poisons or miasms 
circulating in the air—the theory upon which their sanita- 
tion was predicated. But a new instrument of observation— 
the microscope—had introduced observers after 1660 to the 
world of the animalculae. A few men suspected that these 
little “insects,” gaining access to the body, might be the 
causes of disease. The theory could not be proved in the 
1700’s, not only because microscopes were imperfect but also 
because the diseases which would have been checked in this 
connection were not yet clearly recognized. But speculation 
and attempted demonstration had meaning: they kept the 
idea alive until it could be made workable, and occasionally 
suggested a rational approach to practice. 

Did this promising “germ theory” reach the American 
Colonies? Until recently, we would have doubted it. As 
far as I know, no prominent physicians so much as men- 
tioned it in the eighteenth century. It is therefore surprising 
to find that the whole animalcular theory was calmly ac- 
cepted by none other than Cotton Mather as early as 1723. 
I am indebted to my student, Mr. O. T. Beall, for this knowl- 
edge of Mather’s views;! as contained in the latter’s un- 
published manuscript, The Angel of Bethesda, which was 


1 Mr. Beall plans to proceed with a thorough study of Mather’s medicine. 
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kindly made available by the American Antiquarian Society. 
Mather, to be sure, combined this new concept with much of 
the old speculative pathology. But he viewed the animalcu- 
lar hypothesis as a most promising one; and, in addition, had 
some notion of its implications for medical practice. Inci- 
dentally, the Ange/l—rarely noticed heretofore by medical 
historians—seems to have been the first systematic treatise 
on medicine ever prepared in this country. 

Several questions immediately occur. Why was this 
pioneer American work never published? Failing publica- 
tion, did it exert any influence? And why was it a theologian 
and historian, rather than a physician, who prepared this 
study and who accepted a new theory of etiology a full 
century before any medical men seem to have done so? 

The failure of Americans to participate in the investiga- 
tion of either pathologic anatomy or the “germ theory” 
simply reflected their indifference to medical research in 
general. There were a few notable exceptions, such as the 
experiments in immunology at Boston with which Mather 
was associated. But it is remarkable how seldom original 
studies were undertaken, even by the faculties of the first 
medical schools. Benjamin Rush lost his interest in experi- 
mental physiology and chemistry, after having picked it up 
at Edinburgh. Dr. John Morgan, of the College of Phila- 
delphia, visited Morgagni at Padua but was not inspired to 
attempt pathologic studies. Indeed the only American who 
made serious contributions in pathology, William Charles 
Wells of Charleston, did his work after fleeing to London as a 
loyalist. He shares with Franklin and Benjamin Thompson 
the top honors in Anglo-American science, and was in my 
opinion as versatile as either of the other two in scientific 
matters. Not only did Wells do basic work in physics and in 
medicine, but in an odd moment he tossed off the first known 
presentation of the Darwinian theory of biologic evolution. 
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The very fact that these leaders all worked for years in 
London, suggests that the European center provided stimuli 
which were rarely present in the American setting. There is 
no need to explain this contrast here, so far as science in 
general is concerned, other than to say that it was not simply 
the result of pioneer conditions on this side. The explana- 
tion is more complex than that. But it is, in any case, a 
mistake to confuse professional progress in eighteenth- 
century American medicine—which certainly took place— 
with scientific advances. Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia could boast by 1790 of medical institutions com- 
parable to those of London, but no such research was under 
way in them as was being cultivated in the metropolis. 

Although Americans rarely participated in research, they 
had no difficulty in becoming involved in the confusions and 
uncertainties of the medical science of that era. This is the 
other side of the eighteenth-century story. The traditional 
controversy in speculative pathology related to the humoral 
versus the tension theory. The influence of Boerhaave at 
Leyden at first encouraged the humoral tradition among 
Americans; but Rush later revived the tension theory with 
vigor. In therapy, men had long been divided between those 
who advocated leaving cures to Nature and those who de- 
manded interference with Nature. The Dutch influence 
early in the century promoted some reliance on Nature and 
correspondingly mild treatments; while Rush and his fol- 
lowers later came to distrust Nature and to demand heroic 
treatments. From the present viewpoint, American therapy 
thus went from bad to worse between 1750 and 1800. 

A disconcerting phenomenon of this age was the manner 
in which objective advances in physical science seemed only 
to revive and complicate speculation in medicine. Thus 
Newtonian physics, which had systematized dynamics and 
astronomy, encouraged physicians to go and do likewise 
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in physics. But the only “systems” they could find were the 
revived pathologic speculations, which represented so many 
short-cuts across fields of yet unrecognized complexity. The 
prestige of Newton’s physics also encouraged some to urge 
that all medical problems could be solved by mathematical 
or physical approaches. This iatro-mathematics had Ameri- 
can advocates in Mather‘(interesting, in a theologian) and 
in Cadwallader Colden of New York. Mather, who de- 
nounced uncertainties and disagreements in medicine as 
roundly as would Jefferson nearly a century later, urged that 
the causes and cures of diseases be sought “‘mathematically” 
by a study of the “Laws of Matter and Motion.” While there 
was a sound instinct in this advocacy of quantitative proce- 
dure, it was of little help at the time; and meanwhile it in- 
volved a debate with those who held that biologic phenonema 
were too complex for quantification. 

Related to this issue was the controversy between the 
vitalists and the mechanists; for the vitalists were inclined 
to minimize quantitative methods, and the mechanists to 
favor them. The most active center of the debate was at 
the University of Halle (1694), where Stahl was the cham- 
pion of the vitalistic “sensitive soul,” and Hoffmann the ad- 
vocate of a mechanistic conception of the body. Actual 
research on nervous mechanisms (promising in themselves) 
only encouraged Hoffman to ascribe illness to tensions—in 
other words, to revive this ancient type of pathologic theory. 
Hoffmann influenced Cullen at Edinburgh, whence Rush 
brought the thesis to Philadelphia after 1765. The latter 
subsequently elaborated it into the most popular and also 
most dangerous “system” in America. In order to overcome 
tension, he urged that a patient sometimes should be relieved 
of three-fourths of all the blood in his body! 

Here, again, we have what was in a sense retrogression. 
It will be noted that German influence on American medi- 
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cine was largely indirect; although a few German doctors 
came to the Colonies, and various Americans read German 
works either in Latin or in the vernacular. Only Pennsy]l- 
vania was directly influenced by German theory or practice. 
This is well illustrated in the person of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. Trained at Halle in the days of Stahl and Hoff- 
mann, Muhlenberg avoided extreme support of either of 
their theories; though his emphasis upon psycho-somatic 
relationships suggests the impact of Stahl’s vitalism on his 
thought. Coming to America in order to organize the 
Lutheran churches, the German leader found time to prac- 
tice medicine on a considerable scale—employing the 
remedies of Halle in combination with religious exhortation. 


His approach was different from that of earlier clerical 


physicians, however, since his university training had intro- 
duced him to the spirit of the 4ufklarung. He rejected crude 
empiricism and the occult, and practiced only in the absence 
of those whom he considered as qualified physicians." 

A final illustration of the way in which sound investiga- 
tions often confused medical thought before 1800, is afforded 
by Rush’s advocacy of a tension pathology. It was actually 
the early effort to identify specific diseases—so desirable in 
itself—which led him to revert to this ancient speculation va 
Hoffmann and Cullen. For early identification, as noted, was 
based upon symptoms alone; and these—with their innu- 
merable combinations—had led by the 1780’s to lists of over 
1500 so-called diseases. Rush decided that order could be 
restored here only by reverting to the other extreme, in 
holding that there really was only one disease; that is, an 
all-pervading hypertension in the vascular system. He 
failed, as did his compatriots, to see that there was a middle 
way out of the maze—the correlation of symptoms with 
pathologic findings which has been mentioned. 


1 IT am indebted to my student, the Rev. Mr. W. E. Fisher, for this data on Muhlenberg. 
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Various other examples of the medical confusion caused by 
even valid research could be cited; for example, the contro- 
versy over the relative values of acids and of alkalies as drugs, 
which was occasioned by studies in chemistry. The truth 
is that medicine, as already suggested, was unable to use 
effectively the scientific developments in physics, biology, 
and chemistry—or the improved methods which made these 
possible—until it had first discovered with what it was deal- 
ing. Its primary subject was human illness, and this was a 
far more complex phenomenon than were those handled by 
the physical disciplines. All biologic sciences must first go 
through a taxonomic stage, since their data must be put in 
order before they can be employed in research on an analytic 
level. In botany, this was a matter of identifying and classi- 
fying species; in medicine, it involved discovering the 
diseases. Prior to this, physicians could only accept unveri- 
fied theories; yet on these theories they based a practice 
which affected the very lives of the entire population. 

Notice that it was again a social factor—the fact that 
patients could not wait for a sound science—which made it 
impossible to pursue the internal logic of medicine in an 
orderly manner. Botanists could postpone theories about 
the origin of species until a large number of these had been 
found; but physicians must have their pathologic theories at 
once if they were to attain any rational approach to practice. 
Under these circumstances, objective studies in physical 
science or even in special branches of medicine only enliv- 
ened speculation. This was the general picture of American 
medicine in the eighteenth century. Fortunately, amidst 
all this confusion, a few Europeans continued the pathologic 
studies which eventually provided medicine with a sound 
taxonomy. Such research was on the right track by the end 
of the eighteenth century; but few physicians—and practi- 
cally no Americans—were even aware of this. 
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We should not be too severe, in retrospect, in judging the 
Americans on this score. All of them were immersed in 
practice and were handicapped, in addition, by the demand 
for immediate, practical results which has been noted. Per- 
haps we should recall the better practitioners as men who 
were at least devoted to their patients and to their art, and 
who—in the larger towns—labored successfully to improve 
the status of their guild. These achievements would prove 
of value even to future science; since when European re- 
search was later imported to these shores, it was essential to 
have here a profession capable of making the most of it. 
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Index 


A. 

Abingdon, Mass., 23. 

Acadia, ship, 254, 258. 

Account of the Slavery of Friends, 108 n. 

Ackerman & Co., engravers, 232. 

Adams, Arthur, present, 1, 161; gift, 184. 

Adams, Frank L., Co., 3. 

Adams, Frederick B., Jr., elected a mem- 
ber, 163. 

Adams, James T., death noticed, 168; 
obituary, 170. 

Adams, Pres. John, 31-2, 62. 

Adams, Samuel, Revolutionary statesman, 
20, 26, 33, 36, 38, 43-5, 48, 51, 62-3, 70. 

Adams, Samuel H., gift, 154. 

Adams, William Taylor, 215. 

Adams Express Co., 256. 

Addington, Isaac (d. 1714/5), 84. 

Advertising cards, exhibit, 164, 169; paper, 
“The Story of Clipper Ship Sailing 
Cards,” by A. Forbes, 225-74. 

Agate, ship, 250. 

Aikman, William, printer, 213. 

Akbar, ship, 230, 239. 

Alabama, ship, 261. 

Aldrich, Walker & Co., merchants, 265. 

Alexander, ship, 239. 

Alleghanean, ship, 250. 

Allen, George S., estate, 249, 251. 

Allinson, Samuel, lawyer, 105 n. 

Allinson, Samuel, Jr., 90 n. 

Amelia, Story of the Innocent, 209. 

America, ship, 236, 251. 

American Antiquarian Society, officers and 
members, ix-xxvi; meetings and members 
present, 1, 161; new members, 2, 163; 
election of officers, 162; entertained, 2, 
165; Council Reports, 3, 166; tributes to 
deceased members, 6, 168, and obitu- 
aries, 8, 170; interior of building painted, 
3; acoustics, 3; reception, 4; new stack, 
5, 7, 166; microfilm service, 5, 206; closed 
on Saturdays, 6; tapestries, 4, 166-7; 
gifts, 6, 167-9, 184-5, 199-200, 213-6, 
220; exhibits, 164; appeal, 168; contrib. 
of over $500, 199; accessions, 207-24; 
priority for book purchase, 223-4. 


American Bibliography, continuation of, 
206. 

American Defence of the Christian Golden 
Rule, 2, 89-160. 

Ammon, Harry, 274. 

Amy Turner, packet, 237. 

Anabaptists, 130, 158. 

Andrew Jackson, ship, 234, 239, 246. 

Angel of Bethesda, 286-7. 

Anglo Saxon, ship, 250. 

Annals of Salem, 76. 

Annan, W. C., & Co., merchants, 255, 263-4. 

Anne, ship, 252. 

Annotations on the Bible, 109. 

Antiques, magazine, 227, 230. 

Antislavery, paper, “John Hepburn and 
His Book Against Slavery, 1715,” by 
H. J. Cadbury, 89-160. 

Apollo Belvedere, ship, 239. 

Apology for the True Christian Divinity, 92, 
110. 

Appleton, Nathaniel, of Boston, 47. 

Arabia, ship, 247. 

Archer, ship, 234, 255. 

Arithmetic (1812), acquired, 211. 

Askill, James, & Co., merchants, 266. 

Athenian Oracle, 90 n., 109, 116, 140. 

Atmosphere, ship, 254. 

Atwood, Rollin S., 176. 

Atwood, Thomas G., 174. 

Atwood, Mrs. Thomas G. (Adalaide 
Richards), 174. 

Atwood, Wallace W., death noticed, 168; 
obituary, 174. 

Atwood, Wallace W., Jr., 176. 

Atwood, Mrs. Wallace W. (Harriet T. 
Bradley), 176. 

Audubon, ship, 256. 

Australasian Packet Line, 244, 250, 266. 

Australian Commercial Packet Line, 244, 
262, 265-6, 273. 

Australian Pioneer Line 266. 


B. 


Babb, James T., present, 162. 
Babcock, Stephen B., & Co., merchants, 


264. 


| | 
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Babcock & Cooley, merchants, 265. 

Babcock, Cooley & Co., merchants, 249- 
51, 263-4, 273. 

Bacon, Daniel C., shipbuilder, 255. 

Bacon, Francis, philosopher, 282. 

Bacon, John (d. 1820), 44. 

Bacon & Co., printers, 268. 

Bail, Hamilton Y., present, 1; on com- 
mittee, 2. 

Bank of New South Wales, 238. 

Barbadoes Museum, 107 n. 

Barber, Nathaniel, grand juror, 47. 

Barck, Dorothy C., 228, 274. 

Barclay, Robert (d. 1690), 91-2, 110, 134. 

Barton, George Sumner, Vice-president, 
present, 161; reelected, 162; on Building 
Committee, 166; gift, 184, 199. 

Bass, Henry (fl. 1771), 47. 

Bass, William (fl. 1769), 222. 

Batchelder, Joseph B., printer, 271. 

Batchelder & Wood, printers, 271. 

Bates, Sise & Co., shipping agents, 273-4. 

Bayley, Edward B., 237. 

Baynes, James, & Co., merchants, 263. 

Baynes, Paul, author, 106. 

Beall, O. T., 286. 

Beehive, 90 n. 

Bekeart, Philip K., 229, 274. 

Belle of the Sea, ship, 238. 

Belvedere, ship, 249. 

Benezet, Anthony, 104. 

Bengal, ship, 230, 235, 239, 259. 

Bernard, Sir Francis, 13-4, 24-5, 46, 62-3, 
66. 


Bettmann, Otto L., 274. 

Binder-Johnson, Hildegard, 111 n. 

Bindings, Renaissance, 180. 

Bingham, Hon. Hiram, 214. 

Bingham & Reynolds, merchants, 264-5. 

Black Hawk, ship, 235, 239. 

Blackstone, Sir William, 57. 

Blackwell, Gov. John, 85. 

Blair & Hallett, printers, 271. 

Blakeslee, George H., Councillor, 162; gift, 
184. 

Bligh, William, author, 213. 

Boardman, William (fl. 1771), 47. 

Boerhaave, Dr. Herman, 288. 

Bohemian Club, San Francisco, 228-9. 

Bollan, William, Province agent, 14. 

Bond, Dr. Thomas, 285. 

Book Club of California, 228-9. 


Bookplates, exhibit, 164, 169. 

Booksellers’ labels, exhibit, 164. 

Booth, George F., present, 161; gift, 184, 
199. 

Bortman, Mark, gift, 220. 

Boston, Mass., smallpox, 80; fires, 81. 

Boston & Charlestown Steam Ship Line, 
237. 

Boston Light, ship, 235, 239. 

Boston Massacre, 18-21, 31-4. 

Boston Public Library, 89, 94, 103. 

Bostonian, ship, 239, 254. 

Bostonian Society, 226, 232, 241, 254, 257, 
262. 

Bounty, Na s+ of the Mutiny on Ship, 
213. 

Bowdoin, James (d. 1790), 21, 24-6, 62, 66, 
68-9, 71. 

Bowen, Penuel (d. 1788), 44. 

Bowen, Richard LeB., present, 1; gift, 184, 
199. 

Bowers, Jerathmeel, representative, 47. 

Bownas, Rev. Samuel, 99. 

Boylston, Dr. Zabdiel, 283. 

B. P. Cheney, ship, 239. 

Bradford, William, Pilgrim father, 252. 

Bradford, William (d. 1752), printer, 84-5, 
104, 106 n. 

Bradshaw & Co., merchants, 263. 

Brainard, Morgan B., gift, 184. 

Brattle, William (d. 1776), 71. 

Brewer, C., & Co., merchants, 237, 264. 

Bridenbaugh, Carl, gift, 184. 

Briggs & Bro., ship-builders, 235. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, present, 1, 
161; Council Reports, 3, 166; Sec. for 
Foreign and Dom. Corres., 163; obit- 
uaries of M. Savage, 9, W. W. Atwood, 
174; cited, 77-8, 223, 274; on Building 
Com., 166; gift, 184, 199. 

British Information Services, 259. 

British Museum, 89, 102. 

Brockway & Baker, merchants, 250, 264. 

Brooks, Charles W., & Co., merchants, 265. 

Brooks, Henry C., & Co., merchants, 251, 
254, 262, 267. 

Brooks, Samuel, Australian Packet Line, 
273. 

Brooks’ Australian Commercial Line, 273. 

Brooks’ Australian Packet Line, 273. 

Brown, Alexander, shipping agent, 274. 

Brown, Brooks, shipping agent, 265, 273. 
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Brown, Mrs. Earle, 216. 

Brown, James, shipping agent, 274. 

Brown, John (fl. 1709), 101. 

Brown, Jonathan (fl. 1771), 47. 

Brown & Wilde, merchants, 267. 

Brown, Vernon, & Son, merchants, 262, 
267. 

Bruce, James L., 226, 274. 

Bufford, John H., lithographer, 247, 254, 
268, 271. 

Bullock, Alexander H., present, 161; gift, 
184. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, present, 161; 
reelected, 163; on Building Committee, 
166; Report, 181; gift, 184, 199. 

Bunker Hiil, ship, 239, 259. 

Burbank, John, dancing-master, 218. 

Burch, William, commissioner of the Cus- 
toms, 14. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, 216. 

Burling, Edward, Quaker, 104. 

Burnet, Gov. William, 29, 101. 

Business Historical Society, 229, 255. 

Byles, Mather (d. 1788), 44. 


Cabot, Norman, 9. 

Cabot, Norman F., 8. 

Cabot, Mrs. Norman F. (Lucy T. Brooks), 8. 

Cabot, William B., death noticed, 6; obit- 
uary, 8. 

Cabot, Mrs. William B. (Elizabeth L. 
Parker), 9. 

Cadbury, Henry J., paper, “John Hepburn 
and His Book Against Slavery, 1715,” 2, 
89-160. 

Cafarwell, ship, 256. 

California “Clipper” Cards, 228. 

California Clipper Line, 253, 256, 263-5. 

California Packet Office, 267. 

Cameron, Roderick W., merchant, 254, 
263-4. 

Campbell, LeRoy A., present, 161. 

Canada expedition of 1690, 80-1. 

Caner, Henry (d. 1792), 42. 

Cantelo, Mr., dancing-master, 217. 

Cape Cod Advancement Plan, 242. 

Captivities, 82-3. 

Car, Anthony, printer, 212. 

Carlyle, ship, 239. 

Carolus Magnus, ship, 239. 

Carrier Dove, ship, 252. 


Casco Bay, attack, 83, 85, 88. 

Castle William, 29, 34, 67. 

Castner, jeremiah, 96. 

Castner, Mrs. Jeremiah (Naomi Hepburn), 


95-6. 

Catholic Church, history of, 209. 

Caulfield, Ernest, present, 1, 161; gift, 184. 

Ceylon, packet, 237. 

Chalkley, Thomas (d. 1741), 89, 101, 107, 
116. 

Challenge, ship, 238. 

Challenger, ship, 239, 250. 

Chamberlain, Dexter H., 274. 

Chambers & Heister, merchants, 263-4. 

Champion, ship, 238. 

Chapin Library, Williamstown, 11. 

Charger, ship, 238. 

Charles I, King of England, 56. 

Charles II, King of England, 57. 

Charles G. Rice, ship, 239. 

Charles Norcross, ship, 239. 

Chauncy, Charles (d. 1787), 34, 44, 62. 

Chelmsford, Mass., Indians, 80. 

Chieftain, ship, 247. 

Christian Soldier’s Duty, 212. 

Chronus, pseudonym of Henry Caner, 42. 

Church, H. C., & Co., merchants, 263. 

Circular Quay, Sydney, 238. 

City of Boston, ship, 239, 262-3. 

City of New York, ship, 229. 

Clark, W. Irving, present, 161; gift, 184. 

Clark, William, of Freehold, N. J., 101 n. 

Cleopatra, ship, 239. 

Clipper ship sailing cards, paper, “The 
Story of Clipper Ship Sailing Cards,” by 
A. Forbes, 164, 225-74; exhibit, 164, 169. 

Club of Odd Volumes, A.A.S. meeting at, 
1; luncheon, 2. 

Cluverius, Wat T., present, 161; gift, 184. 

Coe, William R.., gift, 184, 199. 

Coffin, Edward F., 210. 

Coghill, J. H., & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Colden, Lieut.-Gov. Cadwallader, 289. 

Cole, George E., 270. 

Coleman, William T., & Co., merchants, 
228, 231, 247-54, passim, 264-5, 273. 
Coleman’s Australian Commercial Line, 

264. 

Coleman’s California Packet Line, 262. 

College of Physicians, 281. 

Colonial Society of Mass., 11. 

Colonial State Paper Office, 76. 
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Comet, ship, 252, 256. 

Commager, Henry S., gift, 184. 

Commercial Printing House, 271. 

Commissioners of the Customs, 14, 19-20, 
49, 45, 47, 60, 63. 

Common Sense (1772), 212. 

Comstock, Cornelius, & Co., merchants, 
245, 249, 254, 261, 264-5, 273. 

Comstock’s Clipper Line, 262, 265, 273. 

Connecticut Historical Society, 12. 

Contemplations on the Night, 212. 

Cook, Capt. James, 213. 

Cook, Philip H., elected a member, 2; 
present, 162; on committee, 163. 

Cooley, Randolph M., merchant, 234, 246, 
256-7, 262-5. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Anna L., 9. 

Cooper, Samuel (d. 1783), 44, 62. 

Cornbury, Lord (d. 1723), 105, 112 n. 

Corning, Howard, present, 1, 161. 

Cosby, Gov. William, 85. 

Costa Rica, brig, 256. 

Cotton, Rev. John (d. 1652), 75, 84-7. 

Cotton, Rev. Rowland, 87. 

Cowell’s Wharf, San Francisco, 228. 

Cowper, ship, 247. 

Cox, John, Jr., 99 n. 

Cremorne, ship, 235, 259. 

Creole, ship, 262. 

Crest of the Wave, ship, 238. 

Crompton, George, present, 161; gift, 184, 
199. 

Cromwell, ship, 239. 

Crosby & Dibblee, shipping agents, 273. 

Crusoe, Robinson, edition acquired, 209. 

Cuevas, Mariano, death noticed, 168. 

Cullen, Dr. William, 289-90. 

Currier, Nathaniel, litographer, 268. 

Cusack, M. R., & Church, C. H., & Co., 
merchants, 264. 

Cusack’s Packet Line, 263. 

Cushing, Thomas, speaker of the House, 
15, 20, 36, 43, 62. 

Cushing, William (d. 1810), 71. 

Custom House Officers, 19-20, 23, 28, 45. 

Customs. See Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms. 

Cutler, Carl C., 274. 


D. 


D., W., dancing-master, 218. 
Dally, Joseph W., 112 n. 


Damon, S. Foster, present, 1, 161; history of 
square dancing, 220. 

Damon, Theron J., present, 1, 161; on 
committee, 2. 

Dana, Richard (d. 1772), 20. 

Dancing, early manuscript on, 216; bibliog- 
raphy, 217-20. 

Danforth, Samuel (d. 1777), 67. 

Daniels, George, merchant, 264. 

Daring, ship, 238. 

Darwin, Charles R., 287. 

Dashing Wave, ship, 238. 

Dashing Wind, ship, 239. 

Dashwood, Capt. Samuel, 15. 

David Crockett, ship, 239, 250. 

Davis, John (d. 1772), 44. 

Davis, Timothy, & Co., merchants, 263, 267, 

Davis Press, gift, 169, 184. 

Dearborn & Co., merchants, 263-4. 

Dearborn & Co.’s California Packet Line, 


273. 
Defender, ship, 239. 
Derby, ship, 231, 235, 238. 
Deseret News, 208. 
Dexter, Samuel (d. 1810), 69. 
Diary and Universal Advertiser, 208. 
Dibblee, Albert, shipping agent, 273. 
Dibblee & Hyde, shipping agents, 273. 
Dickinson, Everett M., 274. 
Dillingham, Benjamin F., 237, 274. 
Diphtheria, 277. 
Directories, checklist of, 206. 
Dirigo, ship, 226. 
Dispatch Packet Line, 266, 268. 
Dodd, Robert H., 75. 
Don Quixote, ship, 235, 238, 257, 259. 
Donald McKay, ship, 239. 
Douglas, Ambassador Lewis, 260. 
Dowas, Mrs. Elizabeth, 274. 
Dreadnaught, ship, 262. 
Driscoll, J. Francis, 219-20. 
Dum:aresq, Capt. Philip, 237, 255. 
DuPont, Henry F., gift, 184. 
Duport, Pierre L., 219. 
Dupouy, Alexander, author, 219. 


E. 
Eagle Wing, ship, 239. 
Earle, John I., & Co., merchants, 240, 
247-53, passim, 262, 264. 
Earle & Weed, merchants, 264. 
East India Company, 66-7, 70. 
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Eastern Rail Road, 270. 

Eastman, Ralph M., 228, 274. 

Eddy, Mary Baker, 211. 

Eddy, Mrs. William H., 222. 

Edward May, packet, 237. 

Edwards, Morgan, author, 98. 

Eggleston, Edward, novelist, 103-4. 

Electric Spark, ship, 239. 

Eliot, Andrew (d. 1778), 44. 

Ella Norton, ship, 259. 

Ellis, Franklin, historian, 98, 100 n. 

Emerald Isle, ship, 236, 251. 

Emerson, Dr. R. L., 232, 274. 

Emott, James, Sec. of Province of N. J., 
n. 

Empire Packet Line, 248, 255, 266. 

Empress of the Sea, ship, 236, 238. 

Endicott, Francis, lithographer, 271. 

Endicott, William, lithographer, 271. 

Endicott & Co., lithographers, 268. 

Engravings, 220-3. 

Enterprise, ship, 248. 

Epidemics, 80. 

Ericsson, Leif, 255. 

Ericsson, ship, 229, 239. 

Erving, John (1786), 67, 75. 

Essex Institute, 222. 

Eureka, ship, 244. 

Eusebius Pamphili, 109. 

Evagrius, Church historian, 109. 

Evans, Charles, bibliographer, 206, 212. 

Exhortation and Caution to Friends, 106. 


Fallacy of the Quakers, 94, 158. 

Farmer, John, Quaker, 98 n. 

Farmer’s Herald, 208. 

Favorita, ship, 254. 

Fearless, ship, 230, 238. 

Federal Gazette, 108 n. 

Felt, Rev. Joseph B., 76. 

Figureheads, 242. 

Fires, early Boston, 81. 

Fisher, Rev. W. E., 290 n. 

Fisher, Richards & Co., merchants, 265. 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 166. 
Fleet, Thomas, Jr., 211. 

Fleet Wing, ship, 228. 

Flint, James P., merchant, 245. 

Flint, Peabody & Co., shipping agents, 245, 


272. 
Flora Temple, ship, 253. 
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Florida, West, 213. 

Flucker, Thomas (d. 1783), 71. 

Flying Cloud, ship, 247. 

Flying Eagle, ship, 238, 250. 

Flying Mist, ship, 238. 

Flying Scud, ship, 238. 

Foley, Patrick K., 215. 

Foote, Henry W., present, 161. 

Forbes, Allan, present, 161; paper, “The 
Story of Clipper Ship Sailing Cards,” 
164, 225-74. 

Forbes, R. W., & Co., merchants, 266, 273. 

Foster, James W., 274. 

Foster, Rebecca (fl. 1687), 97. 

Foster & Nickerson, merchants, 265. 

Fox, George (d. 1691), 90 n., 106-7 n., 116. 

Fraisier, J. C., dancing-master, 217. 

Frampton, John, paper, “John Frampton, 
Elizabethan Merchant and Man of 
Letters,” by L. C. Wroth, 2. 

Francis, William, dancing-master, 219. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, 62-3, 69, 74, 107- 
8, 213, 287. 

Franklin, ship, 231, 239, 256, 259. 

Fred Warren, ship, 239. 

Friend, The, 98n., 107 n., 108 n. 

Friends Historical Association, 89 n. 

Friends Historical Society, 107 n. 

Friends Review, 90 n. 

Friendship cards, exhibit, 164, 169. 

Frost, Donald McK., gift, 6, 168, 184; 
Councillor, 162, 199. 

Frothingham & Co., merchants, 267. 


G. 


Gage, Dr. Homer, bequest, 5, 166. 

Gage, Mrs. Homer, 5, 184. 

Gage, Gov. Thomas, 13. 

Galatea, ship, 238, 257. 

Galen, Claudius, 282. 

Game Cock, ship, 236, 255. 

Gardner Colby, ship, 239. 

Garibaldi, ship, 236, 239. 

Gauntlet, ship, 248. 

Gem of the Ocean, ship, 238. 

General Assembly of Mass., 19, 21-3, 25-9, 
38, 49, 63. 

General Grant, ship, 239. 

General Meade, ship, 239. 

George III, King of England, 221. 

George B. Upton, ship, 239. 

Geo. Griswold, ship, 239, 259-61. 
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George Peabody, ship, 236, 239. 

Georgia, ship, 261. 

Gilman, Bradley B., present, 1, 161; on 
committee, 162-3. 

Glidden & Williams, merchants, 229-58, 
passim, 266-70, passim. 

Godwyn, Rev. Morgan, 106-7. 

Goff, Frederick R., elected a member, 163. 

Golden Plaything, 212. 

Gooch, Robert C., 274. 

Goodeve, Arkell & Elliot, merchants, 265. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., present, 1; gift, 184, 
199, 208. 

Gospel Family-Order, 90 n., 106 n. 

Goss, Elbridge H., 222. 

Governor Langdon, ship, 239. 

Governor Morton, ship, 239, 252. 

Grabhorn Press, 228. 

Graff, Everett D., gift, 184, 199. 

Granite State, ship, 256. 

Great Republic, ship, 236. 

Green, Capt. Jeremiah, 222. 

Green, Dr. Samuel A., 76-8, 84, 87, 222-3. 

Greenleaf, Joseph, justice of the peace, 46. 

Greenleaf, Stephen, sheriff, 17. 

Greenwood, Ethan Allen, diaries, 215-6. 

Griffiths, John, dancing-master, 217-8. 

Grinnell, Minturn & Co., merchants, 251, 
263, 265. 

Grinnell, Tinker & Morgan, merchants, 
261. 

Griswold, Frank G., 260. 

Griswold, N. L. & G., merchants, 241, 259. 

Gulbransen, Segur, 274. 


H. 


Haige, Mary (fl. 1687), 97. 

Hall, David (d. 1772), printer, 107. 

Halle, University of, 289-go. 

Haller, Albert von, 282. 

Hamilton, Gov. Andrew, 135. 

Hamilton, Sinclair, gift, 184. 

Hamlen, Joseph R., 274. 

Hamlet, ship, 238. 

Hamlin, William, engraver, 221. 

Hancock, Gov. John, 15, 20, 36, 43, 60, 67, 
69-70. 

Hanmer, Jeremiah, 109. 

Hanson, Richard E., 274. 

Harbinger, ship, 238. 

Harding, George L., present, 1. 


Haring, Clarence H., present, 1. 

Harlow, Thompson R., 12. 

Harper, Lathrop C., gift, 184. 

Harris, Benjamin, publisher, of Boston, 78, 
81, 84, 87-8. 

Harrison, William F., & Co., printers, 271, 

Hart, Francis, printer, 268. 

Hartshorne, Richard, Quaker, 99 n. 

Hartshorne, Robert (fl. 1734), 99 n. 

Harvard College, 21-2, 38. 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Library, 232, 240, 255. 

Harvey, William, anatomist, 282. 

Harvey Birch, ship, 251. 

Hathaway, Francis, merchant, 262, 265. 

Hawaii, collection, 213-4; bibliography, 
214. 

Hawaii, Library of, 237. 

Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, 214. 

Hawaiian Packet Line, 265, 271. 

Hawley, Joseph (d. 1788), 26, 38, 48, 60. 

Heald, Richard A., present, 1, 161; Coun- 
cillor, 162; on Building Committee, 166; 
gift, 184, 199. 

Hebron. See Hepburn. 

Hedge, Mrs. Elliott R., 176. 

Hedges, James B., present, 1; paper, “The 
Spermaceti Trust, 1761-1775,” 2. 

Heffer, Thomas B., 274. 

Hepburn, Edward (fl. 1708), 99. 

Hepburn, Mrs. Edward (Barbara), 99. 

Hepburn, Mrs. Edward (Rebecca), 99. 

Hepburn, Elizabeth. See Jolley, Mrs. 
Charles. 

Hepburn, James, brother of John, 95-6. 

Hepburn, James, Jr., 95. 

Hepburn, John, author, paper, “John 
Hepburn and His Book Against Slavery, 
1715,” by H. J. Cadbury, 2, 89-160. 

Hepburn, John, Jr., 95-6, 99. 

Hepburn, John, 3rd, 95-6, 99. 

Hepburn, Mrs. John (Ann or Anna Laurie), 
93, 95-6. 

Hepburn, Mrs. John, 3rd (Sarah Laing), 96, 


Hepburn, Naomi. See Castner, Mrs. Jere- 
miah. 

Herald of the Morning, ship, 238. 

Hervey, James, author, 212. 

Herzliche Bitte und die Kinder und Jugend, 
210. 

Herzog, John J., 274. 
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Hesperus, ship, 257. 

Higgins, Aldus C., Fund established, 183, 
200. 

Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C., 165. 

Higgins, John W., present, 161; gift, 184, 


199. 

Higgins, Milton P., 165. 

Higgins, Mrs. Milton P., 165. 

Hills, George M., author, 100 n. 

Hillsborough, Earl of (Wills Hill), 16. 

Hipprocates, 282. 

Historical Magazine, 76. 

History and Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 7. 

Hoar, Senator George F., 164. 

Hobbies Magazine, 225, 227, 230. 

Hodge, Frederick W., gift, 184. 

Hoffmann, Dr. Friedrich, 289-90. 

Holder, R. F., of Sydney, 238, 274. 

Holiday Spy, 212. 

Holmes, M. D., Co., 166. 

Holmes, Dr. Oliver Wendell, 275. 

Homer, Winslow, artist, 271. 

Hopkins & Glover, brokers, 249. 

Hopper, Clarence, author, 76. 

Hornet, ship, 253, 257. 

Hornor, William S., 97 n. 

Hosford & Co., printers, 268. 

Hoskins, Esther Forbes, 199. 

Hound, ship, 248. 

Houqua, ship, 239. 

Howard, Gen. Oliver O., 215. 

Howes, George, & Co., shipping agents, 
228, 273. 

Howes, Capt. Osborn, 254. 

Howes & Co., merchants, 265. 

Howes & Crowell, merchants, 229. 

Hubbard, Thomas (d. 1773), 20, 36. 

Hull, William I., 108 n. 

Humboldt, ship, 239. 

Hume, David, historian, 282. 

Humphery, E. Morris, 274. 

Hunnewell, James, merchant, 214. 

Hunnewell, James F., 214. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 161; 
Councillor, 162; A.A.S. entertained by, 
2; gift, 184, 199, 213-4. 

Huntington, Archer M., gift, 184, 199. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 221. 

Hutchinson, Fostor (d. 1799), 71. 

Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, paper, “Addi- 
tions to Thomas Hutchinson’s ‘History of 


Massachusetts Bay’,” ed. by Mrs. C. B. 
Mayo, 2, 11-74. 

Hutton, Henry, commissioner of the cus- 
toms, 14. 


I. 


Ibrahim, Sidi Mehemet, 108. 
Indian place names, 8. 

Indians, 77-88, passim, 277. 
Industry, ship, 254, 266. 
Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov. Richard, 1o1. 
Inkermann, ship, 254. 

Inslee, Samuel, printer, 212. 
Intrepid, ship, 238, 247. 

Invincible, ship, 230. 

Trish Miscellany, 209. 

Teanhoe, ship, 229. 

Ivers, Alfred E., printer, 268. 

Ives, John H., dancing-master, 218. 


J. 
Jackson, Joseph H., 274. 
Jackson, William A., present, 1. 161. 
James I, King of England, 56, 59. 
James G. Pendleton, ship, 239. 
Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1, 161; 
gift, 184; cited, 225, 274. 
John, Helena M., 274. 
John Bertram, ship, 245, 261. 
John Bryant, ship, 239. 
John D. Brewer, packet, 237. 
John Gilpin, ship, 231, 238, 248, 258. 
John L. Dimmock, ship, 239. 
John S. Emery, ship, 239. 
Johnson, G. Adolph, architect, 166. 
Johnston, Thomas, engraver, 222-3. 
Jolley, Charles (fl. 1744/5), 96. 
Jolley, Mrs. Charles (Elizabeth Hepburn), 


96. 
Jolley, James (fl. 1744/5), 96. 
Jolley, John (fl. 1744/5), 96. 
Jones, Charles H., printer, 268. 
Jory, Joseph F., 256. 
Journal of Travels, 100. 
Judd, Bernice, Librarian, 214. 
Judges, salaries of, 47-50, 65. 
Juliet, ship, 239. 
Juveniles, collection, 6; bibliography of, 
210. 
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Kangaroo Packet Line, 255, 257-8. 

Kearny, Michael, of Perth Amboy, ror. 

Keith, George, Quaker, 85, 90, 99-101, 
III, 116. 

Kentuckian, ship, 247. 

Key Opening a Way to Every Common 
Understanding, 110. 

Keyes, Homer E., 227. 

Keyes, Willard E., 227, 230, 232, 268, 274. 

Kilburn, Samuel S., wood engraver, 270. 

Kilburn & Mallory, printers, 247. 

Kimball, LeRoy E., present, 161; gift, 184. 

King Philip, ship, 239, 254. 

King fisher, ship, 245, 247, 257. 

Kirby, Ethyn W., roon., 111 n. 

Kit Carson, ship, 239. 

Kittle, De Witt, & Co., shipping agents, 
273. 

Kost, Frederick W., 274. 


L. 


Ladd, Alfred, & Co., merchants, 263, 265-6. 

Lady Dufferin, ship, 239. 

Lady Washington, ship, 239. 

Laing, Edwin, 95 n. 

Laing, Sarah. See Hepburn, Mrs. John, 
3rd. 

Lane, Mrs. Eleanor, 9. 

Lathrop, John (d. 1816), 44. 

Laughton, L. G. Carr, 242. 

Laurens, ship, 239. 

Laurie, Agnes, 97. 

Laurie, Ann (Anna). See Hepburn, Mrs. 
John. 

Laurie, Arthur, 97. 

Laurie, Christian, 97. 

Laurie, Dep.~-Gov. Gawen, 97. 

Laurie, James (fl. 1683), 93, 95. 

Laurie, Thomas, tailor, 93-4, 97, 102-3. 

Laurie, Thomas, of Upper Freehold, 96 n. 

Lawrence, H. V., 242. 

Lay, Benjamin (d. 1760), 104. 

Leaming, Aaron, 105 n., 112 n. 

Learned, Marion D., go n. 

Lee, John Thomas, gift, 184. 

Lee & Shepard, business papers, 215. 

Leggett, George R., 274. 

Leisler, Jacob, Lieut.-Gov. of N. Y., 82. 

Leslie, Col. Alexander, 60. 

Levanter, ship, 246. 
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Lewis, Daniel, & Co., merchants, 237, 267. 

Lewis, Enoch (d. 1856), 90 n. 

Lewis Wharf, Boston, 245. 

Lilly, Josiah K., Jr., 169. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., gift, 169, 184, 199. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, 260. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Recording Secretary, 
present, 1, 161; Reports, 1, 161; reelected, 
163; Auditor, 163; gift, 184. 

Lincoln, William, merchant, 267. 

Lincoln, Wing & Co., merchants, 267, 273. 

Lincoln’s Packet Line, 263, 271. 

Lind, Jenny, 239. 

Lithographic Power Press, 271. 

Little, Bertram K., present, 1. 

Live Oak, ship, 253. 

Live Yankee, ship, 248. 

Lizzie Oakford, ship, 257. 

Lloyd’s Shipping Line, 234. 

Locke, John, philosopher, 52, 282. 

Logan, ship, 239. 

London College of Physicians, 279. 

Looking Out, ship, 231. 

Lookout, ship, 229, 231. 

Lord & Co., shipping agents, 258. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 1, 161; 
Councillor, 162; gift, 184, 199. 

Lorraine, Charles V, Duke of, 83. 

Louis XIV, King of France, 82, 86-7. 

Louisiana, address, “High Lights of Louisi- 
ana Americana,” by E. A. Parsons, 164; 
collection presented by E. L. Tinker, 167; 
sketch of, 213. 

Low, A. A., & Bro., merchants, 251. 

Low, A. A., & Co., merchants, 265. 

Lowry. See Laurie. 

Lubbock, Basil, 272. 

Ludlam, Heineken & Co., merchants, 265. 

Lunt, Capt., 260-1. 


M. 


McAdams, Thomas B., 274. 

MacDonald, Francis, & Co., merchants, 
246, 265. 

Mackay, Alexander, grand ju.or, 47. 

Mackay, Gen. Alexander, 16. 

McKay, Donald, ship-builder, 227, 236, 
263. 

McKay, Richard C., author, 241, 261. 

Macondray & Co., merchants, 228-9, 252, 
268. 
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McPherson, M. H., 274. 

Macy, Mrs. Mary C., 9. 

Magoon, John A., 243, 245, 274. 

Magoon, Kenneth S., 237, 274. 

Maguire & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Maid of the Sea, ship, 241. 

Mailler & Quereau, merchants, 258. 

Mailler, Lord & Quereau, merchants, 250 
255, 257-8, 265, 273. 

Mallet, F. D., dancing-master, 220. 

Manchester, Eng., conditions in, 260. 

Mandeville, Ernest W., 99 n. 

Manitou, ship, 248. 

Manning, J. E., merchant, 262, 267. 

Mansfield, H. B., merchant, 267. 

Manwaring, Edward, customs officer, 19- 
20. 

Maps, Worcester, 210. 

Maritime Observations, 213. 

Martha Davis, packet, 237. 

Marwood, M., & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Mary Bangs, ship, 249. 

Mary L. Sutton, ship, 246. 

Mason, Henry L., gift, 184. 

Mason, William G., engraver, 221. 

Mason, William S., 200. 

Massachusetts, Indian place names of, 8; 
paper, “Additions to Thomas Hutchin- 
son’s ‘History of Massachusetts Bay’,” 
11-74. 

Massachusetts Spy, 46. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 12, 103, 
221-3. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
232, 241, 255, 263. 

Mastiff, ship, 261. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton, 75-116, passim, 275- 
89, passim. 

Mather, Samuel (d. 1785), 44. 

Mather, William G., 75; gift, 185, 200. 

Matthews, Albert (d. 1946), 77; Fund 
established, 183, 200. 

Maxcy, Rev. Jonathan, 211. 

Mayflower, clipper, 255. 

Mayo, Lawrence S., 11. 

Mayo, Mrs. Lawrence S. (Catherine Bar- 
ton), ed. of “Additions to Hutchinson’s 
‘History of Massachusetts Bay’,” 2, 11-74. 

Mead’s Press, 271. 

Meader, Joseph (fl. 1724), 275. 

Meader, Mrs. Joseph, 275. 

Meader, Lolor & Co., shipping agents, 272. 
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Medicine, 18th century, in America, paper, 
“Eighteenth Century Medicine in Ameri- 
ca,” by R. H. Shryock, 164, 275-92. 

Mein, John, bookseller, 15-6, 214-5. 

Melbourne International Exhibition, 258. 

Melbourne Quarterly, 237. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gift, 185. 

Melmoth, William, author, 223. 

Melrose, ship, 261. 

Memnon, ship, 239. 

Merchant, ship, 257. 

Merchant’s Express Line, 265. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 161; letter 
from Senator Hoar read by, 164; gift, 
185, 200. 

Merrimac, ship, 255. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1, 161. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 223. 

Michalis, C. G., 231, 247, 264, 274. 

Micro-Copy Service, 206. 

Microfilms, 5. 

Midnight, ship, 251. 

Miller, George J., 91 n. 

Mindora, ship, 249. 

Mississippi Territory, 213. 

Mitchell, Stewart, 1; on committee, 2; gift, 
200. 

Mohawk Indians, 77-88, passim. 

Molasses, duty on, 16. 

Molineux, William (d. 1774), 18, 44, 60. 

Monitor, ship, 255. 

Monnette, Orra E., 96 n. 

Montgomery, Hugh, soldier, 33. 

Monzert, Leonard A., 274. 

Moore, Hawthorn & Co., shipping agents, 


273. 

Morgan, Edmund §., elected a member, 2; 
present, 162; on committee, 163. 

Morgan, Dr. John, 287. 

Morgan, Paul B., Vice-president, present, 
161; relected, 162; gift, 185, 200. 

Morgan, Ralph (fl. 1770), 222. 

Morgagni, Dr. Giambattista, 285-7. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, presides, 
I, 161; reelected, 162; gift, 185; cited, 
252, 274. 

Mormon collection, 208. 

Morrill, Samuel S., printer, 270. 

Morrill & Co., printers, 271. 

Morris, Col. Lewis, 100. 

Morton, George, Pilgrim father, 252. 

Morton, Mrs. George (Sara Bradford), 252. 
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Morton, Gov. Marcus, 252. 

Morton, Nathaniel, Pilgrim father, 252. 
Mueller, H. F., composer, 220. 
Muhlenberg, Henry M., 290. 
Muskingum Messenger, 208. 


N. 

Napier, warship, 256. 

Nash, Chauncey C., present, 1. 

N. Boynton, ship, 239. 

N. B. Palmer, ship, 239. 

Neal & Crowninshield, merchants, 234, 244, 
250-1, 267, 271, 273. 

Neale, Daniel, historian, 54. 

Negro Christianized, 106. 

Negroes, 105-7, 112, 119-55, 277. 

Nelson, Judge Thomas L., 154. 

Neptune’s Car, ship, 238. 

Neptune’s Favorite, ship, 236, 238. 

Nesbitt, George F., engraver, 249, 254, 257, 
266-8. 

Nestorius, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
109, 126. 

Nevada, ship, 230. 

New Aberdeen, 98. 

New England Deposit Library, Boston, 
206. 

New England Primer (1796), 211. 

New Voyage (1774), 213. 

New York, stage, history of, 177-8. 

N. Y. Historical Society, 228, 232, 248. 

New York State Historical Association, 206. 

Newell & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Newspaper, paper, “New Light on ‘Publick 
Occurrences,’ American’s Frist News- 
paper,” by V. H. Paltsits, 2, 75-88. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 288-9. 

Nex Percé Joseph, 215. 

Nichols, Dr. Charles L., cited, 212. 

Nichols, Francis D., author, 219. 

Nightingale, ship, 235, 238. 

Non-Importation Agreements, 15, 22. 

Non-Slaveholder, 90 n. 

North Battery, engraving by Revere, 221. 

North Point Dock, San Francisco, 229. 

North Star, ship, 232. 

Norwich Courier, 208. 


O. 


Ocean Eagle, ship, 238. 
Ocean Express, ship, 238, 246. 
Ocean Rover, ship, 238. 


Ocean Telegraph, ship, 240, 255. 

Odell, Benjamin B., 177. 

Odell, Benjamin B., Jr., 177. 

Odell, Mrs. Benjamin B. (Ophelia B.), 177, 

Odell, George C. D., obituary, 177. 

Odell, Herbert R., 178. 

Odell, Hiram B., 178. 

Ogle, Benjamin, member of Maryland 
Council, 16. 

Old Colony, ship, 255. 

Olive Branch Petition, 1775, original drafts 
of, 180. 

Oliver, Lieut.-Gov. Andrew, 60-1, 64. 

Oliver, Isaac J., printer, 268. 

Oliver, Peter (d. 1791), 71-3. 

Olmstead, Mrs. J. Warren, 176. 

Ontario, ship, 228. 

Orpheus, ship, 238. 

Osborn, Cushing & Co., shipping agents, 


273. 
Osborn Howes, ship, 239, 254. 
Osgood, Samuel, merchant, 26s. 
Otis, James, Jr. (d. 1783), 14-5, 23-4, 38, 
47-8, 
Otway, Thomas, author, 33. 


Page, Lieut.-Gov. John, 216. 

Page, Richardson & Co., merchants, 263, 
267, 270. 

Page, Richardson & Co.’s Merchants’ Line, 
262. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 161; Coun- 
cillor, 162; gift, 185, 200. 

Paltsits, Victor H., paper, “New Light on 
‘Publick Occurrences,’ America’s First 
Newspaper,” 2, 75; present, 161; gift, 
185. 

Panama, ship, 241, 261. 

Panama Railroad Co., 256. 

Panther, ship, 239, 257. 

Parker, Francis S., 254. 

Parker, Gov. Joel, 94 n. 

Parker, Col. Josiah, 216. 

Parker, Luther, printer, 212. 

Parkhill, J. S., printer, 270. 

Parkyns, William, 259. 

Parliament, supremacy of, 13-65, passim. 

Parsons, Edward A., present, 161; address, 
“High Lights of Louisiana Americana,” 
164. 

Pastorius, Francis D., 90 n. 
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Patrick Henry, ship, 239. 

Pauline, ship, 228. 

Paxton, Charles, commissioner of the cus- 
toms, 14. 

Peabody, Alfred, merchant, 245. 

Peabody, Henry W., & Co., merchants, 
226-51, passim, 262-73, passim. 

Peabody Australian Line, 243. 

Peabody Museum, Salem, 225, 232, 240, 
249, 251, 258, 264. 

Peck, Capt. Loring, 216. 

Pejepscot, Fort, 83. 

Pemberton, Ebenezer (d. 1777), 44. 

Pendergrast, Garrett E., 213. 

Pendleton, William S., lithographer, 268, 


271. 

Penn, William, 85, 110, 134. 

Penobscot, ship, 245. 

Penobscot Indians, 81. 

Pennsylvania, Hospital, 281, 285. 

Peruvian, ship, 253. 

Peters, Harry T., cited, 271-2. 

Philadelphia Almshouse, 278. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 287. 

Philadelphia Gazette, 208. 

Philadelphia Minerva, 208. 

Philemon, Epistle of Paul to, 109. 

Phillips, James Duncan, gift, 185. 

Phillips, John M., elected a member, 163. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 161; 
Councillor, 162; gift, 185, 200; cited, 274. 

Phillips, William (d. 1804), 47, 70. 

Phips, Sir William, 81, 86. 

Photography, Worcester, 210. 

Physical and Topographical Sketch of the 
Mississippi Territory, Lower Louisiana, 
and a Part of West Florida, 213. 

Pierce, Richard, printer, of Boston, 78, 81. 

Pioneer Packet Line, 250. 

Piper, Peter, first American edition of, 210 

Pitt, William, orator, 221. 

Pleasants, J. Hall, gift, 185. 

Plymouth, Mass., Indians, 79. 

Plymouth Rock, ship, 254. 

Pocahontas, ship, 239. 

Poem of the Prospect of America, 211. 

Political Atlas, 208. 

Poole, Matthew, author, 109. 

Porter, Herbert G., 226, 234, 270, 274. 

Pratt, Frederick H., present, 161; gift, 185. 

Pray, Capt., 249. 

Present State of New-English Affairs, 77. 
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Preston, Capt. Thomas, 31, 33-4. 

Priestcraft Exposed, 211. 

Prima Donna, ship, 248-9. 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, collection, 103. 

Princess, ship, 238. 

Printing Press, early, 81. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial .. . 
for the Trial of Major General St. Clair, 
213. 

Prodigal Daughter, 211. 

Province House, repairs, 49-50. 

Public Record Office, 76. 

Publick Occurrences, paper, “New Light on 
‘Publick Occurrences,’ America’s First 
Newspaper,” by V. H. Paltsits, 2, 75-88. 


Q. 
Quaife, Milo M., gift, 185. 
Quakers, 85-160, passim. 
Quarterly News Letter, 228. 
Queen of the Pacific, ship, 248. 
Quincy, Josiah, Jr. (d. 1775), 32. 
Quincy, Samuel (d. 1789), 47. 


R. 

Radcliffe, George L., 274. 

Raguet, Claudius P., 215. 

Rand, Avery & Co., printers, 269. 

Rand, Avery-Gordon, Taylor, Inc., 269. 

Rattler, ship, 254. 

R. B. Forbes, ship, 235, 239. 

Reception, given by A.A.S., 4. 

Red Gauntlet, ship, 248, 255. 

Red Rover, ship, 253. 

Redford (Radford), William (fi. 1720), 95, 
97, 102. 

Redstone, Edward H., 261. 

Reed, Samuel G., & Co., merchants, 265. 

Reporter, ship, 228, 251. 

Requisite Definition and Tables, 211. 

Revenue Acts, 15-7. 

Revere, Paul, watch paper by, 220; 
Liberty Bowl, 220; engraving of North 
Battery, 221-3. 

Rewards of Merit, exhibit, 169. 

Reynard, ship, 239, 257- 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1; Councillor, 
162; on Building Committee, 166; gift, 
185, 200. 

Rice, P., dancing-master, 219. 

Rice, Paul North, 274. 

Richmond, Mrs. Donald E., 12. 
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Riley, Stephen T., 12, 274. 

Rivington, James, printer, 212. 

Robinson, Edward M., merchant, 265-6, 
273. 

Robinson, John, commissioner of the cus- 
toms, 14. 

Robinson’s California Packet Line, 266. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 161; gift, 200. 

Roelker, William G., present, 1, 161; gift, 
185. 

Rogers, Frederick, printer, 270. 

Rogers, Katherine G., 274. 

Rogers, Capt. William C., 253. 

Rogers & Sherwood, printers, 258. 

Rogers, Gunn & Co., shipping agents, 274. 

Rollinson, S. R., merchant, 256, 265. 

Rollinson, William, engraver, 221. 

Rollinson’s California Clipper Line, 256. 

Romance of the Sea, ship, 238. 

Ropes, Nathaniel, justice, 71. 

Rosenbach, Abram S. W., 200, 210. 

Rosenfeld, John, shipping agent, 273. 

Ross, D. L., & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Ross, Dempster & Co., merchants, 265. 

Ross, Falconer & Co., merchants, 263, 265, 


273. 
Rowe, John (d. 1787), 70. 
Roy, Alponse, 213. 
Royal African Company, 105. 
Royal Society of London, 282. 
Ruddock, Capt. John, 222. 
Rules for the Society of Negroes, 106. 
Rumford, Count. See Thompson, Ben- 
jamin. 
Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 283, 288-go. 
Russell, Brighen, engraver, 244. 
Russell & Co., shipping agents, 252, 274. 


S. 


Sabin, Joseph F., 75. 

Sabine, Wallace C., 3. 

Sacramento Union, 208. 

St. Charles, ship, 229. 

St. Christopher, B.W.L., 82. 

St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 213. 

St. Vellum, dancing-master, 217. 

Salary of Governor, 36, 39-40, 42, 48-50, 
63. 

Salkeld, John, 89, 101, 107, 116. 

Salter, Edwin, author, 95 n., 97 n. 

Sampson & Tappan, merchants, 263. 


Samuel Appleton, ship, 239, 254. 

Samuel Lawrence, ship, 239. 

Samuel Russell, ship, 239. 

Sancho Panza, ship, 238. 

Sandiford, Ralph, Quaker, 104. 

Santa Claus, ship, 238, 246. 

Santo, Philip, shipping agent, 273. 

Savage, Arthur (d. 1801), 45. 

Savage, Rev. Maxwell, death noticed, 6; 
obituary, 9. 

Savage, Mrs. Maxwell (Marguerite Down- 
ing), 10. 

Savage, Rev. Minot J., 9. 

Savage, Mrs. Minot J. (Ella Dodge), 9. 

Sawyer, Charles H., present, 162. 

Scales, William (Harvard, 1771), 211. 

Scattergood, Rev. Thomas, go n. 

Schaffer, George, dancing-master, 219. 

Schoenfeld, Abe, 225, 227, 230, 266, 274. 

Scott, L., publisher, 209. 

Scott, Henderson & Co., shipping agents, 
273. 

Sea Foam, ship, 238. 

Sea Nymph, ship, 238. 

Sea Serpent, ship, 238. 

Sea Witch, ship, 238. 

Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 231-2, 241, 247. 

Seamen’s Church Institute, 260. 

Sears, Capt. E. F., 262. 

Selling of Joseph, 90, 106. 

Sewall, Chief Justice Samuel (d. 1729/30), 
75-7, 84, 90, 105, 107, 109. 

Shaffer, F. C., 220. 

Shamrock, The, 208. 

Shaw, Alfred, & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 1; on committee, 
162; on Com. on Pub., 163. 

Sheaffe, Edward, commissary general, 36. 

Shepley, Nancy, of Pepperell, 216, 220. 

Shillaber, William G., 77. 

Shippers’ Line, 250, 262. 

Shipping, paper, “The Story of Clipper Ship 
Sailing Cards,” by A. Forbes, 225-74. 
Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, I, 

161; on Com. on Pub., 163; Report, 205; 

obituaries of W. B. Cabot, 8, J. T. 

Adams, 170, G. C. D. Odell, 177, L. 

Wilmerding, 179; introduction to “Addi- 

tions to Thomas Hutchinson’s ‘History 

of Massachusetts Bay’,” 11-3; gift, 185. 
Shirley, Mass., first printing in, 212. 
Shooting Star, ship, 249. 
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Shryock, Richard H., present, 162; paper, 
“Eighteenth Century Medicine in Ameri- 
ca,” 164, 275-92. 

Sierra Nevada, ship, 230. 

Silas Fish, ship, 229, 254. 

Silby (fl. 1714), 94, 97. 

Silverman, Mrs. Violet A., 237, 274. 

Simmons, [Abraham?], engraver, 221. 

Singleton, F. G., 274. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., 200. 

Sky Lark, songster, 212, 218. 

Slavery, paper, “John Hepburn and His 
Book Against Slavery, 1715,” by H. J. 
Cadbury, 89-160. 

Smallpox, 80, 82, 277-8. 

Smith, James, & Son, merchants, 255, 265. 

Smith, John, historian, 54. 

Smith, Sg.. John, of Bristol, 216. 

Smith, Joseph, Quaker, 103 n. 

Smith, Mrs. Mary, Affecting Narrative of 
the Captivity of, 209. 

Stevens, Samuel, & Co., merchants, 234, 
243-4, 251, 267, 273. 

Smith, Rev. William, 212. 

Smith, William P., bookplate, 223. 

Solomon, ship, 239. 

Sons of Liberty, 42, 56. 

South Battery, engraving by T. Johnston, 
222-3. 

South Meeting-House, Boston, 81. 

Southworth, Capt. (fl. 1690), 83. 

Sparkling Wave, ship, 238. 

Spicer, Jacob, 105 n., 112 n. 

Stage, history of, 177-8. 

Stahl, Dr. Georg E., 289-90. 

Stamp Act, 37, 61, 67. 

Star of the Union, ship, 239, 253. 

Stark, James H., author, 222. 

Starlight, ship, 239. 

Stars and Stripes, ship, 239. 

State Street Trust Co., Boston, 258, 262. 

Stauffer, David M., 223. 

Stearns, Foster, gift, 185, 214. 

Steen, James, author, 91 n., 98 n. 

Stevens, Baker & Co., shipping agents, 272. 

Stevens, Australian Line, 243. 

Stiles, Samuel, engraver, 221. 

Stillwell, John E., 93 n., 95 n. 

Stobbs, George R., present, 1, 161; on com- 
mittee, 162; gift, 185. 

Stoddard, Harry G., present, 161; gift, 185, 
200. 


INDEX 
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Stokes, I. N. Phelps, 78. 

Storm King, ship, 251. 

Story, Thomas, Quaker, 100 n. 

Streeter, Thomas, cited, 12; present, 161; 
gift, 185, 200. 

Success, ship, 255. 

Sumatra, ship, 252. 

Surgeon’s Guild, 279. 

Susan Fearing, 251. 

Sutton, George D., merchant, 265. 

Sutton, George D.’s Clipper Line, 273. 

Sutton & Beebe, merchants, 266, 273. 

Sutton & Co., merchants, 228-58, passim, 
266, 268, 273. 

Swordfish, ship, 248. 

Sydenham, Dr. Thomas, 285. 

Syren, ship, 261. 


7. 


Talbot, Rev. John, 100 n. 

Taxes, 51-2, 66. 

Taylor, Charles H. (d. 1941), 215, 249. 

Taylor, Forrest W., 200. 

Taylor & Merrill, merchants, 253. 

Tea, duty on, 1§~7, 22, 30, 66-71, 73-4- 

Temple, John (d. 1798), 74. 

Ten Facsimile Reproductions, 76. 

Thaddeus, ship, 214. 

Thanksgiving (1690), 79. 

Thatcher Magoun, ship, 239, 256. 

Thayer & Peabody, merchants, 267, 270, 
273. 

Theresa, ship, 246. 

Thomas, Gabriel, author, 111 n. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Sr., 11-2, 212. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Jr., 212. 

Thompson, Benjamin (Count Rumford), 
287. 

Thoughtful, Tommy, pseud., 212. 

Tiemann, Louis, 260. 

Tillie Baker, ship, 234. 

Times and Seasons, 208. 

Tillotson, Rev. John, 90 n., 107, 109, 115-6. 

Tinker, Edward L., Louisiana collection 
presented by, 167. 

Tinqua, ship, 239. 

Towns, R., & Co., shipping agents, 266. 

Trade, Acts of, 19, 27. 

Trade Preferred Before Religion, 106. 

Troops, British, 18-20, 29, 31, 34, 63, 67. 

Trott, Andrew C., engraver, 221. 
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True American, 208. 

Tryon, Gov. William, 68. 
Tuke, Samuel, 108 n. 

Turner, Edward R., 111 n. 
Twilight, ship, 249. 

Tycoon, ship, 247. 

Tyler, Joseph, bookplate, 223. 


U. 


Uncle Sam, ship, 232. 

Union Packet Line, 266. 

Unitarian Church, Worcester, 9. 

U.S. Constitution, proclamation of ratifica- 
tion of, 213. 

Upton, George B., merchant, 263. 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., present, 161. 

Van Vleck, Robert B., merchant, 264-5. 
Viets, Henry R., present, 161. 

Valentines, exhibit, 164, 169. 

Valparaiso, ship, 246. 

Village Messenger, 208. 

Vindex, pseudonym of Samuel Adams, 33. 
Volunteer, ship, 235, 239, 247, 254, 268. 


Ww. 


Waite, Albert G., 215. 

Wallis, Harry W., & Co., accountants, 195. 

Wanderer, ship, 255. 

Warren, Joseph (d. 1775), 45- 

Warren & Co., merchants, 262, 267. 

Washburn, Reginald, present, 161; Audi- 
tor, 163. 

Washington Booth, ship, 239. 

Watch papers, exhibit, 164, 169, 220-1. 

Water Witch, ship, 238. 

Watertown, Mass., suicide at, 80. 

Watson, George B., printer, 228, 270. 

Watson & Clark, printers, 270. 

Watson’s Press, 270. 

Webster, Daniel, statesman, 239. 

Weeks, Clement (Harvard, 1772), 220. 

Weis, Frederick L., present, 1; on Com. on 
Pub., 163. 

Welles, Lemuel A., 200. 

Wells, Thomas F., & Co., merchants, 263, 
267, 271. 
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Wells, William Charles, 287. 

Wells & Emanuel, printers, 248, 250, 255, 
263-6, 273. 

Wessen, Ernest J., 216. 

West, David (d. 1810), publisher, 211. 

West, The, collection on, 6. 

Western Belle, ship, 269. 

Western Continent, ship, 256. 


Westward Ho, ship, 255. | 


Whately, Thomas (d. 1772), 60-2, 74. 

Whidden, Robert A., 269, 274. | 

Whistler, ship, 239. 

White Swallow, ship, 249. | 

Whitehead, William A., 94 n., 97 n., 100 n., 
105 n. 

Whitehill, Walter M., present, 1, 161. 

Whitney [Elias J.?], engraver, 221. 

Whitwill, Samuel, overseer of the poor, 18. 

Wild Wave, ship, 238. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., shipping agents, 
273. 

Willard, Aaron (d. 1844), clock-maker, 220, 

Willard, Simon (d. 1848), clock-maker, 220, 

William III, King of England, 82, 86-7. 

Wm. Chamberlain, ship, 241. 

Wm. H. Prescott, ship, 239. 

William Tell, ship, 231. 

Williams, Henry B., merchant, 273. 

Williams, Jonathan, moderator, 69-70. 

Williams, Richard Norris, 2nd, 274. 

Williams, Dimond & Co., shipping agents, 
273. 

Williamson, F. J., 274. 

Willis, Samuel, bookplate, 223. 

Wills, Holden & Co., shipping agents, 273. 

Wilmerding, Lucuis, death noticed, 168; 
obituary, 179. 

Wilmerding, Mrs. Lucius (Helen C.), 180. 

Wilmerding, Lucius K., 179. 

Wilmerding, Mrs. Lucius K. (Caroline M.), 
179. 

Wilson, James H., merchant, 265. 

Winfield Scott, ship, 239. 

Winged Arrow, ship, 238. 

Winship, George P., present, 1, 161; Coun- 
cillor, 162. 

Winsor, Nathaniel, & Co., merchants, 254, 
257, 267, 270. 

Winsor’s Regular Packet Line, 262, 270, 
272. 

Winthrop, Gov. John (d. 1676), 283. 

Winthrop, Gov. John (d. 1707), 81-2. 
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Winthrop, John (d. 1779), 67, 69. 

Winthrop, William, U.S. Consul, 76. 

Witch of the Wave, ship, 238. 

Witchcraft, ship, 238, 253-4. 

Wizard, ship, 236. 

Wizard King, ship, 247. 

Wolcott, Roger, present, 1; gift, 185. 

Wolfe, Gen. James, 221. 

Wolkins, George G., present, 1, 161. 

Wood, Amos, L., 270. 

Woodward, Dr. John, 275. 

Woolman, John, Quaker, 89. 

Worcester, Mass., maps, 210; photography, 
210. 

Wormeley, Ralph, of Virginia, 16. 

Wrench, Sir Evelyn, 274. 
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Wroth, Lawrence C., present, 1; paper, 
“John Frampton, Elizabethan Merchant 
and Man of Letters,” 2. 


¥. 
Yankee Doodle, broadside, 210. 
Yankee Friend Ship, 261. 
Yellow fever, 277. 
Yosemite, ship, 249. 
Young, Dr. Thomas (d. 1777), 44, 60, 70. 
Young America, ship, 251. 
Zabriskie, George A., gift, 185, 200. 


Z. 
Zenger, John Peter, 84-5. 
Zouave, ship, 246. 
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